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Fifty-fourth Report of the Science & Art Department. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
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A BOTANY RAMBLE. 

OUR BOOKSHELF: HALL CAINE'S ‘THE CHRISTIAN.’ 


ILLUSTRATED SERIAL STORY: 
‘Helen Anstruther.’ 


AN INSPECTOR’S. NOTE - BOOK: 


Advice to Newly Certificated Students. 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, & ABROAD. 
(With Portrait Flulustrations.) 

. CLASS ROOM AIDS. 
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A French Conversational Lesson: ‘LA CUISINE.’ 
FRENCH: PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Varied Occupation f for the Lower Standards, 


PELL LLP LLS 


The * R. AINBOW? Seri ies of 


COLOURED CRAYON WORK, 
FOR OUTLINING AND COLOURING. 
A variety of simple and more advanced designs on superior drawing 
aper, with directions and measurements for drs wing, and explanatory 
tes for colouring, in Sets of Twelve Studies, each Set 44d. 


Sold in Packets of Twelve Assorted Studies; or in Packets of Twelve, 
all one design, price 4}d. 

Specimen Set of the 96 Designs, post free, 3s, 
MATERIALS: Boxes of the Six Coloured Crayons, for use with this 
occupation, 1s. per dozen boxes ; Metal Holders for short Pieces of 

Crayon, 4}d. per dozen ; paper stumps, price 6d. per dozen. 

Part 1. Flowers.—Daffodil, Rosebuds, Poppy, Tulip, Buttercup, Sun- 
flower, Pansy, Petunia, Fuchsia, Moon Daisy, Harebells, 
Honeysuckle. 

Part 2. Fruit.—Grapes, Tomatoes, Apples, Cherries, Strawberries, 
Plums, Melon, Pears, Nuts, Bananas, Greengages, Plate 


of Fruit. 
; Simple Geometrical Figures.—Square (5 designs), Triangle 
(5 de igns), Rectangle (2 designs). 
Part 4 itinuation of Gesencteleat Figures.—Pentagon (4 de- 


igns), Hexagon (5 designs), Octagon. 
rt Birds.—Parrot, Duck, Warbler, Owl, Linnet, Eagle, Bull- 
finch, Robin, Goldfinch, Swallow, Swan, Turkey. 
rt ¢ Animals.—Horse, Cat, Stag, Squirrel, Mouse, Lion, Cow, 
Rabbit, Goat, Elephant, Fox, Monkey. 
Common Objects.—Shells, Ninepins, Cottage, Chair, Sauce- 


pan, etc., Humming Top, Cup and Saucer, Ship, House- 
wife and Scissors, House Bath and Towel Rack, Buildings. 
British Flags.— Royal Standard, Union Jack, City of London, 
British Merchant, Ireland, Scotland, Military, Royal Ord- 
nance, Blue Ensign aud Pendant, Red Ensign and Pendant, 


Jersey, White Ensign. 


SUITABLE KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATIONS FOR 
INFANTS | AND THE LOWER STANDARDS. 


i under its particular head in our New 
sent gratis and post Jice 


“INFANTS 


TRAINING & CORRESPONDENCE 





Colour Matching 
Shell Countir 
Bead Counting. 
Word Building. 
Stick Laying. 
Star Winding. 
Ball Making. 


Froebel’s Gifts, 1 to 6. 


Guessing Games. 

Model Cutting with 
Scissors. 

Paper Plaiting. 

Object-Lessons, 

Cork Work. 

Pricking and Sewing, 

Curtain Work. 


Paper Plaiting. 
Object-Lessons. 
Pattern Designing. 
Cardboard Modelling. 


Bead Threading. 
Pricking and Sewing. 
Setting a Table, 
Ring Laying. 
Picture Weaving. 
Straw Plait Wor‘. 
Colour Matching. 


STANDARD I. 


Making Dolls’ Clothes, 
Rug Making 

Stencil Maps. 
Embroidery Maps. 
Clay Modelling. 
Embroidery Work. 
Cane Work. 

Basket Work. 


Stencil Maps. 
Embroidery Maps. 
Cane Work. 
Basket Work. 


Tablet Laying. 

String Work, Grade 1. 

Ditto, Grade 2. 

String Weaving. 

Rope Ravelling. 

Pattern Designing (with 
Beads), 


Straw Plait Work. 
Object-Lessons. 
Crayon Drawing. 

Tile Work. 

Hand and Eye Work. 
String Work, Grade 3, 
Chair Caning. 


STANDARDS It, Hl. 


Straw Plait Work. 
Crayon Drawing. 
Hand and Eye Work. 
String Work, Grade 3. 


CRAZY WOOL WORK. 


for using up the Oddments and Remnants of Coloured Wools 
in making up useful Mats and Rugs. 
MATERIALS REQUIRED Wooden Staff, Leviathan Hooks, Coloured Wools, 


Coarse Canvas, and Diagram. 


Canvas, per yard, 18 ihe Od. ; 27 inches, 1s. ; 36 inches, 1s, 6d. 
Wools, per lb., Turkey, 1s. 6d. ; Persian, 1s. 6d. 


Accessories, per doz., Staffs, 4s. ; 


Designs, per sheet, 8d. 
Instructions for making Oriental Rugs, One Penny per sheet. 


The Quantities of Wools required for finishing a Rug of the following sizes, are == 
> albs.; No. 2. Piano or Brougham Rug, 27 A Ee 4 lbs.; 


No. rt. Occasional Rug, 18 by 
No. 3. Sofa or Divan Rug, 27 


COX & CO., “School Outfitters, 
99 & 101, NEW OXFORD STREET, Lop 


¥ 54 6 ibs. ; No. 4 Hearth Rug, 36 by 70, 8 


Hooks, id., 2d., and 4d. each ; 
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CLRASSHS. 


CERTIFICATE 


AND 


SCHOLARSHIP. 


LONDON STUDENTS 


MEET AT 


wt, ALDERSGATE ST., £.€., & 46, BRIDGWATER SQUARE, 
BARBICAN, E.C. 


BEST OBTAINABLE PREPARATION GUARANTEED. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES. 


SPECIAL POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CLASS. 


































1. Work is regularly sent and promptly returned. 

2. Solutions are given to all Arithmetic, Algebra, Parsing, and 
Analysis, with full Explanatory Notes. 

3. Model Answers are sent weekly to all typical Questions, 
Essays, &c. 

4- Special Courses of Papers in English, School Managemen 
History, Arithmetic, and Algebra are given. 

5. The Course of Papers includes all the most recent Questions. 

6. The Fee is strictly inclusive. 

7. Any Candidate may test the work for One Month before joining 
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THE POLYTECHNICS OF LONDON. 


I.-THE SOUTH-WEST LONDON POLYTECHNIC. 

] UST ten years agothe Marquess of Hartington, now known 
to us as the Duke of Devonshire, speaking to the stu- 
dents and friends of the one Polytechnic which London of 


that epoch—thanks to the patriotic liberality of Mr. Quintin 
Hogg—possessed, took occasion to hope that ‘the time was 
not far distant when, through our Town Councils, our Local 
Government Boards, and our School Boards, we should have 


established in every considerable industrial centre schools 
table to the wants of the district, supported out of local 
funds, but aided to a considerable extent by national funds.’ 
\t the same time, he vividly portrayed the dire fate in store 
for the country should the day of preparation for the great 
strial struggle then, as now, pending, if not actually 

, be longer postponed. It is interesting to compare 
with this the current report of the National Society for the 
otion of Technical and Secondary Education, of which 
ble lord is the president, on these institutions, which 
peaker so justly eulogised as voluntarily striving to 
iwful gap in our system of education. ‘There are 
eleven polytechnics at work, including the Northern 


Polytechnic and the Northampton Institute, at both of which 
tions classes have quite recently been commenced. To 
t institutions assistance is rendered by the Technical 


ition Board of the London County Council by means of 
for equipment and for maintenance. For the years 
» the Board’s grants in the aggregate amounted to 
0, of which sum £13,500 was for maintenance and 

for equipment. It is estimated that a total of about 

00 will be spent during the ourrent session in all the 
tments of.the polytechnics, of which £29,000 will pro- 

’e provided by the City Parochial Charities, £25,000 

y the Technical Education Board, £22,000 by the City 
( inies, £12,000 by private subscriptions and endowments, 
) by Government grants, and £30,000 by students’ fees, 
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etc. The total number of students attending the polytechnics 
during 1896-7 may be estimated at 45,000, while the total 
capital expenditure will probably have exceeded £500,000. 
The general supervision of the polytechnics is undertaken by 
the London Polytechnic Council—a joint committee consisting 
of representatives of the Technical Education Board, the City 
Parochial Charities, and the City and Guilds ef London 
Institute. During the Session 1895-6 there were no 
fewer than 710 separate classes and lectures held in 65 dif 
ferent subjects, but these figures are probably not complete, 
One of the most interesting developments.in connection with 
the polytechnics is the institution of day technical classes for 
young men who wish to follow certain professions for which a 
scientific training is necessary. Such classes have already 
been inaugurated at two institutions, the full course for each 
branch of study extending over two years. 

The good fairy responsible for these drastic changes is the 
Local ‘Taxation Act of 1890, which endows London alone with 
nearly £200,000 per annum for the furtherance of teclmical 
education. At the present time about two thirds of this sum 
is allocated for this purpose, a consummation greatly to be 
applauded when it is remembered that it was not until the 
middle of 1892 that the London County Council set aside 
any of this money for the benefit of education. Not many 
years will elapse before the whole of this £200,000 will be 
appropriated for the good work of equipping London citizens to 
the end that they may doughtily acquit themselves in their 
engagements with the industrial enemy, who, if not already at 
the gate, has made, and is making, strenuous efforts to get 
there. ; 

Bearing in mind the above facts, it cannot be uninteresting 
to Britain’s practical teachers to know what is being done in 
these homes of technical lore and learning, wherefore in this 
and a few succeeding papers a brief sketch of visits paid to 
the polytechnics of modern Babylon will be given. 

The first institution to be visited was the South-Western 
Polytechnic, the location of which is hard by Chelsea Town 
Hall, and not very remote from the house where Thomas 
Carlyle was wont to forge his thunderbolts. Cheek by jowl 
with the ‘ Poly,’ as it is affectionately dubbed, is the Chelsea 
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THE 


Free Library, books from which 
of the institute, be they 


borrowed by the 
the district 


may be 
members resick nts in 
ol n 
rhe site of the building was presented to the governors by 
irl Cadogan, who is to this part of Chelsea what the Duke 
of Westminster is to Park Lane, viz., the all-possessing 
ground landlord. It must be counted for righteousness to 
these two noblemen, that their interest in the Manresa Road 
Institution is deep and practical, and it is good for the ‘ Poly’ 
that wealth identified with it, for, albeit that 
/.35,000 ha spent in the building and equipment 
thereof, m will have to be spent before the 
earnest we a convenient commercialism, run 
the concern will be satisfied 
It was on Boat-race Day, 
ll riparian districts, was with interest in the great 
trugvle of the year, that the representative of the 
riCAL TEACHER wended his way to South Kensington 
for the South-West London Polyte hnic. 
vards of two hours room after room was visited, and. 
wh said that, counting the various offices, the tale of 
the rooms tells up to seventy-nine, it will be seen that nothing 
more than a mere cursory glance at the chief points of interest 
could be taken We made our way to the first floor, where we 
were fortunate in obtaining the guidance of Mr. Edwin 
I-dser, A.R.C.S., Senior Demonstrator in Physics. In turn 
the Photometric room, painted black and provided with black 
blinds, whereby the light may be completely excluded, the 
Vhysicial and Chemical Laboratories, the Lecture Theatre, and 
the Balance In the Photometric Room we 
found a student hard at work using the resistance box, and we 
happed upon a feature which further acquaintance with the 
Institute showed us to be the rule throughout, viz., the home 
manutacture of apparatus, not merely for elementary work, 
but also for research, that branch of scientific work which has 
received but scant recognition in our English laboratories. In 
particular we noted a potentiometer of very simple con- 
struction, but of great practical value in teaching, which was 
the work of the hands of Mr. Edser, who, by the way, is the 
instructor in instrument making, for which there is a regular 
lass Next, an ingenious contrivance for measuring the 
, or rather the thinness, of soap bubbles, for mar- 
these beautiful films, not, however, of suffi 
the measuring capacity of Mr. Stans- 
teacher is also responsible for an 
apparatus cleverly livht phenomena. 
It thus became evident that not only are the professors bent 
upon illumining the path of the worker to the end that he 
may see the why as well as the how, but also they are 
intent upon the enlargement of the boundaries of their science. 
Adjoining the photometric room is a workshop fitted with a 
lathe, and here it is that the physical apparatus is made to 
assume it shape. The Physical Laboratory is airy 
ind well found in all that appertains to 
One by one we note various thoughtful devices for 
the path of the learner. For example, in place of 
a clock whose pendulum beats seconds, and 
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showing 


ficld’s apparatus, 


interference 


proper 
and commodious 
physi ns 
smooth 
the metronome ts 
in a mercury cup, thus emphasising the tick, 


whose bob dips 
a telephone arrangement brought 


the sound of which ts by 
within the reach of every ear in every one of the three floors. 
Hard by is a large acid carboy which has been utilised by 
Mr. kdser to show the ratio specific heats at 
constant pressure and at constant temperature. Here also we 

hown work done by the students in practical land sur- 
VEN ind triangulation, the most elementary of the students 
s the measurement of the height of the 
ic’s chimmeys. By chance we saw some of the 
hts used by th advanced students, the said 
hts being made—from aluminium—not in Germany, but 
students themselves. ‘Thence we 
Laboratory, over which 


between the 
were 
essaving such feats a 
Polvtechn 
wel less 
wel 


at Manresa Road, by the 


into the contiguous Chemical 
Professor Coleman presides, and again we light upon evidence 
of careful forethought even in little things. The reagents are 
up in vlass vessels fitted with stop-coe ks, so that the 
nts may draw off what is wanted at choice. ‘To prevent 
rds from attacking the latter are coated 
waftin, and a most gratifying follows. In this 
ment, as in the physical, pure science is taught only 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


the handmaid to its practical and industrial applications, the 
chemistry of pigments, chemistry as applied to plumbing 
photography, &c., being carefully taught, so that nobody can 
com lain that the work is academic and non-practical. 

Tke Lecture Theatre seats about 120 students, and it is pro- 
vided with a glazed cupboard, which can have its temperatur 
raised for the purpose of exhibiting the effects of heat upo 
the gases, &c., under consideration. As the Institute has 
more than a thousand students in attendance when the 
session is in full swing, it is not to be wondered at that 
second Lecture Theatre is urgently needed. At the end of 
this article will be found a list of the rooms, with the purpose 
for which cach is utilised. We shall therefore refrain from 
mentioning anything but a few of the most striking details 
Passing to the basement, we are shown over the engine room, 
&c., by Mr. Clark, Wh.Sc.Sc.; A.R.C.S., who is Professor Pallin’s 
right-hand man in these lower regions, where the earnest 
student may be initiated into all the mysteries appertaining to 
building and machine construction, as well as_bricklaying, 
plastering, plumbing, pattern making, and, indeed, all that 
relates to engineering and the building trades. 

Mention must here be made of the Mechanical Laboratory, 
well stocked with excellent home-made apparatus, co 
spicuous amongst which stands an Atwood machine, the 
weights of which are some kilograms, yet so delicate is the 
compensation for friction that a pin placed upon one of the 
weights suffices to make it descend. Our thoughts at once 
revert to the much rougher machine with which we are fated 
to show that s=7/, and that isaconstant, and incontinently 
we break the 1oth commandment, and furiously covet this 
work of the hands of the clever Manresa Road workmen. 
On the walls of the same room are to be seen apparatus for 
showing the triangle of forces, the force of torsion in a wire, 
the straining of a crane under the influence of a bending 
stress, and such like cunning devices for opening the eyes of 
the budding mechanic as to the strength of materials and 
other matters which it behoves the cunning artificer to 
thoroughly grasp. In the carpenter’s shop we were confronted 
with another proof of the intelligent care taken to make the 
student effectually study that which later he is destined to 
affect. A goodly array of bricks of all kinds and sorts has 
been got together, and, with these in hand, he learns how to 
know a good brick when he sees it. The same prescience is 
shown with respect to parts of an engine, patterns of which 
are provided, not in wood, as is usually the case, but in the 
The same intelligent regard for the best methods of teaching 
veritable steel of the real article, so that here also realism 
scores. Furthermore, all sorts and conditions of oil have 
been collected, the fitness of which for lubrication is thus 
brought home to the young artisan in the best possible way. 
is shown in the engine and boiler rooms, where teaching suit- 
ability is the first thought: The Institute generates its own 
electricity, a powerful dynamo being provided for this pur- 
pose, although in case of need the building may be connected 
with the mains of the Chelsea Electric Lighting Co. 

In matters artistic the Institute is singularly fortunate in 1 
sympathy of Professor Herkomer, who plays the part of 
Visitor to the school, and whose fostering care is very evident. 
Many creditable specimens of the pupils’ work were to be 
seen. It is needless to say that extreme care is taken to 
teach design from the onset, as well as to give a_ practical 
insight into the application of the artistic in many directions. 
We saw some very passable repoussé work on copper, as well 
as some electric depositing upon a cast of a mirror modelled 
in the art class. And so we might continue did space permit ; 
but enough has been said to show how thoroughly and how 
intelligently this latter-day industrial university caters for 
industrial and commercial Young England, who sh 
thanks to the work of such institutes, be better qualified 
time rolls on, to fearlessly, if not cheerfully, face competi 
at home and in the markets of the world, for here he car 
the skill to make coupled with the taste to design, and 
tongue to barter as well as the needful savoir faire 
matter of commercial correspondence and accounts. 
such Polytechnics may increase and multiply is the \ 
every right-minded Briton. 
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Puke Souru-WeEst LONDON PoLyTrEcHNIc, 
INTE » ROOMS. 

Basement. 42. Lady Teachers’ Room. 
1. Boiler House 43. Lady Superintendent. 
2. Smithy. 44. Women’s Club Room. 
3. Engine Room. 45. Class Room. 
4. ites Workshop. 40. Dressmaking Class Rooms. 
5. J 47. Women’s Lavatory. 
6 ¢ Pattern Makers’ and 18. Laundry. 
7. § Carpenters’ Shop. 49. Cookery School. 


8. Plumbers’ Shop. 
9. Carpenters Shop 
10. Master’s Room, 
11. Men’s Club Room. 


50. Store Room. 


First Floor. 


» Si. 
2. Store Room. Cc) R 
§2. ass ooms, 

13. Mechanical Laboratory i \ ee 
14-17. Masters’ Rooms. 30° ; 
18. Building Construction 5+ Headof Day School Section. 

Drawing 55. Class Room, 

. ‘ ” ; 56. Store R 

19. Gymnasti Instructor's “gs tore Room. 

ome 57. Lecture Theatre. 

7 58. Preparation Room, 

1. Engineering Drawing . 

| en 59. Lecture Room. 

toom, . - 2 
21. House Painting and De- 20 Balance Room. 


61. Chemical Prefessor. 
on Lavatery. 62. Honours Laboratory (Che- 
Bricklayers’ and Plasterers’ asec de 
Shop. 63. Chemical Laboratory. 
64. Chemical Store Room, 
65. Vhysical Laboratory. 
66. Photometric Room. 
67. Physical Store Rooms. 


cor iting. 


24. Lavatory to Gymnasium, 
s. Locker Room. 
26. Gymnasium, 


Ground Floor. 


Second Floor. 


27. Women’s Kefreshment 

Koom, 68. Electro Depositing Room. 
28. Scullery. 60 Photographic Studio. 
29. Kitchen 70. Dark Room. 
30. Men’s Kefreshment Room. 71. Wood Carving and Metal 
31. Gymnasium Gallery. Work, 
32. ? Class Rooms. 72 Lavatories. 
33 73. Modelling. 
34. The Principal. 74. Models’ Rooms. 
35. Master's Room. 75 Life Room, 
36. Men’s Cloak Room. 76. Art Masters’ Room. 
37. Chemical Store Room, 77- Intermediate Art Class 
38. Enquiry Office. Room. 
79. Secretary’s Office. 78. Elementary Art Class 
40. Staff Lavatory (Men), Room. 
1 - - (Women). 79. Lavatories, 

—~eoo— 


A BOTANY RAMBLE. 


bY W. T. B. RIDGE, F.C.S., 
Lecturer on Betany and Geology at the Science and Technological 
hools, Stoke-on-Trent. 
In the north of Staffordshire, about ten or eleven miles from 
the pottery towns, Is situated’ the moorland centre of the silk trade 

Leek. About two and a half miles south of this town stands the 
mall country station of Wall Grange. Here, on the second Saturday 
of July, our party arrived by train from the busy town of Stoke-on- 
Trent, 

From Wall Grange the journey was commenced on foot by the 
side of the canal, which between here and Cheddleton is, from its 
beautiful surroundings and the luxuriance and variety of the plant 
life on its banks, more like a quict steady-flowing natural river than 
an artificial one. 

On the banks of the canal were to be seen specimens of the fig- 
wort, Serophularia nodosa, with its dark-coloured foliage and still 
darker flowers ; Senecio Jacobea, so aptly termed rag-wort ; the 
ever-favourite meadow sweet, S/irwa ulmaria; the repulsive 
bitter-sweet, So/anum duleamara, closely related to our garden 
potato ; the square-sialked St. John’s Wort, Hypericum 
guadrangulum, and the common St. John’s Wort, Hypericum 
perforatum, so-called because it was dedicated to St. John by the 
monks in medieval times, when it was customary to dedicate 
flowers to some saint or other. It is a plant fairly common in the 
hedgerows of our country, and is easily distinguished from the other 
species of //yfericum by its erect two-edged stem, and by its flowers 
having the stamens grouped ir three bundles, and the yellow petals 
marked with black dots. Its leaves are abundantly covered by 
pellucid dots, hence the name ferforatum being applied to this 


species. Unlike most conspicuous flowers, it does not bear honey 
and the bees visiting it do so either in search of pollen, which is 
very plentiful, or in the vain hope of finding honey. 

This plant has a yery pretty and interesting method of ensuring 
fertilization, #.¢., of bringing pollen to the stigmas of its flowers, 
For this purpose the flower is supplied with stamens of three 
different lengths, the longest being placed nearest to the pistil and 
the shortest next to the periphery of the flower. The anthers of 
the stamens discharge their pollen in regular order, those on the 
short stamens discharging first and those in the long stamens last. 
Each stamen bends inwards towards the pistil as its anther 
begins to shed its pollen, The pollen shed from the anthers of the 
long stamens is, however, the only pollen placed sufficiently high to 
fall on the stigmas in the ordinary manner, so that it is only as a 
last resource that autogamy (self-fertilization) can take place. 
During the time of the dehiscence of the anthers of the short and 
medium sized stamens, cross fertilization has had a good chance to 
be effected; should this, however, fail, we see how admirably nature 
takes care that fertilization shall be effected by the plant’s own 
pollen, [It should also be stated at what period the pistil is ripe 
for receiving pollen.] St. John’s Wort has from the times of 
Dioscorides and Pliny been highly praised by herbalists on account of 
its medicinal properties ; as its name //yfericum denotes, it was at 
one time connected with the lore of ghosts and spirits, the Scotch 
wearing it as a safe-guard against such unwelcome visitors. 

In the canal itself the Arrow Head, Sagit/aria sagittifolia, so 
named from the shape of its’ leaves, and the Pond Weed, Potamo- 
geton natans, were seen in great abundance, giving mute evidence 
of the small amount of traffic in this portion of the canal. 

In a little stream flowing close by was to be seen the beautiful 
White Water Buttercup, Aanunculus aguatilis, a plant which, 
although belonging ‘to an order consisting of acrid and in some 
cases even poisonous plants, is so much devoid of the acrid prin- 
ciple that it has been used, and I think is now in some places, as a 
food for horses and cattle. This is rather interesting, seeing that in 
most cases the aquatic plants of an order generally possess any 
acrid or poisonous property to a greater degree than their land 
relations—e.¢., some umbellifers and agarics. 

Leaving this botanist’s ideal canal at Cheddleton, the walk was 
continued through a rather long winding lane bounded on either side 
by a varied and luxuriant vegetation. Here were to be seen the 
Bladder Campion, Si/ene inflata, so called from its inflated calyx ; 
the Night Campion, Zychuzs vespfertina, a plant which is odourless 
during the day but becomes scented at night ; the ever-welcowe 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera periclymenum ; the Sheep’s Bit, /asione 
montana, so unlike in appearance its neighbour the Harebell, 
Campanula rotundifolia, although so closely related to it ; and th 
Wild Pansy, Viola tricolor. 

After a walk of about a mile and a half through this truly typical 
English lane we entered into one of those little glens for which the 
moorlands of North Staffordshire are justly famous. This particular 
glen goes by the name of Coomb’s Valley, and it is a truly delight- 
ful spot; especially did its beauties seem to make it a fairy retreat 
on the day in question, when the sun was exceedingly powerful and 
the sky practically cloudless ; this litle valley, with its cool shade, 
its pine-covered sides, and its gently flowing stream nearly hidden by 
a wealth of foliage, then seemed to be a veritable paradise, Grow- 
ing in the shade of the valley were to be seen the Golden Rod, 
Solidago virga-aurea, so called from its marked resemblance to 8 
golden rod, and the modest Yellow Pimpernel, Zysimachia nemo- 
rum, 

After spending a considerable time in the valley the party 
returned ‘to the station and so home. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT LIBRARY, 
43, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
The Reference Library of the Education Department is open 
to readers daily at 43, Parliament Street, S.W., from 10 a.m. to 

5 p-m. (Saturdays to 2 p.m,), except on the days on which the 

Department is closed, viz :—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Easter Eve, Easter Monday, the (Jueen’s Birthday, Whit Monday, 
three days at Christmas, and any other days that may from | 
to time be fixed as public holidays. 

The Library contains foreign and other official reports on 
public education and copies of British and foreign educational 
newspapers and magazines. The greater part of the English and 
foreign works on pedagogy and educational administration, 
formerly kept at the South Kensington Museum, have been trans- 
ferred to, and amalgamated with, the Library of the Educator 
Department ; but the books on Natural Science, as well as ‘ie 
general section of the Library and the works of reference needed 
by students preparing themselves for examinations, remain, as 
heretofuic, in the Science Library at the South Kensington 
Museum, 
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THE STORY 

CHAPTER VIL. 

DURING TWO YEARS. 






UT it was more than two years 
before I again took part in a 
Council meeting. Before the 
July meeting came off, I was 
summoned to the bedside of my 
step-daughter, who had been 
taken dangerously ill with scarlet 
fever ; and though she recovered, 
the attack left her so weak that 
I resolved to remove her from 
school before the end of the term, 
and take her abroad with me. 
The change completely set her 
up, but my own health interfered 
with my looked-for return. I 

had always been liable to chest trouble, and a severe attack of 
pleurisy, which befel me as I was setting out for home in October, 
made it undesirable for me to face the cold and damp of an Eng- 
lish climate. I accordingly spent the winter in Egypt, and the 
following summer, again by medical advice, in Switzerland. Then 
came a second winter of exile, this time on the Riviera; and it 
was not till June was with us again that I was pronounced strong 
enough to return to my old life and surroundings. 

During my absence, few changes occurred at the High School. 
Che attendance continued to increase for about six months, and then 
gradually diminished, leaving the numbers at the time of my return 
slightly lower than they had been two years before. The staff re- 
mained unchanged, and Helen continued to work quietly on the old 
lines, with undiminished energy and resolution. But I gathered 
from the letters I received that her career was less uncheckered 
han at first, and that her popularity had sensibly waned. The 
particular question of her religious teaching had not been openly 
revived, the good Canon having found means of pacifying the 
objectors. But complaints of other kinds had sprung up, so varied 
and in many cases so trivial, that it was impossible not to suspect 
that their object was rather to worry the Headmistress than to remedy 
ual grievances. 
he two main stirrers-up of mischief I gathered to be Lady Lin- 
od and Miss Bligh. Lady Linwood instinctively disliked any- 
\. Dg SO uncompromising, so unflattering and inaccessible to flattery, 

Miss Anstruther’s habitual attitude ; Helen’s directness, which 
only good breeding saved from bluntness, jarred on her ; her ideals 
both shamed and irritated her. Such at least was my diagnosis. 
Miss Bligh, on the other hand, while not sensitive, felt the repug- 
nance of the lower animal towards the higher, and Miss Anstruther’s 
refinement and dignified indifference were as distasteful to her as 
her straightforwardness to Lady Linwood. And the antagonism in 
both cases was not to the individual only, but to the Headmistress. 
t.ady Linwood was becoming increasingly aware that the school 

not likely to be a success under Helen’s management, and the 
tility which, in the first days of her popularity, prudence had 
compelled her to smother, now began to enlist prudence on its side, 

i to justify itself on grounds of expediency. Miss Bligh, on her 

, had neither forgotten nor forgiven the affront placed on her by 

her dismissal from the High School, and, had Helen been her 
m friend, would have found it difficult to be civil to her. As it 

, there was no baseness to which, with the aid of her coadjutor, 
Jonas, she would not stoop in order to injure her. The two 
women called on Miss Eldon, who had lodgings in the High Street, 
an who, although she prided herself on her good taste, was not 

i pervious to flattery ; they praised her as the mainstay of the High 

ol, begged that, though no longer associated with them, she 
w old continue to advise them, and established themselves on a 
ng of intimacy with her. They talked to the children, en- 
aged them to complain, sowed seeds of discontent and insub- 
\ation, and, in many cases, secured their transfer to the ‘ Semi- 
’ Above all, by well-timed complaints of Helen’s want of 
athy with bodily and spiritual ailments, her lack of missionary 
fe. our, and the doubtful soundness of her creed, they enlisted the 

s rt of Mr. Harris, and his advocacy on the Council, Thus by 

many of them of that most pernicious order of the ‘lie that is 
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half a truth,’ for Helen of course was not infallible—her enemies 
succeeded in gradually undermining her authority, and shaking the 
foundations of her popularity. : 

All this I gathered from a mass of correspondence which it would 
be tedious to quote atlength. Three letters, however, all received 
during the second winter of my absence, may help to throw light on 
the situation. 

The first is from the Canon, written just after the February 
Council meeting. He says :— 

‘We miss you sadly at our Council meetings. I turn to you for 
support, and encounter only the dubious smile of Lady Linwood ot 
the reproachful gaze of the Reverend Jabez. Complaints against 
the High School, I grieve to say, are prolific. The saddest char- 
acteristic of this troublesome world is its instability. | Miss Anstru 
ther was the idol of our little society for the first twelve months ; 
for six more she was doubtfully admired ; now she is barely tolerated 
I even fear, sometimes, that toleration may pass into hostility. In 
herself, she is as charming as ever, and only too earnest for wisdom. 
But she has the faults of youth, and youth in a Headmistress, my 
dear Mrs. Elphinstone, is a mistake. It is one, doubtless, that the 
years will retrieve; but fortune, alas ! too seldom waits for the years 
And, between ourselves, the worst mistake of youth is that it thinks 
itself wise, and Miss Anstruther will seldom take counsel. She 
comes in to see us often, and tells me that she finds our house a 
haven of rest, but she will not speak of her troubles. My wife, I 
am bound to confess, differs from me as to the right course to pur- 
sue, and will not question her, or allow her to be questioned. She 
plays to her instead, soft music from Chopin or Schumann, and 
Helen—I find myself speaking of her as if she were a daughter, as 
indeed she seems to us both—well, Helen leans back in her chair, 
pale, with closed eyes, a shadow of what she was, and then rouses 
herself, and smiles, and thanks us. Ah! I wish you were at 
home !’ 

This letter troubled me a good deal. A fortnight later I had one 
from Mrs. Robbins. 

*You wiil be glad to hear that darling Babsy has cut his first 
tooth! I tried to make George (her husband) guess this morning 
what had happened, and, do you know, he cou/dn'¢! He guessed 
that Mr. Gladstone was going to resign, and then that a new planet 
had been discovered, and one or two other things—men are so slow ! 
and at last I had to tell him. And then he really smiled —you know 
he so seldom does—and I am sure he was pleased. 

* But you asked me to tell you everything I know about the High 
School. Well, I don’t 4vew much, but they do say such horrid 
things, and I am sure Miss Anstruther isn’t happy. She came to 
see me this afternoon, and I told her about Babsy ; and she smiled, 
and then asked me if he was getting on at school! And when I 
asked her what she meant, she said she thought I was talking about 
Jack. Fancy a boy of ten cutting his first tooth! So then I knew 
she must have something very much on her mind ; and I forgot how 
frightened I was of her, and asked her if she wouldn’t make a friend 
of me. And then she gave me her hand in that serious, stately way 
of hers, and said: ‘* Why, we ave friends, are we not? Every friend 
of Mrs. Elphinstone’s must be a friend of mine.’’ But she got up 
while she was speaking, and would not stay, or tell me anything at 
all. I forgot to say that all the time she was sitting opposite me 
she did not keep her hands still, as she usually does, but kept 
twisting and untwisting little Ellie’s curls—Ellie loves her, you 
know, and calls her ‘the beautiful lady’’—and I was sure that 
she cou/d not keep them still, and wanted to hide that she could not.’ 

That was an unusually shrewd remark from the little woman, but 
her diagnosis could generally be trusted in the case of signs of emo- 
tion. 

‘She never asked when Ellie was going to the High School, 
though I am sure she is fond of her. 1 don’t know what she would 
do if she had a private school, as I am sure she would never tak« 
any steps to get pupils. But I don’t think the Council like her not 
doing it, as it is.’ 

My last letter is from Helen herself, written towards the end of 
March. I give it because, though it tells me very little, it is cha- 
racteristic of her in more ways than one. 
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‘1 have been very busy all day sitting and correcting papers, as 
our Exams. have begun, but must snatch a few minutes before bed- 
time to answer your welcome note,’ 

Ilere follows a page of minute and loving comments on my health 
and doings 

* You ask me to tell you about myself and the school] ; but indeed 
it is not easy to do so, The habit of silence is, I fear, growing on 
me ; but it is because I feel it increasingly necessary to good work. 
Is there not a proverb about washing one’s linen at home? Even 
with you, dear Mrs, Elphinstone, | feel the difficulty. 1 could not, 
in honour, tell you everything, and less than everything is apt to be 
misleading, and consequently untrue. But I may tell you this: 
that | am not unhappy, though often troubled and perplexed, and I 


fear more werriadle than of old. Whether it is a sign of growth or 
deterioration, I cannot tell. Meanwhile, the greatest rest to me is 
not to ** pour out my heart’’—as that kind, fussy Mrs. Robbins puts 


it—on the subject of school worries, even to you, but to get away 
from them altogether, if only for five minutes intheday. And that 
can only be done by a strong counter-interest. Yesterday, feeling 
pretty well tired out, I half mechanically took up a volume of Shake- 
peare, and soon found myself absorbed in the tragedy of Lear, as 
when | was a girl. I read for an hour, and went back to my work 
refreshed, r, if I can spare a little time, I run into the Cedars, 
where they are both more than kind, and dear Mrs. Merewether 
plays tome, and keeps the Canon off school. That is areal rest— 
and so are your letters. It will be better still when we can talk 
again. Only don’t expect too much from me ; I am afraid | am a 
very disappointing friend 

‘There! I have at least responded to your wish that I should 
talk about myself. Good-bye. It is past midnight, and the stars 
are looking in. 

‘Yes, | am tired; I will confess to that. But as long as I can 

see ‘tone step’’ before me—and it is often literally all I can see— 
| will not lose hope or courage.’ 
Voor Helen! To me she seemed not so much a pilgrim, feeling 
her way by the light of a distant star, as a torch-bearer, herself 
lighting the way for other pilgrims. It was a pale and flickering 
light, yet valiantly held. Itled, not by smooth and flowery ways, 
but *o’er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent’—whither? How 
many would follow her where she went? How many of those who 
did follow would believe in her guidance when, as seemed only too 
possible, she should stumble and fall, and her light go out? 


CHAPTER VIIL. ‘ 
A NEW COUNCILLOR, 


lr was soon after my return to Bramston that one of the most 
disastrous incidents of my story occurred—one in which I, alas! 
had aninnocent share. This was the election of Mrs. Jephson to 
be one of our Council, Mrs. Jephson was, like myself, a well-to-do 
widow (there were many widows in Bramston), and had the ascen- 
dancy which comes of money, ‘push,’ and an absolute immunity 
from sensitiveness. The tradesmen in the place were deferential to 
her in proportion to her insolence ; her servants, whom she treated 
as machines, served her better than if she had made them her 
friends. 1 think most of us disliked her cordially. Lady Linwood 
used to say that, as a Christian, she felt it her duty to cultivate 
everybody, from Lady Maud Charteris (the widow of our defunct 
Councillor, and a *Lady’ in her own right) to Mrs. Jephson. 
(Sometimes Miss Bligh took the place of Mrs. Jephson, but that 
depended on whom Lady Linwood was speaking to: as a rule, she 
did not profess to know Miss Bligh.) To her intimate friends, how- 
ever, and they were many, Lady Linwood spoke more plainly, and 
declared that Mrs. Jephson was the vulyarest woman in Bramston. 
Chis was not very prudent, perhaps, but Mrs. Jephson, even if the 
remark reached her, was not the woman to quarrel with a title. 
She continued to smile on Lady Linwood, and when I returned to 
Bramston, I found them on terms of apparent intimacy. 

It was at the July meeting that Dr. Widdicombe gave notice of a 
proposal to elect Mrs. Jephson. The vacant place on the Council 
had vever been filled since the death of Sir Ralph Chatteris ; his 
widow had declined to succeed to his responsibilities, and the matter 
had been allowed to drop. We were not surprised at its revival, 
but should probably have demurred to Mrs, Jephson’s name, had it 
beep the first suggested. This, however, was not the case. As I 
entered the Canon's dining-room (where our meetings were held) 
Mrs. Robbins thrust a scrap of paper into my hand, on which I 
read—hastily scrawled in penci]—‘ Lady Linwood is trying to get 
Miss Bligh elected ! She’—Miss Bligh apparently—‘ told me so her- 





elf. eo stop it!’ After this, 1 was not surprised, on taking my 
eat, to see that Mrs. Robbins no longer sat next Lady Linwood. 
Nor was I much surprised, though greatly disturbed, when—after 
the ordinary business of the meeting was ended—notice was for- 


} 


mally given of a proposal to elect Miss Bligh as a suitable successor 


to Sir Ralph. Two years ago such a proposal would have been 
regarded as aninsult tothe Council. I thought it an ominous sign of 
change that it was now received with attention and little apparent 
discomposure. Miss Bligh’s name having been duly entered, with 
Mr. Harris as proposer, and Miss Tree as seconder, the former 
asked to be allowed to say something on behalf of his protéyée. 
Miss Bligh, he said, had never ceased to regret that there should 
be any misunderstanding between herself and the Council, and had 
long since atoned for her mistakes by good deeds. Heer school, in 
which he had the honour of giving religious instruction, was both 
spiritually and materially a success ; it was, in fact, already the 
largest in Bramston. 

‘Is that true?’ asked the Canon, gloomily. 

Mr. Harris consulted a memorandum he held in his hand, 

* Miss Bligh has this term a hundred and one girls in attendance 
at her school,’ he answered. 

‘And the number at the High School this term?’ asked the 
Canon, addressing Mr. Robbins. 

* Ninety-seven.’ 

The Council looked at one another. For myself, my blood was 
boiling. //ow had Miss Bligh attained this superiority in numbers? 
By cajolery, bribery, and slander. These were the weapons pitted 
against disinterested goodness, strenuous effort, an honesty tha 
would use neither art nor craft in furtherance of its ends. How 
should they not prevail? But to say all this in Council would have 
been to imperil Helen’s cause more seriously than it was imperilled 
already. One friend of hers, however, was not so cautious. To 
the surprise of everyone, little Mrs. Robbins broke in, with flushed 
cheeks and tears in her eyes : 

*O, don’t have Miss Bligh! It would be quite wicked. She 
hates Miss Anstruther.’ 

Then, meeting her husband’s annoyed countenance, and perceiy 
ing that she had created quite a sensation, she retreated behind her 
pocket-handkerchief, whence she betrayed her agitation by audible 
sobs. There was an embarrassed silence, during which Dr. Widdi- 
combe leaned over the table, and handed the Chairman a slip of 
paper. Mr. Harris was the first to recover himself, 

‘I do not think we ought to be influenced by personal considera- 
tions in a matter of this kind,’ he announced. 

‘ Certainly not,’ responded the Canon, with a suavity which satis- 
fied me that he held a trump card in his hand. 

‘Hear, hear !’ cried Miss Tree. 

I glanced at Lady Linwood, who looked pale, but smiled and 
nodded in approbation. 

‘ Before dismissing the assembly,’ proceeded the Canon, ‘I will 
ask Dr. Widdicombe to give us some particulars of a second candi- 
date whose name he has just submitted to me—Mrs. Jephson.’ 

A little sensation—chiefly, I think, a sensation of relief— passed 
down the table. Then the Doctor, in response to the Chairman, 
gave us a lengthy commcatary on the merits and qualifications of 
Mrs. Jephson, which I could only hope might prove more convinc- 
ing to the Council in general than it did to myself. It came out, 
among other things, that she had recently sent her two children to 
the High School. This I thought a sign of grace, and at least she 
would be better than Miss Bligh ! 

The Canon, consulting his watch, ‘politely interrupted the Doctor, 
and requested Mr. Robbins to enter the name. 

‘Proposed by Dr. Widdicombe, seconded by ——??’ asked the 
Secretary. 

‘1 will be seconder,’ said the Canon, who could not have more 
plainly betrayed his feeling anent Miss Bligh. 

Lady Linwood suggested, in dulcet accents, that, as the next 
meeting would not, in the ordinary course of things, be held till 
October, we should meet for the election in the following week. 
This proposal, proving acceptable to the supporters of both candi- 
dates, was readily agreed to, and we then dispersed. 

I tried in vain to catch the Canon, who was in residence tiat 
month, and had to make a rush for histrain. The following week, 
however, he joined me as I lingered in his garden, where drowping, 
heavy-scented lilies had replaced the crocuses of the spring. ()u! 
second meeting had resulted in a narrow majority for Mrs. Jephson, 


two or three members having declined to vote. 1 was aliout to 


congratulate the Canon on Lady Linwood’s defeat, when, to my 
surprise, he began to praise her good management. 

‘It was Aer doing,’ he explained, ‘to propose Mrs. Jephsvn 
The Doctor confessed it.’ 

‘Then she did it to cover her retreat,’ I exclaimed ; * tor | 
happen to 4vow that she egged on Mr. Harris. But she can’t | a! 
to be in a minority, and that’s why she wouldn't vote for eit! 

But the same evening I came to a different conclusion. 


asked Helen, with whom I had had little satisfactory talk since my 
return, to spend the evening with me, and though much presse !o! 


time, she had consented to come in for half an hour after ¢ 
She looked tired and pale, and it was not until I had est: 
her in an easy chair near the open window—it was a close, y 
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n g and plied her with coffee and strawberries, that I ventured 
f tot h on school subjects. 
rent ‘You know that we had a special meeting at the Cedars this 
. With afternoon ?’ 
ner ‘Yes ?’ she answered, with an interrogative accent, and a quick, 


de. involuntary movement. 

uld As a rule I said as little as possible to Helen on the subject of 
ad our debates ; less from scruple than from the infection of her ex- 
l, in amp! She was careful, to a fault, as to what she repeated to me 
oth f school matters, and would have been shocked, I felt sure, at any 
t scretion On my part. But I now saw from her manner that she 
| been informed of the subject of discussion, and was anxious to 
w what had happened. I saw also that she was more nervous 
impressionable than of old. Two years ago, a trifle like the 


y the in 


lance election of a new member of Council would hardly have touched 

e ‘Well,’ I said, ‘ you will be glad to hear that we have elected 

Mrs. Jephson.’ 
‘Mrs. Jephson !’ 

| was It was impossible to mistake her accent of dismay. 
bers ‘Why, you would not rather have had Miss Bligh ?’ I asked. 
itted ‘A hundred times rather. No one would have listened to her 
tha in council, but they will listen to Mrs. Jephson. But it doesn’t 
How matter—at least it ought not to matter !’ and she made a movement 
have though to shake off an influence that oppressed her. 
rilled ‘Do you know her at all ? has she called on you ?’ 


To \s I spoke, I suddenly remembered how Mrs. Robbins had come 
ished ome weeks ago in towering indignation to tell me that she had 
asking Mrs, Jephson to call on Miss Anstruther, and the latter 
answered that it was not her habit to call on the people she 
employed. Yet Mrs. Robbins too had voted for Mrs. Jephson! I 
ised, with a pang of misgiving, that our two names would have 
turned the scale. 
. No,’ said Helen slowly, 7 she has not called, but she has sent 
e several notes about the children. She doesn’t quite know how 
behave,’ she added with a half-smile ; * but that again does not 
tter. What does matter is that we have not a single educa- 
lera- tional principle in common, It will always be impossible for me 
accept any of her suggestions ; and she knows this, and resents 


She 


CClV 
1 her 
lible 
iddi- 
ip of t 


‘What is it she wants you to do?’ 

‘ Everything that I don’t do, I think, and nothing that I do. 
lisapproves of school-games, of intercourse between class and 

ass, and indeed of modern plans generally. She wants prizes and 

will incing and show-days, and more time given to accomplishments.’ 

ndi ‘ All the things you abominate, in short. And you can do nothing 

propitiate her ?’ 

Sse She looked at me with the pleading, half-reproachful look which 

ays took me off my feet and made me approve in her presence 

it I disapproved when out of it. 

Ine ‘[ wonder she sends her children to a High School at all,’ I re- 

ul, marked, 

‘She told me it was a sacrifice, as she had always been accus- 

she tomed to select surroundings ; but she had heard from Lady Lin- 

wood that the Countess of something’s second cousins were at the 


tor 1? 


and S 


Chen it was Lady Linwood who persuaded her to send them,’ 


the | mused. Aloud I asked, ‘Who are the Countess’s second 
ns? 
| haven’t an idea. I never enquire into the relationships.’ 

We both laughed, but I at least felt more inclined tocry. When 
ext liclen got up to go, I did not press her to stay. I had much to 
till ik about. Among other things, a light had broken in on me as 
K. ty Lady Linwood’s diplomacy, She was even cleverer than I had 
dl- cht. She had wo¢ wished Miss Bligh to be elected. She had 

d, as Helen did, that a widow with connections and money, 
at moreover with children at the school, was much more likely to 
CK, ve weight on the Council, and to subserve her ends, than a 
ngs ulous and discredited old maid. But she could only secure 


ur Jephson’s election by pitting her against a more unpopular 
ny idate. Hence her collusion with Mr. Harris. 
nt to bed with a sad heart, and dreamt that I was present at 
ny ‘o-da-fé, where Helen was the victim, and Mrs. Jephson and 
iarris the executioners. Lady Linwood flitted from one to 
n er, whispering and smiling, and Mrs. Robbins crouched 
y at my leet. 


I = 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ny fHE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
r election was the beginning of the end. Mrs. Jephson’s 
I. light weight was thrown into the scales of the opposition, 
i ow became evident that Helen would not be long able to 
y head against her. Meanwhile, the Headmistress’s supporters 
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on the Council included some new members. Mrs. Robbins had 
long been won over, and I was privileged to watch the accession ot 
the Doctor and Mrs. Marks. ‘The former moved slowly and un- 
certainly, being still much under the spell of Lady | inwood, but 





*AS I LINGERED IN HIS GARDEN,’ 


he had a kind heart undér his fussy exterior, and his feelings bott 
as man and doctor had been roused by Miss Anstruther’s patie looks 
and too evident weariness. I[lelen told me with som 
at the beginning of the autumn term, how he had finally calles 
her under pretext of introducing some new educational nostrum, 
and had offered to attend her gratis if she wanted medical advice. 
‘He did it so shyly and deprecatingly,’ she added, ‘and with such 
evident fear of offending me, that I had nothing for it but to thank 
him, and to promise to take him at his word if ever 1 wanted him 
‘You know Dr. Arnold 


three steps il a 


} 
un 


amusement, 


But I am quite well,’ she went on. 
saying ? Well, I never tried to go up 


but if ever I have to miss school-prayers, or my evening correc- 
tions, or my daily half-hour’s walk over the common I shall know 


(airs lime, 


that am ill, ‘That will be time enough to call in Dr. Widdi- 
combe.’ 

‘But surely,’ I said, ‘prevention is better than cure If you 
would but take a little more care of yourself— ’ 

But she shook her head, and assured me that she wa rth 


’ 
prudent and strong. 


Mrs. Marks’ change of front was, like herself, abrupt, and, once 
made, irrevocable. It took place in Helen’s pretty situng-room 
at the school-house on one of her ‘ At Home’ days. I was helping 
to make talk to two or three heavy parents when Mrs. Marks 
entered. She had evidently come witha purpose, and sat still, not 


ittempting to take part in the conversation, till the parents were 


gone, Then she walked across the room, ar ad sat down PI te 
Helen. 

‘Miss Anstruther,’ she said, ‘I have come to tell you that I have 
changed my mind about you. I only half liked your appointme 


I thought you too young, an | probably frivolous, That impression 
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was dissipate s time wenton. I have since thought you only 
lukewat in the cause of educational reform. That impression 
has me een dissipated But | believe, nevertheless, that you are 


a brave, good w in, and anything I can honestly do to further 


vour interests, I will d 


She he d out nel } ind 

*] am sure you could ne herwise than honestly,’ said 
Hlelk vently And, with son emotion, she acc pted the hand 
that ws offered her. 

That was early in October It must have been about a fortnight 


ter that the Canon informed me, with evident annoyance, that 
Miss Anstruther had declined to consider a suggestion he had made 


for getting up a Greek play at the High School. He had been 
present at a striking performance of * Alcestis’ at X College, 
and had come back possessed with the idea that a similar perfor- 
mance would not only be perfectly feasible at Bramston, but would 


be the salvation of the High School. 
*We should use a translation of course,’ he said. ‘The whole 


thing might be done in a few weeks. All that would be necessary 
would be to see that the costumes were correct, and to dig a pit in 
the play-ground. The performance must of course be out of 
door 

* My dear Canon ! at Christmas !’ 

‘Ah! well, it would have to wait till the spring. All the better 


for the perfection of the rendering.’ 

‘But even so, it would mean an immense amount of work. Miss 
Anstruther is quite over-taxed as it is. Who would undertake it ?’ 

*I myself would undertake the general direction, and Denham 
would assist. As to the necessary practisings, two or three ‘in a 
week would, I imagine, be sufficient, and Miss Eldon told me her- 
elf that she would be delighted to undertake them.’ 

* Miss Eldon ! you don’t mean to say that you have consulted her 
privately ? : : 

*I met her last Saturday at Lady Linwood’s,’ he answereda little 
hamefacedly * They had been discussing the matter already, and 
I could not help confessing -that I was disappointed. Miss Eldon 
told me that she would have felt working under me quite an educa- 
tion. She is a nice person,’ he went on, musingly. 

I was too much troubled even to reproach the Canon with his 
indiscretion. 

‘What reason did Miss Anstruther assign for her refusal ?’ I asked 
after a minute 

* She said the girls had no time for the work. But I don’t sup- 
pose that is her real reason. She confessed she had another.’ 


*You may be quite sure that it was her real reason if she said so,’ 
I answered a little sharply ; ‘though of course she may have had 
others too 

But I was vexed with that tyrannous quality in Helen’s honesty 
which had impelled her, having so satisfactory an objection as the 
one assigi ed, to confess to another in the bax kground. I was vexed 
also that she had not tried to meet the Canon half way. Surely, I 





thought, two or three scenes might have been managed. 

*] will see Mi Anstruther,’ I said, ‘and do what I can with 
her.’ 

‘Il And tell her that she does not know her friends. Why 
can she not confide more unreservedly in her Council ?’ . 

As soot the Canon had left me, I put on my things, and 
hurried to the school-house, where I found Helen just sitting down 
to her solitary tea. She was evidently so delighted to see me that 
I had not the heart to find fault I began by quoting the Canon’s 
last remar 

* Is there really no one you can consult?’ I asked half-heartedly. 
She caught the doubt in my tone, and answered with a touch of her 
rare | yfulness, 

* Yes, | will consult vew—as to whom to consult ; when you tell 

ire ready to advise me! But seriously—who is there? The 

Canon is kindness itself, but he has no experience of education, and 
you know he—he changes his mind. The doctor would tell me 
that education is a question of hygiene and wsthetics. Mrs. Marks 
would have us multiply examinations and model ourselves on a boys 
school Each would have a different panacea. Poor little Mrs. 
Kobbios would want to fall on my neck and weep, if I appealed to 
her And that, | think, is the sum total of my friends,’ she added 
wistfully, after a little pause 

It was characteristic of Helen that, while she was unwilling to 
say a word to me in depreciation of her staff, she had no such 

ruple in regard to her Council Perhaps she thought she had a 
duty to the weaker rather than t the stronger ; perhaps she felt 
that one was in the case of while the other was protect- 
‘ my presence. As arule | was only amused by her attitude, 
but ay | felt provoked with her in spite of myself. 

‘| do think you are a little unreasonable,’ | said. ‘ Some of the 

pgs suggested are rely harmless enough. The Canon’s pro 
| , a Greek play, for instance. Why should you object to 


‘I don’t object. In itself it would be delightful. But you know 
how little the Canon’s direction-—with his multifarious engave. 
ments—would amount to. It would mean continual hard practice, 
involving a tax on time and strength which I am sure would not be 
good for the girls, Besides—it would be impossible for me to 
supervise it personally.’ 

‘You mean that it would devolve on Miss Eldon ?’ 

‘I mean,’ she answered flushing, ‘that it would be the old story 
over again. I can’t undertake these things myself, and under the 
circumstances, I can’t delegate them.’ 

*Can’t you change the circumstances ?’ I urged. 

‘ No,’ she answered in a tone that was intended to be final. But 
[ had her intereSt too much at heart to be rebuffed. 

‘My dear, I have always been frank with you, and you must 
bear with me. If Miss Eldon, if any mistress—I don’t want to be 
personal—has faults of character which prevent you from trusting 
the girls with her, may it not be your duty, on your own principles, 
to ask her to resign?’ 

‘ To ask her to resign ?’ she repeated a little bitterly. 

‘Well, then, plainly, to dismiss her ?’ 

There was a minute’s silence. 

‘I think not,’ she then said, with an evident effort to respond to 
my frankness. ‘I have no tangible ground of complaint against 
Miss Eldon. She teaches well, and carries out my instructions. | 
| have no right to quarrel with her for the want of things for which 
I did not and could not stipulate. Besides, I have already refused 
her a testimonial for a Headmistressship, and I think, therefore, 
that I owe her the more consideration.’ 

‘You have refused her a testimonial ?’ I exclaimed. 

*‘Why—did you think I ought to have given it?’ she asked, 
with a slight lifting of the eyebrows. 

‘1 don’t know about that. I am afraid 7 should have given it 
But | was thinking what an enemy you must have made of her.’ 

She said nothing to that, and I left her with the sense of disquie 
which now nearly always followed a talk with her. 

My anxiety was not lessened by an interview | had, a few days 
later, with Annie French. I met her on her way from school, and 
she asked me to let her walk home with me. Instead of that, | 
turned aside with her into the Avenue, where we walked slowly to 
and fro, the yellow leaves crackling under our feet. Annie was 
evidently and agitated. 

‘I must speak to someone,’ she said. ‘I don’t know whether 
Miss Anstruther would think it wrong, but I must. It is about 
Miss Eldon.’ 

*What about Miss Eldon ?’ I asked. 

* Well, 1 am stre she is not loyal to Miss Anstruther. It is no 
anything she says, and not exactly what she does ; but | am sure 
she is trying to undermine her influence.’ 

* How?’ 

‘Why, in this sort of way. If Miss Anstruther finds fault with a 
child, I have noticed that Miss Eldon gets hold of her and pets her 
Or if she speaks seriously to a whole form as she does sometimes, 
Miss Eldon will say something immediately afterwards to make 
them all laugh ; not a¢ Miss Anstruther exactly—— ’ 

* 1 understand: something to break the spell, to change the 
air?’ 

*That’s just it. It’s horrid of her. I don’t think she sees 
the least how nobie she is, how unselfish it 





Annie stopped 
take breath. ‘And if people praise her, she always says some- 
thing, not exactly untrue, but unkind, without seeming to | 
unkind.’ 

‘A damning with faint praise? But all this is in her nature, | 
am afraid. It does not prove any special design against Miss 
Anstruther.’ 

* No—and that is why I could not say anything. But yesterday 
I met Mrs. Jephson in the Bedford Road, and she asked me 1 | 
was true that Miss Anstruther was going away, and Miss Eldo 
coming in her place.’ 

‘T hope you laughed at the suggestion ?’ 

*No; I could not laugh—I was too angry. I asked her 
had been saying such wicked things ; and she only stared 
and walked on. And then I made up my mind | would tel! you 

*You have not said anything to Miss Anstruther?’ 

*O, no! she will never listen to what she calls gossip. 1 
wish I might talk to her,’ she continued sadly. 

‘Has she no friend on the staff who could warn her?’ 
‘No, I think not. You see she couldn’t be intimate wit 
and so she won’t be intimate with anyone. I am sure she \ 

think it quite wrong to make any difference.’ 

‘And the girls,’ 1 said, feeling half treacherous to Il 
pressed the question, ‘ do none of them talk to her? 

‘Not much, I don’t think she encourages individual con! 
You see she doesn’t want them to be influenced by 
motives. ’ 





But Mi 
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remark seemed to me to sum up Helen’s attitude, in its 
g ind its w eakness. 

‘Then the girls as a whole don’t appreciate her !’ 

‘Not at all as she ought to be appreciated. They can’t help 
attending to her. They always obey her, and she has taught them 

work. But they are more afraid of her than fond of her. 
Nine-tenths of them prefer Miss Eldon.’ 

‘And the remaining tenth ?’ 

‘O, that is a little band among the older girls. They simply 
worship her. They think everything she does perfect, and imitate 

lown to their handwriting and the way they do their hair. 
But Miss Anstruther would be very much distressed if she knew.’ 

‘Well, I must not stay out any longer, or I shall take cold. And 
| would not be exiled this winter for a great deal. Don’t say a 
word of what you have told me to anyone else, even to your uncle 
(Annie’s home during the term was at the Cedars), and I will 
consider what can be done.’ 

On reflection I decided that I would tell the Canon what Mrs. 
Jephson had been saying, without giving the name of my in- 
formant 

‘It is shameful,’ I said to him; ‘and I don’t believe that, if 
Miss Eldon were really loyal, such a thing would be possible.’ 

But the Canon was of a different opinion. 

‘A popular person is not responsible for the foolish things 
people say. And Miss Eldon is undoubtedly popular, much more 
so, unfortunately, than Miss Anstruther. Why will she not take 

vice, Mrs. Elphinstone ?’ 

From which it was clear 
ject of the Greek play. 

‘Miss Eldon is most anxious to be of use to her,’ he went on. 
‘Do you think it possible—you know they do say that Miss 
Anstruther is jealous of her.’ 

Jealous! How little the Canon understood her if he could 
think such a thing possible fora moment! No; of jealousy or 
party feeling of any sort Helen was in no danger : of the opposite 
extreme she was in danger. Like Hamlet, she was— 

*Remiss, 
Most generous, and free from all contriving.’ 


itu me that he was still sore on the 


That an enemy should use a poisoned weapon was an idea too 
redible to be entertained. To suspect it was an agony to. her: 
ict on suspicion was an ignominy. Thus she was handicapped 
i contest with treachery, and the end might have been foreseen. 
Meanwhile she worked on resolutely, doggedly, apparently un- 
moved by the criticisms now freely showered on her. Only friends 
who knew her as I did saw how she suffered, and guessed that her 
eming pertinacity was due rather to diffidence than self-confidence. 
But st 
clinging to them. 
‘Don’t let me yield,’ she said to me imploringly, one evening, 
after | had been urging some trifling concession which she thought 
* Let me be true to myself. You know— 


unworthy, 
’ 


**Not failure, but low aim, is crime.’ 
‘But if failare means the failure of the school ?’ 
‘Failure in numbers do you mean, or in tone andaim? Must 
care for a school as one cares for a child, or for oneself? 
ire for it, that is, not prosperity, but rather goodness? Was 
this the line taken by Arnold, Temple, Thring, all the great 
wu rs? 


We were sitting over my drawing-room fire, where we had made 


compact just three years before. In her earnestness Helen 
ipped from her chair, and knelt at my feet, laying her hands on 
*De misunderstand me,’ she said. ‘I don’t for a moment 


mmpare myself with these men, I know I am not great; 


I kn am limited in a hundred directions. But the little I can 
do | do. I must be faithful to the voice I hear, at all costs, 
W ould 1 do but bid her go on bravely, and promise het 
God helping me, I would befriend and support her to the 
CHAPTER X. 
A CRISIS, 

Ir \ so often happens, quite a small thing that brought 
tte crisis at last. Our January Council mecting had 


low length along for the best part of an hour, having 
y te | business before it, when the Secretary asked leave to 
t he had just received. It was from Lady Maud Char- 
g a yearly prize of two guineas to the girl at the High 


x hould pass the best examination in ‘ divinity.’ The 
ni be adjudged by the Canon, who had now for some 


, view to the propitiation of Miss Tree and Mr. Warren, 





was not diffident of her principles—only of her power of 


examined the school in religious knowledge. I, of course, recog- 
nised Lady Linwood’s hand, and scented mischief, but | waited to 
hear what the Canon would say. He fell into the trap laid for 
him, and in his delight expressed himself with even less reticence 
than usual, Nothing could be better, he said. The proposal 
did credit alike to Lady Maud’s heart and to her judgment. It 
would vindicate the Headmistress’s excellent teaching, and at the 
same time give the school the gentle stimulus it needed. He re 
quested that a courteous answer might be sent at once to Lady 
Maud, accepting her offer. 

‘You forget,’ I said, hastening to interpose, ‘that we can do 
nothing till our next meeting. Also that we have already passed a 
resolution against prize-giving.’ 

The minutes were consulted, and it was found that I was right. 

‘The resolution was a general one, | take it,’ said the Canon, 
‘and did not contemplate exceptional circumstances.’ 

*I think that at least,’ I answered, ‘ Miss Anstruther ought to be 
consulted before we rescind our resolution.’ 

‘Undoubtedly. But she will, of course, see with us that the only 
proper course is to accept Lady Maud’s offer.’ 

‘Z don’t see it at all,’ broke in Mrs. Marks. ‘ Prizes are silly 
things—lollipops for babies! | I am quite of Miss Anstruther’s 
mind. And why should divinity be put on a platform by itself !’ 

Now, this was unfortunate ; for Mrs. Marks had a doubtful repu- 
tation for orthodoxy, and the question both detracted from the 
force of her objection and ruffled the Canon. Before he could 
reply, Lady Linwood, who had put on an expression of pious 
horror, remarked that, in her opinion, divinity was of quite sufreme 
importance. To this the Canon, Mr. Warren, and Mr. Harris (Miss 
Tree was absent) cried ‘Hear, hear!’ Mr. Harris went on to 
remark, with some warmth, that he did not think the Council ought 
to be deterred from doing what was best for the school by the 
follies—‘ We will say the idiosyncracies,’ put in the Canon—by the 
idiosyncracies of a Headmistress, under whom it neither increased 
nor held ground. There was a mixed murmur of approval and 
dissent. At least the meeting had ceased to be dull. 

‘How many pupils are entered at the High School this term ?’ 
asked the chairman, appealing to Mr. Robbins. 

* Eighty-seven.’ 

‘ That is twenty more than we began with,’ I remarked. 

* Nineteen,’ corrected Mr. Harns, who prided himself on the 
accuracy of his information, ‘And thirty-four less than we /av 
had.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Canon with a’sigh, ‘we must postpone the 
question to our next meeting. You will be so good as to enter the 
necessary notice, Mr. Robbins, and to explain matters to Lady 
Maud.’ 

He was preparing to dismiss us, when Mrs. Jephson looked up 
from a private consultation with Mr. Harris, and gave notice of 
a second question. 

*I wish to ask the Council at our next meeting,’ she said, con- 
sulting a paper in her hand, ‘to what point it is usual for a Head- 
mistress to allow her school to be reduced before offering hes 
resignation !’ 

‘Mrs. Jephson is in order, I believe, Mr. Chairman?’ put in 
Mr. Harris, as the Canon did not speak at once. 

‘Quite in order,’ he answered gravely ; and having requested 
Mr. Robbins to * minute’ the notice, he adjourned the meeting in 
silence. 

I lingered over the hall-fire till the rest were gone, 

* You must persuade her to this,’ said the Canon, coming up to 
me. ‘Tell her that everything depends on it. She may yield 
gracefully and be saved, or she may resist and be lost. 1 would 
not answer for what the council may do if she thwarts them in their 
present temper.’ 

‘That is not an argument that will weigh with her.’ 

‘Then approach ber on the ethics of the question : 
extremes. Horace——’ 

* Helen does not believe in Horace.’ 

‘Then Shakespeare. What is it he 
greatly joka 

* «To do a great right, do a little wrong?” 

‘Ah! well, one would not say that exactly. 
Bible itself, Mrs. Elphinstone, is on our side. 
tion ate 

* My dear Canon! when you told us yourself the other day that 
the ‘* moderation” of the Authorised Version meant gentleness ? 
And when was Helen otherwise than gentle?’ 

‘Well, I am sure there is something, but it has escaped me.’ 

He passed his hand in perplexity over his forehead. 

‘Perhaps you mean,’ I suggested gently, ‘** What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?”’’ 

He sighed, silenced. Then, after a pause : 

‘She is too good for us, Mrs. Elphinstone. 
the matter. Good, but not wise.’ 


the evil of 


says? **To do right 





But the Bible—the 
** Let your modera- 





That is the truth of 
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‘No, not wise,’ I ayreed. ‘** The children of this world are 
wiser In their generation than the children of light. That is the 
sum of the situation, my dear Canon. But I will do what I can 
with her. 

And I did. I would not confront her strenuous accents and clear, 
pleading eyes ; but I sent her a letter. I urged that the concession 
re quired of her was a pe riec tly innocent one 4 that it did not commit 
her beyond the particular case ; that to elevate questions of ex- 
pediency into questions of grave right and wrong was at least to 
strain out a gnat (was that the text the Canon had wanted ?), even 
if it did not necessarily involve the swallowing of a camel. 

Lid I wish her to yield or not? I hardly knew. Hier letter is 
before me as I writ: 





You mean everything that is kind. But how can I give 
way on what is so clearly a question of principle? You know what 
| feel about prizes: how they lower the noblest of exercises to the 
level of a game of skill, or at best of an unwelcome task. How 
can children respect and love what they must be bribed to do? And 


when to the evil of bribery is added that of emulation, with the 
jealousies and heart-burnings it brings in its train, can you wonder 


t my feeling as | do? 

‘And [am now asked to degrade “ divinity,” as I have refused to 
degrade arithmetic or history! How can there be any answer but 
one to this? No; [must protest against all prize-giving, and most 
of all ayainst the particular prize proposed, 

Am | obstinate? If so, I can only say that I have no choice 
but to be obstinate. You will understand and forgive me. . j 


I did forgive her, but I was sorely perplexed. When I told the 
Canon of my failure, he made a suggestion which had crossed my 
mind more than once, but only to be dismissed. 

If she must oppose us,’ he said, ‘her most dignified course will 
be to offer her resignation at the same time. This will prove her 
disinterestedness, and probably win the majority to her side. 
Otherwise | am really afraid that the Council may take the matter 
into their own hands 

* What majority is required for a dismissal ?’ 

‘Only two-thirds \nd the enemy have that majority already. 
Warn her that, if she holds out, they will certainly take the initia- 
tive. 

‘1 would rather say the exact opposite. 


It is of nouse appealing 
o her fears. 


But if I could tell her that the council would in xo 
s¢ take the initiative, she might listen to us.’ 

‘Then do tell her so. Why not? A majority of two-thirds on 
s0 serious a question is by no means easy to secure. No; we may 
censure, possibly, but we shall not dismiss. You may tell her so 
safely 


But it was more than a week before I could make up my mind to 
approach Helen on the subject. My resolution was clinched at 
last by a conversation reported to me by Mrs. Robbins, She told 
me in tears that Mrs. Jephson had declared publicly (/.¢., in Lady 
Linwood’s drawing-room) that Miss Anstruther was not a fit person 
for a Headmistress, and that in her opinion if she opposed the 
Council in the matter of the prize they would be justified in 
dismissing her, 

‘Miss Anstruther will never wait to be dismissed,’ Mrs. Robbins 
had retorted, with perhaps more spirit than prudence. *She would 
rather resign a hundred times.’ 

And what did Mrs. Jephson say to that?’ I asked. 


‘O, she answered in her coarse way that Miss Anstruther knew, 


quite well on which side her bread was buttered, and would stick on 
is long as she could 
It was this that stung me into making my last appeal to Helen. 
The necessity was an agony to me, but I had little fear for the 
result That Helen should cling to emolument and office, 
elieving that her Council had ceased to confide in her, and yet wer« 
aid by compassion from giving effect to their dissatisfaction, was 
ome a thing incredible. And the action, I still hoped, might save 
her Her disinterestedness would appeal to the less acrimonious of 
her opponents, and the dread of losing her to the few who still 
loved und valued her. But I had not reckoned with her absolute 
singleness of purpose. 
she said, when, having made an appointment with 
her at the school-house, I hinted as delicately as I could at what 
‘Oh, you don’t know how 
often the wish has come to me that I might! But that is only 
lately, since I have been feeling tired, and easily discouraged. It 
would be an exceedingly wrong thing to do really.’ 
‘ But if the Council are not satisfied ? 
‘What has -hat to do with it? It is God who has given me my 


Work 


* Resign ? 


wemed to me a desperate expe dient 


* But, my dear, you would put the | ouncil nowhere ! 

‘Not at all. They are responsible to God, too. If they think lam 
. it is their bounden duty to get rid of me.’ 
‘But they would not,’ I urged, remembering my talk with the 


not doing my work well 


Canon. ‘ Even if they liked you less than they do, they would 
never have courage to take so extreme a step.’ 

‘Then they are cowards. I must not be a coward, too. 

The case seemed hopeless. I used my last weapon. 

* My dear, you take things much too seriously. It would not ly 
a case of really surrendering your post. It would only be a way 
showing that you were ready to do so if #ecessary. In all proba. 
bility your action would only bring out the latent good will of the 
Council, and you would find yourself confirmed in your position and 
stronger than ever.’ 

She rose from her seat, and the indignant colour rushed to her 
cheek. She spoke to me as she had never done before. 

‘That might have been Lady Linwood,’ she said, and neither 
words nor accent could well have been more scathing. I rose too, 
humiliated and angry. Helen was struggling for composure, an 
for a minute or two neither of us spoke. Then, as I was turning 
towards the door, she laid her hand on mine. 

*Tell me you did not mean that,’ she pleaded, in a voice that 
was hardly more than a whisper. * You see—you see, don’t you?— 
that it would be acting a lie. © you have always been my frie: 
my one friend! Don’t make me disbelieve in you !’ 

I yielded utterly—how could I otherwise? I took her in my 
arms, and asked her forgiveness, and told her how distracted I had 
been, and héw, in my anxiety for her reputation and happiness, | 
hardly seemed to know right from wrong. And so, over the grave 
of my murdered hope, we embraced and were friends again. 

Three days later I had a note from her. 

‘I have been thinking a great deal of our interview last Monday, 
and-am so sorry if I seemed censorious. What right have I to 
be that? I too have been distracted lately, and have forgotten 
plain matters of duty. When I went into school on Tuesday, | 
suddenly remembered a whole pile of books which ought to have 
been corrected and returned, and which had entirely escaped me 
I, of course, told the girls that I had forgotten them, and I could 
see by the sensation I caused that they were shocked. Such a thing 
has never happened before. Then in the afternoon I had an 
indignant note from a parent on whom I had promised to call, 
which promise I had also forgotten. Then yesterday my hea 
ached so much that I could not be present at the girls’ hockey 
match ; so there was another omission. And, besides all this, | 
have for some time past been losing my temper, and doing abse 
things, and feeling my nerves all ajar. You will doubtless tell m 
in*your kindness that the whole thing is the result of worry ar 
over-pressure, and you are possibly mght. But the result ist 
same. Iam not doing my work as I used to do, or as it ought to 
be done, and the fact seems to me to throw a new light on th 
question of resignation. I should still feel it wrong to resign for 
pleasure or ease, or because my educational theories differed from 
other people’s. But if I cannot do the work I have under. 
taken to do, then the course you recommended may be the right on 
I will think it over, and let you know what I decide on. Only, 
whatever it is, my decision wil! be honest, and must be final.’ 

I was sure that this letter was prompted in part by the delicacy 
of feeling which did so much to redeem Helen’s abruptness. 5h 
knew she had hurt me, and was anxious, by accusing herself, to 
remove any lingering sense of humiliation on my part. But | saw 
also that her: self-reproach was genuine, and that she was nol 
unlikely to yield to an exaggerated conscientiousness what she had 
refused to self-interest and to pride. A wave of reaction came over 
me : a dread of losing her, a longing to avert the possibility. Might 
this still be done at the eleventh hour ? To-day was Thursday : the 
Council meeting was on Monday. A sudden inspiration seized me 
| would see Lady Maud herself, and induce her to withdraw 
offer. I did not know her, but in that moment of exaltation t 
fact mattered little. I ordered my brougham, and within half an 
hour, without taking counsel of anyone, had set out on my ten 
miles’ drive. I came home long after dark, tired out, and with 
fresh cold, which confined me for three days to my room. But I ha 
that in my hand which made me happier and more hopeful than ! 
had felt since my return from abroad. 

















CHAPTER XL. 
CHECK AND COUNTER-CHECK. 
Iv was only on condition of going and returning in a closed carma 
that I was allowed to attend that February meeting. A [ ca 
down stairs befurred and bemantled | found two letters awaiting me 





on the hall table, and being rather late, thrust them hastily into @) 
pocket to read on the way. The first, from my ste} aughter, 
lasted me the whole of my drive ; the other, [ thought, might wal! 
The meeting was a full one, and, from a glance at the faces roua 
the table, [ could see that serious business was expected. After' 
or three preliminary formalities, the Chairman turned e § 

with a face from which he could not banish the gloom, asked 


for the result of my communication with Miss Anstruther. 
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‘ Miss 


te th 
reorets t 
gret 


Anstruther,’ I answered cheerfully and with a firm voice, 
vat she is unable to accept Lady Maud Charteris’s offer, 
to change her views on the question of prize-giving.’ 

The gloom on the €anon’s face deepened. Ti here was ‘sensation 
court,’ and I waited to enjoy it. 

‘But,’ [ continued, ‘I have received a letter from Lady Maud 
erself, which, with your permission, it may be as well to read 
efore the matter is proceeded with.’ 

| _— my letter to the Secretary, who, while all gazed on him 
xpectantly, adjusted his spectacles, and read as follows :— 


‘My dear Madam, 
I have discovered with much regret that in offering a 


prize to the Bramston High School I am unwittingly violating 
the rule so wisely laid down by your Council, and so loyally 


aintained by your Headmistress, in discouragement of emulation. 
My own sympathies are so strongly with you in the matter that I 
n only beg that you will accept my apologies, and allow me to 
withdraw my proposal. I trust, however, that in lieu of it your 
ouncil will permit me to offer sixty guineas, to be applied in any 
way they may think fit, in token of my confidence both in the school 
snd in its excellent Headmistress. 
I am, 
Yours very faithfully, 
MaAupb ELEANOR MARY CHARTERIS. 


lhe shot told. The discovery that I, the friend and advocate of 
Helen, was in the confidence of Lady Maud was of weight in itself. 
lier endorsement of our resolution against prizes made it difficult, 
without stultifying ourselves, to attempt cny further discussion ; her 
withdrawal of her offer left us nothing to discuss. All this the 
Canon explained in ponderous sentences, through which his own 
xcitement quivered and sparkled. Nor was it possible for him 
to pass over the reference to Helen. 

‘There can be no doubt,’ he explained, ‘that, as pointed out 
y her ladyship, the council has declared itself distinctly against 

ze-giving, and that Miss Anstruther has proved her loyalty by 
supporting their decision. She will doubtless, however, like to be 
informed that Lady Maud has anticipated her action.’ 

He asked the Secretary to request the attendance of Miss Anstru- 
ther, who was waiting, we were informed, in the library. In the 
pause that followed I glanced round the table. 1 noted the scowl 
n Mrs. Jephson’s usually smooth countenance, the forced pale 
nile cn Lady Linwood’s, the portentous gravity of Mr. Harris, 
¢ undisguised delight of Mrs. Robbins. All told me of the com- 
leteness of our triumph. Mrs. Marks gave mea broad nod and 
smile across the table ; the doctor all but audibly chuckled. Lady 
Linwood scribbled a line on a slip of paper and handed it to 
Mrs. Jephson. The action reminded me of the note on my hall- 

le which I had brought with me unopened, and I looked at it 

w. It was from Helen, and contained one word—‘Yes.’ I 
tarted, but the next moment recovered myself. If it meant what 
feared, Helen had written in ignorance, and the ignorance could 

last. She would see in a few seconds that everything was 
— for her. 
this had barely occupied two minutes. While I was still 
rusing > the tiny note Helen came in, and after her usual quiet 
eisance, took her seat at the Chairman’s left hand, He greeted 
rT ¢ Susively, 

‘Miss Anstruther, you will be rejoiced to hear that Lady Maud 
harteris entirely endorses your—our wish in the matter of prizes, 
ad has withdrawn her offer.’ 

She gazed at him in bewilderment, and, when he made her 
l, flushed deeply, and looked, I thought, rather troubled 





an pleased. While the Secretary, however, at the Chairman’s re- 
lest, read the letter aloud, she gradually regained her composure. 
There was a silence when he had finished. Then she turned to the 

non, and said, smiling :— 

‘Then, I suppose, there is nothing more to be said about it ?’ 
‘Nothing at all,’ he answered, evidently a little disappointed. 


's there anything you wish to ask us, Miss Anstruther ? 

Chi e speech was always understood to mean that the Head- 
resence was no longer required unless she had anything 
rward, and Helen had seldom of late troubled the Council 
i any business of her own. But to-day she waited. 

Ve answered gently, ‘there is something I should like to 


very pale by this time, but quite composed, and we 
r with a sense of something electric in the air. She 
yal a minute, looking straight at her audience, as she 
lass. Her voice was sweet and clear as usual, but a 
ous, and she now and then paused for a word. 

d, she began, ‘ that Lady Maud Charteris has withdrawn 
because I should have been sorry if what I have to 


ad been prefaced by any disagreement between us. | 
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have decided that it will be best on the whole that | should give up 
the school.’ 

There was a stir and whisper among the audience, and a move- 
ment on the Canon’s part to stop her. But she silenced him with 
a gesture and went on 

‘I think I need not tell you that I have not come to this decision 
from resentment of the attitude which you have thought it right to 
assume from time to time as regards my action. Nor have | done 
so, on the other hand, from a belief that 1 ought in all matters to 
conform my action to your wishes. I think it probable that 
differences of opinion between us are inevitable, and it is for you, 
not for me, to decide how far such differences are incompatible 
with my continued tenure of the school.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ from the Canon, who could with difficulty 
restrain his impatience. She gave him a half smile, and continued. 

‘But I know that I am not doing my work as it ought to be 
done. For some time now I have felt unequal to it, and it is 
clear that under the present circumstances of the school | cannot 
ask either for a holiday or for an additional mistress. I have, 
therefore, no choice but to resign my post, and | trust to you to 
accept my resolution as sincere—and final.’ 

She rose as she spoke, and we all rose with her. 
the first to recover speech. 

‘Miss Anstruther, this is preposterous,’ he said. 
have just received so signal a proof of our confidence 

‘ Please, please don’t make me discuss the matter any further,’ 
she said, her voice scarcely audible through the rising hubbub of 


The Canon was 


‘When you 


talk. He lingered a moment with her at the door, and we broke 
out like boys in the absence of a master. I had much to think of, 


but kept my head cool that I might take count of what was going 
on. As far as I could gather, neither friends nor foes of Helen 
fully accepted her statement as to motive. “The former thought she 
had adopted a graceful pretext to cover her retreat, the latter that 
she was employing a ruse for ends of her own. 

‘A silly farce 7 call it,’ Mrs. Jephson was distinctly heard to say 
‘And a very impertinent one. She was afraid we should dismiss 
her, and thought she would back out while she could.’ 

‘Hardly that, Mrs. Jephson,’ cried the little Doctor, with un- 
wonted boldness. ‘ Hardly that, in the face of Lady Maud’s letter. 
Whatever Miss Anstruther’s motive may be, it is certain that she is 
absolutely disinterested. 

*I don’t wonder she wants to go, with such a nasty lot of us to 
have to do with,’ wailed Mrs. Robbins. 

Meanwhile the Canon had returned, and I whispered to him 
under cover of the noise— 

* Do dismiss the Council and get them away, and tell them first 
that nothing is settled. It is for ws to decide whether or not we 


accept Miss Anstruther’s resignation, and that can’t be done till next 
month.’ 
So the Canon called to order and gave the necessary ‘ notice of 


question,’ which I was sure caused some disappointment in the 
enemy’s camp. 

‘Is there anything else on the ayem/a?’ he asked. 

‘Only Mrs. Jephson’s question,’ said Mr. Robbins, dubiously. 
He referred to the question relating to the diminution of the school, 
of which notice had been given by Mrs. Jephson at our last meeting. 
Mrs. Jephson glanced viciously at the note from Lady Linwood 
which she had been crumbling in her hand, and which I was sure 
was a suggestion not to press the matter just now. But she was 
slow to realise that the situation had changed. Mr. Harris leaned 
across the table and whispered to her. 

‘We will consider the question /ostponed, 
Chairman,’ he said aloud ; 

Then we broke up. 


if you please, Mr. 
and this was agreed to. 


I made my way to the library, but, to my 


disappointment, Helen was gone. The Canon joined me as | came 
out. 

‘What does this mean?’ he asked. ‘ It is sheer idiocy. Why, 
she had the game in her own hands.’ 

‘It means that she is going,’ I said. ‘ Hler words were plain 
enough.’ 

* But what in the world can her motive be ?’ 

* Precisely what she says it is, my dear Canon,  Isn’t there 


story of a diplomatist who mystified both friend and foe by always 
telling the exact truth? We shall never understand Miss Anstruther 
until we realise that she always means exactly what she says 
neither more nor less.’ 

‘But when, thanks to your good management, 
turning in her favour. That letter from 
stroke.’ 

‘It is useless, as far as Helen is concerned. She has made up 
her mind that she is not strong enough for the work, and the fact 
would not be affected in her eyes by any change of circumstances. ’ 

‘Confess, now, that you are feeling thoroughly provoked with 
her.’ 


everything was 
Lady Maud was a master 
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‘It is of no use feeling provoked with Helen,’ I sighed. ‘One 
must take her as she is. 

My brougham was announced, but, urged by the Canon, I dis- 
missed it for an hour and stayed to tea. In the drawing-room we 
discussed the situation, taking Mrs. Merewether into counsel. 

\ question was raised as to Helen's possible sources of income. 
(ine of the graceful speeches attributed by rumour to Mrs. Jephson 
was the expression of a belief that Miss Anstruther had taken care 
to ‘feather her own nest.’ I had my doubts on the subject, but had 
not dared to questior her. 

‘It is impossible for me to ask her,’ I said. ‘ Besides, it is a 
consideration that would have no weight with her.’ 

One loophole of escape we all saw. Helen had herself admitted 
that physical incapacity was her only reason for resignation. Her 
words had also implied that a holiday might remove that incapacity. 
If then, we thought, we could arrange the holiday, she would have 
no further excuse for insistance. The Canon suggested that part of 
Lady Maud’s sixty guineas—which, he declared, we owed indirectly 
to Helen—should be spent in providing a substitute during her 
absence. The scheme approved itself to the rest of us, and made 
the Canon so happy that he almost ceased to regret what had 
happened. 

‘She will come back a new creature,’ he declared, ‘fresh and 
vigorous and healthy-minded. Depend upon it, half our difficulties 
with her have resulted from a morbid condition of the blood.’ 

We agreed to mature our plans and to sound our friends privately, 
but to say nothing to Helen till it became necessary to secure her 
consent in view of the required week’s notice. Meanwhile, the pro- 
gress of events made it abundantly clear that she must either take a 
long rest or leave us altogether. She hada bad nervous seizure 
about ten days after the meeting, and Dr. Widdicombe, in whose 
hands she placed herself, only allowed her to go on working under 
severe limitations, and on condition that she gave up all work for 
at least six months after Easter. The Doctor, though perfectly 

incere, was, of course, in our confidence ; but Helen supposed him 

to be subordinating her interests to professional honesty, and re- 
spected him accordingly. On hearing his verdict she wrote to the 
Chairman, asking whether, under the circumstances, she might be 
allowed to give up her post at Easter, instead of waiting till August. 
The necessary ambiguity of his reply distressed her so much—I was 
with her when she received it—that I resolved at all costs to put an 
end to her suspense, and, though it still wanted a full fortnight to the 
March meeting, arranged with the Canon that we should call on her 
the following day. 

Miss Anstruther received us with her usual composure, though I 
could see that she was nervously apprehensive as to what might be 
said. We, perhaps, were hardly less nervous ; we were so used to 
opposition from her that we could hardly believe she would not 
thwart us unnecessarily. The Canon, whom I had primed, began 
boldly. 

‘1 am intending to make a counter-proposal to that of accepting 
your resignation,’ he said. ‘I am intending to ask for a six months’ 
holiday for you, from April to September. ‘The school will of 
course still be in your hands, and you can make what arrangement 
you please for its management during your absence. Lady Maud’s 
gilt will cover the necessary expense.’ 


Ile paused. Helen had flushed and paled alternately as he 
poke, and by the time he had finished, her eyes were filled with 
tear I vlanced at the Canon, who had omitted the most impor- 


tant portion of his speech 

*And, Miss Anstruther,’ he went on, ‘our action must not be 
understood as hampering you in any way, You come back com- 
mitted to nothing. All we wish to know is whether, if we carry 
out our proposal, you will consent to it.’ 

She took my hand, but for a moment she did not speak ; I think 
she could not. Then she said, looking straight at the Canon— 

* Llow can I help consenting, if the school is put back into my 
hands, aad I am strong enough to work it? It would be cowardice 
to refuse. But at the same time I know—I can’t help knowing 
that it is not for the school’s sake, but for mine, that you are pro- 
posing this. And it is just because you are so kind to me—so 
exceedingly kind—that I don’t want to do what you might after- 
wards regret. No—if you wish it, I will acquiesce in your plan ; 
but honestly, seriously, 7 don’t advise it.’ 

She leaned back in her chair, so pale that I signed to the Canon 
to leave us to ourselves. As I watched her, having given her some 
drops of a restorative which stood near, I thought of her words— 
* lt would be cowardice to refuse.’ Did they imply that a renewal 
of the struggle, even after rest, was a thing she could not contem- 
plate without pain? Was it possible that our proposed kindness 
was not kindness at all, but cruelty? When she smiled at me again, 
with an apology for her silliness, | said 

* My dear, you have told me what you think would be the wise 
course for us and the right course for you. But you have not told 
us what you would really like 


‘Does that come into it?’ she asked simply. ‘I have no 
thought about that.’ 

‘Certainly it comes in. If, as you say, we are doing this { 
your sake, I, for one, should like to know that we are not doiny 
what you dislike. It is not for your sake only,’ I added tenderly 
* Some of us think the school will never be the same again if yoy 
leave it. But of course we are thinking of you too. So dotr 
and tell me what you really wish.’ 

She did not answer at once, but, as I watched her, a light came 
into her eyes, and a flush to her cheeks, as they might to a young 
warrior looking over some unfought field, and forecasting the 
triumphs of the day. Then, as suddenly, the flush paled, and he; 
face wore a look of terror and anguish, as though to the same war 
rior were given a vision of slaughter and death, followed by defes 
and disgrace and surrender. She closed her eyes, and said softly, 
almost inaudibly, 

*No, I do not wish it.’ 








‘ CHAPTER XII. 
NOES AND AYES. 


THE crocuses were once more aflame in the Canon’s garden a 
we crossed it to discuss the question of Miss Anstruther’s resigna. 
tion. The Canon had been in residence at St. Alphege since our 
interview with Helen, and I had made no attempt to communicate 
with him. It seemed to me that her confidence was sacred ; I was 
sure also that he would tell me—as indeed I tried to tell myself— 
that she was too ill to know her own mind. Meanwhile, we hai 
sounded the minds of the Council, and found that our majority 
would be smaller than we had hoped. The favourable impression 
produced by Lady Maud’s letter had been largely modified by 
Helen’s own action, and some even among her friends were inclined 
to the opinion that both she and the school too would be ‘ well out 
of it.’ 

This opinion the Canon now set himself to counteract. He 
began with a little speech, as effective and graceful as I have ever 
heard him make, insisting on Miss Anstruther’s high qualifications, 
on, the manifest ill-health from which she was suffering when she 
offered her resignation, and on the injustice we should be doing, 
both to ourselves and her, if we allowed her to act on the dictates 
of a morbid conscientiousness. 

‘Has Miss Anstruther expressed a wish to withdraw her resigi 
tion ?’ interposed Mrs. Jephson. 

‘No; but she has given her consent to the amendment | a 
about to propose.’ 

Mrs. Jephson sniffed, as though to signify that she had always 
suspected a ‘ plant.’ ; 

The Canon proceeded to point out that, owing to Miss An- 
struther’s illness, her resignation would necessarily take effect at 
once, and that to accept it would therefore be to throw her on her 
own resources, without time or opportunity, even if she had th 
health, for seeking a new post. He then set forth his counter 
proposal at considerable length. It was warmly supported by Dr 
Widdicombe, and after a little desultory discussion we proceeded 
to vote upon it. Being an amendment, it took precedence of the 


e 


‘main question, which, if the amendment were carried, would fall 


through of itself. 

I have already explained that we did not vote by ballot. In 
ordinary cases we contented ourselves with a show of hands; in 
serious case we had recourse to what was practically a division, eact 
member in turn recording an ‘aye’ or ‘no,’ which was duly 1 
scribed and reported by the Secretary. This was the plan we now 
adopted. My own mind, since that interview with Helen, ba 
been in a pitiable state of uncertainty. On the side of retaiming 
her were her material interests, my strong unwillingness to lose het, 
my belief that, whatever her mistakes, we should never again have 
so capable and devoted a Headmistress. Against it was the persis 
tent misgiving, confirmed by her own sad insight, that the differences 
between her and curselves (to identify myself for a moment wit! 
the average Bramstonian) were too fundamental to bode anything 
in the future but renewed and more serious disaster. Revolving 
these things, I yet took count, half mechanically, of the ‘ayes = 
* noes’ as they followed the Chairman’s roll-call—for the most pat 
promptly and loudly, in a few cases softly and with hesitation. 

*Mrs. Marks?’ 

* Aye.’ 

‘Mr. Harris?’ 

‘No.’ 

* Lady Linwood ” 

* No.’ 

‘Mrs. Jephson ’’ 

* No.’ 

‘Mrs. Robbins ?’ 


* Aye.’ 
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yered, faintly but quite clearly, ‘no,’ 
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‘Dr. Widdicombe ? 
* Aye ; 
‘Mr. Warren ? 

‘No 

‘Miss Tree?’ 
‘No.’ 

‘Mr. Denham 
‘ \ve 

if five other members, whom, as their presence was exceptional, 
eed not specify further, three had -been secured by the enemy, 
itwo by ourselves. By the time my turn came (I was on the 
irman’s right) eight ‘noes’ had been recorded and six ‘ ayes.’ 
ne would be the seventh ‘aye,’ the Canon’s the eighth, and his 
ing-vote would give us the majority. The Canon smiled as he 
led my name; he too had taken count of the votes, and knew 
were safe. But as I moved my lips for ‘aye’ there flashed 
n me a sudden vision of Helen’s despairing gesture as she whis- 
i ‘No; I do not wish it.’ I faltered, waited, and then an- 
There was a movement 
ng the table, and the Canon stared as if he could not believe his 


9? 





ses. 

‘You cannot have understood,’ he said. ‘The question before us 
it that of accepting the resignation, but of giving a grace-term.? 

‘| know ’—I said—‘I know what I am doing.’ ' 

His expression of hopeless bewilderment would have been comical 
ler different circumstances. After looking in vain for some guid- 
ein my face, he said loudly and impressively : 

Well, my own vote is ‘‘ aye,’’ and my casting vote——” 

‘There is no question of a casting vote,’ interfered Mr. Robbins, 
ily. ‘The **noes” have it, by nine to seven.’ 

The Canon leaned back in his seat, the picture of resigned 
air. 

‘We may as well disperse,’ he said gloomily. 
to be done.’ 

‘Is not the question of Miss Anstruther’s resignation to be pro- 
«d with?’ asked the Secretary. ‘ Does the one vote exclude 
other ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ cried the Chairman, brightening visibly under the 
ence of anew hope. ‘It does nothing of the kind. We will 
eed by all means. But perhaps’—more brightly still—‘ some 
mber has another amendment to propose. We will take that first.’ 

‘There is nothing on the paper.’ 

‘Not a notice of one for our next meeting ?’ 

e looked expectantly at me. But there was nothing. And 


* There is nothing 





win he fell back discomfited. 


Ve proceeded with the main resolution : *‘ That Miss Anstruther’s 
ignation be accepted.’ The voting was as before, the ‘ayes’ and 
’ being simply reversed, except that I spared myself the pain 
superfluous ‘aye’ by not voting at all. This gave eight votes 
and seven against the motion. The Chairman received the 
lt without comment, and a special meeting having been arranged 
tthe following week, in view of the exigencies of the position, 
ispersed quietly. 

The Canon had to return to St. Alphege by the four o’clock train, 
| offered to drive him to the station. He attacked me as soon 
ve were alone. 

What does this mean ?’” 
¢ seized you ?’ 

\n impulse I could not resist,’ I said. ‘ A sudden uncontrollable 

muasion that it would not be for Helen’s happiness to vote as I 
nded. You must forgive me, my dear friend! I could not help 

yself.’ 

rium et mutabile semper femina,’ he muttered, but not ill- 
wedly. ‘I thought you must have some counter-scheme, some 

v device for making things smooth. Can nothing be done ?’ 
Nothing,’ I said sadly. * I believe, on my soul I do, that things 

t best as they are.’ 

)weparted. I drove straight to the school-house, and asked 


he asked. ‘ What insane impulse can 


My dear,’ I said, kissing her, ‘we have done as you wished, 
ave cvreed to let you go.’ 

And I y sure from the look on her face that for the moment at 

‘she was glad. I let her give me some tea, and took courage 
her about her plans. 


lshall vo to my brother at the Cape,’ she said. ‘He has an 

nich farm there, and has always asked me to make a home with 
ever | wanted one. Of course if I had been coming back, 
st} 





tayed in England ; but as it is, I would rather go.’ 

he brother you once told me you were helping?’ | 
dear Helen, you must forgive me if I am indiscreet. 
10uld so like to be sure that you are well provided for 


| provided for,’ she answered, with a flush and a smile. 
. a 


| looked expectantly at her : 
exactly thirty pounds a year.’ 
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‘My dear!’ I exclaimed in dismay. * Why didn’t you tell me ?’ 

‘How could I, when it might conceivably have biassed your 
judgment? You know I don’t always and altogether trust you,’ 
she added, with a caressing touch that took the sting from ner 
words, ‘And, indeed, I shall have ample. 1 have saved enough 
for outfit and passage money, and the rest will more than cover my 
**keep.’’ Besides, I have no doubt I shall find things to do, No 
worker ever wanted for work.’ 

* But livers have wanted for a living 

‘Have they?’ as the brightness taded—she was easily tired in 
those days. ‘I don’t somehow think that I shall.’ 

And she was right. 

The next day the local post brought me the agenda for our 
adjourned meeting. They included two ‘ notices of question’ : ove 
from Mrs. Jephson, ‘That Miss Eldon be requested to act as tem 
porary Headmistress’ ; the other from Dr. Widdicombe, * That 
some form of presentation should be made to Miss Anstruther.’ 

The first proposal was only what I had expected, as it was of 
course too late to make a permanent appointment till the summer. 
The second, though I only half liked it, did credit, I thought, both 
to the good feeling and courage of our little Doctor. The shape it 
assumed, however, when we met at the Cedars in the following week, 
was unfortunate. He confessed, with a good deal of stammering, 
that he wanted to make up a ‘ purse’ for Miss Anstruther. 

‘Only as an expression of our regard,’ he added, flushing hotly. 
‘It is quite usual.’ 

I was surprised and vexed, as I had confided to no »ne that Helen 
was poor; but I learnt afterwards that his suspicions had been 
excited by her refusal to place herself under a nerve specialist in 
London. Meanwhile, his proposal excited unmistakable murmurs 
of dissent in both camps. 

‘Quite impossible, my dear Doctor,’ said the Canon urbanely (he 
seemed to have quite recovered his good humour). ‘We could not 
offer Miss Anstruther a present of money. But the salary for the 
term during which she would naturally have been with us would be 
quite a different matter. What do you say, Mrs. Elphinstone ?’ 

‘I am afraid even that will not do,’ I answered. * Miss Anstru- 
ther weuld tell us that she had no claim to it, and we could not offer 
it as a gift.’ 

*Well then, couldn’t we send her an address?’ broke in Mrs 
Robbins. ‘ Just to say how much we love her and believe in her, 
and how sorry we are she is going.’ 

There was a ‘hear, hear !’ from Mrs. Marks. 
grave, Mrs. Jephson disgusted. 
her face was inscrutable. 

But the Canon was only aware of the ‘hear, hear !’ 

* Surely,’ he said, beaming on his audience, ‘that is a suggestion 
we can all endorse? An expression of our regret, our appreciation, 
at lowest of our sympathy, must find an echo in the hearts of us all.’ 

He looked round benignly, as though he would fain have included 
the most recalcitrant in the arms of a common benevolence, 

‘I fear I for one could not sign such an address conscientiously,’ 
said Mr. Harris, slowly, ‘ unless it was so worded as to be practic ally 
valueless.’ 

‘I should not sign it, however worded,’ snapped Mrs. Jephson. 

‘I do not think the demonstration proposed is one that Miss 
Anstruther would herself desire,’ suggested I ady | inwood, sweetly. 

And I knew that she was right. To thwart Lady Linwood and 
her allies I would have paraded Helen in triumph through the streets 
of Bramston. But I knew that, in her present nervous condition, an 
address, even unanimously signed, would be more than she could 
bear. I therefore pleaded her ill-health as a reason for waiving any 
proposal of the kind, and the subject was allowed to drop. 

Then came the question of Miss Eldon’s temporary appointment. 
This was, of course, a foregone conclusion, Even Helen’s friends 
were disposed to believe in Miss Eldon, or at least to regard the 
proposed arrangement as the best possible under the circumstances. 
Only Mrs. Robbins said ‘no’; Mrs. Marks and I, having nothing 
better to suggest, remained silent. The Canon, who had never been 
wholly on our side in the matter, spoke warmly in her favour, and 
needed no casting vote to-day to give effect to his ‘ aye.’ 


'? [ returned awkwardly. 


Mr. Harris looked 
Lady Linwood looked down and 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GOUD-BYE, 


HELEN received the news of Miss Eldon’s promotion more calmly 
than I had expected. She was learning to resign herself to a good 
many things, and the new appointment only came in among the rest. 
I saw her nearly every day during that last fortmght, and had many 
fragmentary talks, which I like to recall now. One such talk I 
especially remember. It was a lovely afternoon in early April. 
School would break up in a week, and Helen was to sail a week 
after. She sat now by an open window, overlooking the garden 


(she had a private one fenced off from the play-ground), where the 
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yi pre f the may | poplar breathed of hope and spring 
A n ltuli ed in the sunlight, and the strong sweet 
t of hyacint d in through the window lielen, though 
lowe wers j ort of abstract way, was not successful in 
hi nagement of them; her deficiencies in this respect being 

i ipplied by Annie French, who was only too proud to be 

allowed to weed her flower-beds, and replenish her vases and window 
Annie had jt rouvht her a bunch of wild daffodils as I 
‘ ered, an tlood arranging min a soft green bowl ny her side. 
: ingered wistfully a ment when her task was finished, then 
hese a I »*k her leave 
od to me, sighed Ilelen ‘I sometimes feel as if I 
\ I rate! nm to her—and others. But somehow | 
don’t ls {I< ld talk much to yone but you.’ 

‘Well, dear, y w | vrudge every moment that I am not with 

\ ! elfish in my demands on you. Mrs, Rob- 
i ng for od-lye talk.’ 

1 had often wished that Helen could feel more drawn to the kind- 
hearted, im] itthe won , and purposely introduced her name, 

‘| ow —I know. she is one of the people I am ungrateful to. 
It he tires me more than anyone, she is so dreadfully irrele- 
\ | f cou if you think I ought to see her . 

‘Ly no means, dear | think, on the contrary, we had much 

isit for the present. What beautiful daffodils !’ I 
remarked, to cl re ct. ‘I never see one without thinking 

Ihe } 

“est lay, 
Unul the hastin y 
i! un 
But to the ev ong ; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along.” ’ 
k and ed at the opposite wall, in a way she had, 

i ‘ ] rh it 

‘Do you know those other lines of his? she asked pres ntly. 

lhev are le { iful, but I think I like them even better. 

* Whe uffodil I see 
| + down his head t'wards me, 
( sue | may what I must be 
birst, | shall decline the head ; 
Secondly, | shall be dead ; 
Lastly, safely buried 

| I don’t know why we are talking of sad things to-day,’ she said, 
rousing herself miling ‘Tam afraid I am dreadfully morbid.’ 

‘Not at all | think you are wonderfully bright and brave.’ 

| am not alway rave Sometimes the sense of failure lies on 
me like a avy pall—-failure in the past, and the fear of it in the 
future sometimes, ain, | am tortured with the fancy that it was 
cowardly in me t iV 

but, y ar, asi in your own hands, 

‘Th Vv, t | need not have told you what I felt about it. 
Still, I don’t think was really wrong, and it is only now and 
then that I fancy it wa More often | am buoyed up by the 
conviction that there ts new life before me, full of opportunities 

nd possibilitic Oh, you don’t know,’ she went on, with one of 
her rare outbursts of reserve, * how | am haunted in my dreams 
by the vision of all that I 1 ht do, all that I have failed to do! 
The vi ke tang shape sometimes, the shape of a woman 

eautifu tron pressing on with firm, swift tread towards 
a that I cannot see, for 1 undistinguishable in the brightness 
t rrounds I follow, but the path is strewn with 
briars and stones, ar | st hort for pain and weariness ; and 
wl 1 lool in, the vi gone, d 1 wake up alone and in 
d ne 

It was characteri f Ilelen that the ideal which she wor- 
shipped as unattainable wa dly to be distinguished from that 
which, in the eyes of her friends, she was fulfilling already ; not 
without detriment, it might seem, to some other ideals Hut the 
reason of this was not that Ilelen had fashioned her ideal to 
suit herself, but that, in her faithfulness to the light given her, 

he w continually and « ely moulding herself on her ideal. 
And her failure perceive the resemblance only proved the real 
humility that underlay her seeming self-confidence. 

But indeed in humility, as in tenderness, and other softnesses in 
which she had be apparently deficient, Helen made strange 
progress in hose days of her troubl She had a second nervous 
seizure soon after the conversati | have recorded, and the day 
before e sailed I lett in a state of depression, for which the 
only remedy was phy t. It was at this juncture that poor 
Mi Kobbin d dutifully obeyed my orders not to visit 
her. « eated me Vv tears in her eyes to let her yo and say guod- 
l 

‘| won't talk ‘ l won't | only want to tell her that 
] ! be cryl se she can ot her schoo 


It struck me that in Helen’s nervous condition the words mig tche 
possibly have a soothing effect, and with some reluctance: t 
go. What actually happened I gathered later from her own stop, rted 
and from a few words of Helen’s. It appeared that Mrs. Robbj 
was encountered at the door by a maid, who told her that Mj 
Anstruther was lying down, and could see no one. Mrs. Kobbins 


was staggered for a moment, then ‘took her courage in he: 
hands,’ and softly mounted the stairs. Receiving no answe 

her knock, she walked straight into Helen’s room, and found } “ 
lying on the bed, white, with closed eyes, and the traces of tears 
on her cheeks. The sight was too much for the tender lit, 
soul. She knelt down by the bedside, and softly took the 
thin hands into her warm plump ones. 











‘My dear! my dear! O why are they taking you from us? g Southa 

Helen had no strength to resist her kindness, even if she had s run i 
wished it—and she did not wishit. The rare, slow tears re sponde weal 
to Mrs. Robbins’s outburst, and as the latter bent over her a 
touched her forehead caressingly, she whispered, ‘ Kiss 1 S in half 
they parted. llisio 

\fter this Helen slept for several hours, and woke refreshed en passe 
The next morning I called for her early by appointment, and | re saved, 
ten o'clock we stood together on the crowded platform at Waterlo was not am 
whence we were to go down by the boat-train to Southamptor A teleg 


There was little room for sentiment in the bustle that ensued, and 
our compartment, when at last we were packed into it, was t 
full of strangers undergoing an ordeal like our own to allow 
private confidences. Helen expressed a gentle sympathy wit! 
loud-voiced mother who was parting with her only son for t 














diamond-fields, and was glad, I think, to be roused from her ow: on wow 
thoughts. It was not until we sat together on the deck of t ised til 
Osprey, after the hurried lunch arranged for the passengers and thei n down 
friends, that we got a few minutes’ quiet talk. We had steppe uth, and i 
on board from the landing-stage, the steamer being drawn close y Captain 
to it; but while we were lunching she had moved away from the ped that 
shore, and we were now far out in Southampton Water. The shi ccountal 
tender had twice gone ashore with friends of the passengers, and ir en’s na 
ten minutes would return for the third and last time. The Osf» ve been ot 
was to sail in an hour, list of th 
We had sat silent, hand in hand, for the last five mirutes, looking ‘More ex! 
out on the sea. It was already dusk : lights glimmered along t! gs have 
shore, and here and there a star stood out in the quiet sky, T! said to 
moments were ebbing fast : I feit I must speak. ars in his 
‘Tell me you are not unhappy,’ I said. ink he wot 
"*No. Except for leaving you, [ am sure I am not unhappy wn voice 
That feeling is so strongly upon me this evening, of a new life a my eye 
new interests awaiting me. And already the old life seems so {a ‘But the 
away—the worry, and the gossip, and the pitiful squabbles. I! counte 
as if I should leave them all behind, and take with me only t! red, ¢ 
good things : your friendship, and the memories of kindness, and s —t 
the lessons I have learnt.’ j en ul 
‘And the knowledge of the good you have done !’ y exact] 
*Ah! I don’t know about that. To-night I only want to as ‘Then pri 
you to forgive my mistakes.’ ¢ drown 
‘As you forgive ours ?’ nistake 
‘Yes, yes. But indeed there is not much to forgive. 5 ion is 
people always meant the right thing, and others— well, I suppose mon exp 
forgiveness, or, at least the first step to it, is often negative: t! saw that 
putting aside, the zgvoring things altogether.’ confuse 
‘ According to its etymology in ali languages. And _ you feel wer of ; 
can do that?’ it | 
‘VYes—in most cases. One influence—Lady Linwood’s—sil himself ; 
broods like a menacing shadow on the horizon of my thoughts Plymout 
But I don’t think it will long resist the influence of the sea—aD of the 
those stars. If only,’ she added more lightly, ‘we have call 


weather. But the Captain thinks we shall.’ ret i 

‘You will write as soon as you reach Madeira ?’ 

‘Of course. Unless we speak a home-coming vessel belore ¥ 
get there. In that case you shall hear from me earlier.’ 

At that moment the bell rang out, announcing the last return 
the tender. We started to our feet, and hurried to the se ond-clas 
cabin, in the aft portion of the vessel, where I had left my belong 
ings. It containec three berths besides Helen’s—those of a mothe 
and two daughters—and we had already laughed at the ingenully 
with which the most had been made of the very limited space. 

‘It will mean either suffocation or a deluge on wet nights,’ He 
now remarked, ‘ but .we shall certainly leave our port-hole opea 
long as we are allowed.’ 

At that moment came a cry from the Captain. 

* All strangers off the deck | Last tender starting !’ 

I turned to Helen, and held her in a speechless emb: 

* God bless you !’ was all I could say, as 1 tore mys¢ 


signing to her not to follow, and reached the tender jt wa 
putting off. It had been delayed by one or two belat visit 
and I missed the train I should have caught. Bu W 
sorry. | paced the landing-stage for more than an i, 
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tched the paling light of the Osprey, as she moved slowly 
t open sea. It was nine o’clock before the next train 
ted, and midnight before I reached Bramston. Here, too, it 


me that a light had gone out, never to be re-kindled. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AFTERWARDS. 
who can recall the shipping disasters of the last few years 
not need to be re- 
the fate of 
red Osprey. 
ir nights after leav- 
Southampton she 
run into by the 
yard bound 
, and sank 
an hour of 
llision. Seven- 
2 passengers only 
saved, and Heleu 
nong them. 
A telegram from 
ymouth sent on the 
ival of the Water- 
brought us the 
news, and left no room 
hope. But the 
on would not be 
fed till he had 
down to Ply- 
th, and interviewed 
Captain. He still 
that by some 
ccountable error 
n’s name might 
been omitted from 
list of the rescued. 
‘More extraordinary 
gs have happened,’ 
said to me with 
sin his voice. I 
he wondered that 
was clear, 
e dry. 
survivors 
<d,’ I an- 
ed, ‘and the 
s they were 
en in full detail 
y exactly.’ 
probably one 
rowned is given 
nistake. Such con- 
matter oil 
xperience, ’ 
t he himself 
( sed beyond 
wer ol argument, 
il im to com- 
as he could. 
Plymouth he saw 
survivors, 


‘ 





wh vol 








couray< 
i with the 
The 
“ t fen trans- 
r outward- 
two days 
t sion. The 
me he inter- 
the we only give 
nf a all ‘ANNIE HAD J BROUGHT HER 
uily nfu ccount of - 
the sud- 
a e rush on deck, and the filling of two boats. One 
p as vamped almost immediately ; the other had safely 
tert +, which had moved on at first in the dark- 
of t lisaster. Both women remembered Miss 
but h nothing of her in the tumult. Her 
were also among the missing. 1 have always liked 
death came to them all in sleep. Their port- 
was V tless open, and the sea had rushed in, and they 


wn their danger. But it until the list of 
been confirmed from Capetown, and the inquiry 


which proved that only two boats had put out 


was not 
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to sea, that those who had clung to hope resigned themselves to 
despair. 

For myself, even before | had seen the list of the rescued, I had 
felt sure of the worst. ‘This attitude of mind was as illogical as the 
Canon’s,#but I could not control it. From the moment of seeing 
the announcement—*‘ Loss of the Osprey ’—1 had said to myself, 
and said it with absolute calmness—* Helen is dead.’ 

It is seldom that grief is most terrible [at first, and grows softer 
by degrees. Not only is its first effect to stun rather than to tor 

ture, but the first 

thoughts that occur to 
mind be- 
comes clear, are often- 
est the unselfish ones. 
As 1 read through the 
list, and saw my con 
viction confirmed, I 
found myself saying 
* She is at rest, she has 
triumphed. 1 am glad 

Ll am glad!’ and 
Shelley’s words re 
peated themselves 
spontaneously in my 
brain 


one, as the 


* She has outsoared the 
shadow of our night: 

Envy and calumny, and 
hate and pain, 
And that unrest which 
men miscall delight 
Can touch her not, and 
torture not again : 
From the contagion of 
the world’s slow stain 
She is secure, and now 
can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a 
head grown gray in 
vain. 

But this mood could 
not last, and slowly 
and O how bitterly !— 
there grew upon me the 
human sense of loss, 
the irrepressible long- 
ing to have speech or 

a sight of her, the know- 
ledge of how intensely 
Lhadlovedher. There 
came moments, too, 
when I told myself | 
had sent her to her 
death, and railed a 
gainst the chance or 
fate that had blinded 
me, And I forgot that 
both chance and fate 
are messengers of God, 

But the first thoughts 
were deepest and out- 
lived the rest ; and still 
on my knees | thank 
Him that He has taken 
her where failure is un 
known, or rather where 
earth’s failures may 
prove 


‘But a triumph’s 
evidence 

For the fulness of the 

A BUNCH OI days.’ 


WILD DAFFODIiS.’ 


At Bramston the ef- 
fect of the news was what might have been expected. Helen's 
faults, real or imaginary, were condoned in’ pity for her fate. The 
Canon and his wife mourned her as a child of the house, and the 
former forgot that he had ever opposed her. 

‘She was everything that a woman and a I{eadmistress sought to 
be,’ he announced emphatically. 

Mrs. Marks said little at the time, but still, after three years, her 
honest eyes fill and her voice softens as she speaks of her. Mrs. 
Robbins fretted herself into an illness. Doubtful friends persuaded 
themselves that they had always loved her. Even her enemies 
nearly came round to her. 
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‘| believe her to have been a good woman,’ said Mr. Harris, 
making a point of stopping me on one of my daily rounds, 

‘And I am sure,’ I said—it was all I cou/d say—* that she be- 
lieved you to be a good man. 


Two only stood aloof from the chorus of regret. 


‘It needed but this,’ murmured Lady Linwood, in sympathy with 
Mrs. Jephson, who had been openly expressing ber disgust. But 
| Linwood wa vale as she spoke, and it is only due to her to 


nfess that I think her feeling was a mixed one, 


lt was about six weeks after the news had reached us, and the 
effect of it had paled in all minds except the few in which it would 

ve for ever, when the Canon called unexpectedly to see me. 

He looked animated, almost happy, and I began to speculate 


wearily on the causes of his exhilaration. ‘Then | remembered that 
e were about to clect ew Headmistress, and supposed he had 
iscovered a paragon 


‘We have been conspiring,’ he said, and he rubbed his hands 
cheerfully as he sat down—* Mrs. Robbins, the Doctor, my wife, 
We don’t want to advertise at all. We want to settle 
the matter quietly among our elves.’ 

‘You mean to let Miss Eldon walk over the course?’ I asked in 


nd myself, 


rprise 

! é . . . 

*Not at all.’ Hle hesitated. ‘Mrs. Elphinstone, it is of no use 
beating about the bush. We want you to be our new Headmis- 

*Me!’ | exclaimed in amazement. 


Yes, you,” he went on hurriedly. ‘You have everything we 
tatus, sympathy with childhood, the 
teem and confidence of the neighbourhood. ’ 

\s he paused to think of additional qualifications I laughed in his 

face 

* My dear Canon, I have simply nothing that is wanted now-a- 

days. I have no certificates, no knowledge of modern methods, 
ind very indifferent health. Besides, Iam much too old. 1 may 
confess it to you—I was forty-three last birthday.’ 

Kut the Canon was inexorable, and became quite Johnsonian in 

us excitement 

‘Certificates are misleading,’ he said, ‘and youth an illusion. 

What we need is intelligent, sympathetic direction, and this involves 
neither specific knowledge nor physical vigour.’ 

Ile paused, and a suspicion of his motive dawned on me. “All 
these are excuses,’ I said, ‘for what you call your conspiracy : 
reasons you will assign to the world. Your real reason——” 

‘You have guessed it,’ he answered with a sudden change of tone. 
‘We want someone who will keep Miss Anstruther’s memory green, 
nd carry on her-work. ‘There is no one else who can do it. But 
all I have urged is true, nevertheless.’ 
i ‘ Possibly,’ I said; ‘but it would not have occurred to you but 
i for for Helen 


want experience, social 


} 


You must leave me to think over what you have 
uid.’ 
‘You will at any rate let me give notice of a resclution to post- 
pone action till we have examined the claims of local candidates.’ 
‘| will let you know in good time,’ I said. So he went. 
' Left alone, | thought the matter over seriously, and a desire grew 


on me to do what he asked. Yes—it was not impossible. My 
tep-daughter would soon have completed her college course, and 
would give me invaluable assistance. Meanwhile I could super- 
vise and criticise | could prevent the introduction of ideas and 
methods that would have wounded my friend, I could do some- 
thing to maintain the traditions she had founded. 1 could instil a 
love and reverence for her name. 

| should of course go to work somewhat differently. I should 
menceuvre—with good objects only—as Helen had disdained to do, 
| should, at all costs, get rid of Miss Eldon. IL might accept some 
innocent compromises. The children might give a dance at Christ- 
, or a harmless play—‘ Cinderella,’ or * The Rose and the 
King’ ; or, with the Canon’s help, we might even aspire to Shake- 
peare or Euripides, And if my methods were less lofty than Helen’s, 


mas 


1 could not but tell myself that they were more human. I would 
gather her little ones about me, as, with all her reverence for 
childhood, she had been unable to do, and tell them of her 


voodne | would care for their bodies as well as their souls, nay, 
pcssibly a little more for the body, and a little less for the soul. 
| would listen, smiling, to the parents’ nonsense, and send them 
away comforted, and take my own course all the same. And 
through and above it all would be the desire to keep Helen's 
memory green, and to carry on her work. 


So l p mdered, and finally despatched a note to the Canon, 
authorising him to send in the notice he had proposed. 

*Don’t say anything to anyone unless it is carried,’ I added. 
‘1 shall of course absent myself from the meeting.’ 

lhat was the June meeting, which took place about a fortnight 
later, When it w: 

* Carried unanimously 


over, the Canon came in radiant. 
he cried. ‘They must have had a hint 


Pe’ 
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of your intentions. My dear Mrs. Elphinstone, to use your ow) 
expression, you have only to walk over the course !’ a 

But I had my suspicions, and three days later they were cor iB 
firmed. The Canon came in once more, pale and greatly disturlx 

‘The game is up !’ he exclaimed. ‘ The enemy has been befor 
hand with us. I suspected what would happen when Lady L iow 
and Mrs. Jephson showed themselves so complaisant !’ 

He then explained that the members of Council, having bk 
sounded, proved to have been previously canvassed by Lacy | 
wood, and to have one and all, with the solitary exception of Mrs 
Marks, promised their support to Miss Eldon. 

‘If only I might have given them a hint!’ pursued the Cano 
ruefully. ‘ But they had been allowed to suppose that Miss Blig 
was the alternative candidate.’ 

‘The Opposition would have found other means of effecting th 
purpose,’ I observed. ‘This, at any rate, settles the question.’ 

* Well, I suppose it does.’ He sighed. ‘And of course things 
might have been worss. Miss Eldon has at least the merits of youth 
and vivacity.’ 

I did not wait for the July meeting —which resulted in the nearly 
unanimous election of Miss Eldon—but went abroad again for nearly 
two years. I had news of the High School from time to time, an 
wa’ not surprised to hear that Miss Eldon’s popularity exceeded the 
greatest that Helen had ever enjoyed. The Christmas a year after 
her appointment, her pupils acted a little society comedy, ‘ very 
poor, and in questionable taste’—so Mrs. Merewether informed me 
—but involving some pretty spectacular effects, and applauded 
accordingly. The following summer, during a brief sojourn 
Bramston, I was present, under strong pressure from the M 
wethers, at the annual prize-giving. 

A wing had been added to the house which had accommodated 
the little school of two years before, and the large new hall was 
gaily and tastefully decorated. On the platform, to which I h 
been instructed to make my way as a distinguished visitor, I tow 
the Council already assembled, together with a good many of t 
leading people of the neighbourhood. The Bishop of the diocese, 
who was to give away the prizes, was supported on the left by 
Canon, and on the right by Miss Eldon, who looked imposing 
enough, if a little self-conscious, in a huge picture hat, and a dr 
whose vivid contrasts of colour hailed unmistakeably from Paris 
The body of the room was filled on one side with smiling parent 
and friends, and on the other with flushed, expectant children 

The Canon, who occupied the chair, having briefly opened the 
proceedings, the Headmistress, with a pretty affectation of nervous- 
ness, read the annual report; from which it appeared that the wen in] 
numbers in the school had nearly doubled under her régime, and 
that the list of prizes and distinctions rivalled that of the Gramma Kom 
School. She did not allude to Miss Anstruther, and | felt gratelu 
to her for the omission. Then came a speech—really nervous- 
from the Chairman, who tried to reconcile past and present byt 
ferring to the desire entertained both by Council and Headmistress 


adhering to the best traditions of the school. *My w 
*In essentials, that is Not, of course, in the letter,’ he con- Mpen 
tinued, growing more and more nervous with every word. ‘ The l,s 
letter killeth, my lord. . . .’ We are t 
The Bishop looked at him in bewilderment, and the Canon, to h 
having completely lost his bearings, introduced him hastily and sal stincti 


down. His lordship’s speech consisted of a series of platitudes— 
what else could be expected of a hard-worked Bishop ?—and then 
came the prize-giviog. It was certainly a pretty sight to see the 
girls file up one by one in their white frocks and coloured sashes, 
and perpetuate the correct little curtseys in which, as we heard, they 
had been carefully drilled. The proceeding was a lengthy one, 
nearly everyone had been fortunate in securing some sort of pn 

an arrangement which had the double advantage of obviat'ng 
parental discontent, and looking very well for the school. The 

act in the comedy was a ‘vote of thanks’ from Sir Baldwin Jakes, 


a city magnate—a widower with daughters—who had lately settle \ 
in Bramston, and asked to be allowed to speak on behalf of ! 

parents. His speech consisted for the most part of fulsome eulogies pond 
of Miss Eldon, who sat with downcast eyes and flushed cheeks, fro 
nervously fingering her fan. Then came a brilliant marzh-out, nd f 
a flutter of talk, compliments, expressions of appreciation 

admiration. And through itall I sat as in a dream, till the speeches furthe 


and music became as the booming of waves over an ocean grave, 
and the hall itself seemed a huge monument—the monument 
dead ideal. 

That was last summer. 





Since then | have given up my house, 


am now spending the winter at Dresden, where my step- ughter 
studying German and music. On the table before lie 
letters—from Canon Merewether and his wife. I give extr: 
from each, 
* You will have heard of the upset at the High Sc , Ww 
Mrs. Merewether, ‘owing to Miss Eldon’s engagen to ot Ocate 
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news has been re:eived 


Jakes. Tl ( 
been immensely popular, and now she will not even liv: 
nston, but has insisted on having a house in Kensington 
l Maytair What she | 


*y say, drew the line at she has 


with consternation, 


Sir Baldwin, the 


\y 





MISS ELDON, 


him no one can guess, for he is a Philistine of the Philistines, 
is enormously rich, and, no doubt, the title is a recommen- 
My husband, I think, is not altogether sorry, for though 
praises Miss Eldon, it is with an emphasis that implies an 
nd we neither of us can forget what has been. 





Canon’s letter is a mere scrap. 


‘My wife will have told you our news. It is a pity, but there are 
tions ; for, though Miss Eldon has been singularly success- 


. “ . 
etween ourselves—never been more than second-rate. 
" to have a new appointment at Easter, and wish you were 
We want originality, and we want 


e 9 Die as 


1elp us in our choice. 





no longer thinks it essential to have a mistress who has 


“ 1] Helen Anstruther. 


. d toved 


; INTERNATIONAL CORRESPON- 
“ DENCE FOR TEACHERS. 


\ this holiday season there is little that is new to report 
the working of the scheme of International Corre- 
ndence, beyond the two facts that we continue to receive 
larters striking testimony to the value of the system, 
I \lessrs. Armand Colin and Co., the publishers of the 
rsitaire and le Volume, urgent requests for 
names of English candidates for corre- 
with French teachers, as all those we have been 
nd are exhausted. 
rence to the first of these two points, we are ex- 
ased to receive an Italian educational journal, // 
nto Scolastico, containing an article strongly ad- 
the adoption of the system of International Corre- 
for Italian scholars and teachers. We believe this 
from the pen of an Inspector of Schools in Italy, 
imself shown his practical belief in what he ad- 
y asking to be placed in correspondence with some 


sts of 


XVIII. 
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E:-nglishman interested in educational matters. ‘This request 
is now, we are glad to say, in fair way of being suitably met. 
A Swiss paper published at the famous house of Orell 
Fiissli, of Zurich, namely, the Schwefserische Padagogische 
fettschrift, has also shown its favourable opinion by printing 
it full length the account of his scheme which our friend M. 
Mieille, contributed early this year to the Revue Universitaire. 
On the second point, to which we have referred above, we 
venture to make an earnest appeal to our readers to take ad 
vantage of the opportunity of being put in correspondence of 
an educational character with French teachers. <As_ the 
present number appears at the close of the summer holidays, 
1 course of International Correspondence may be seasonably 
recommended as a protitable means of employing some of the 
spare time which many teachers may find on winter evenings. 
It is only natural that of the hundreds of 
pondents that have been arranged, some pairs should 
become ineffective. The cooling of an over enthusiasm, 
the discovery of unforeseen difficulties in certain cases, the 
feeling of ‘ mistitness’ in others, and changes in personal cit 
cumstances, are among the causes which readily account for 


pairs of corres- 
have 








individual failures such as have come to our knowledge. We 
do not wish, however, that any of our readers should be 
disappointed of the fruits of their efforts to carry out the 


scheme of letter-writing. We shal! be glad, therefore, to be 
informed of any such cases as we have described, where there 
has been on the part of the French teacher paired with one of 
our readers, either a failure to begin the correspondence or a 
cessation of the correspondence, from some known or unknown 
cause, after its commencement. 


In all such cases, if the names and other particulars—such 
as sex, age, and any circumstances suitable to be borne in 
mind when making the pairs—are sent to us, we shall have 


in arranging for a new correspondent from the 
In cases of second applica 


much pleasure 
lists of French teachers in hand. 
tions the fact should be stated. 
writes Mr. W. T, Ste 
sk how the correspon- 
but, venerally 
in the writer’s own ian- 
| the 


‘Many of oar adult applicants,’ ad, in the 
current number of the A’evz if fh 
dence is to be managed. 
speaking, the introductory letter should be 
guage as allowing more freedom of expression, the next in 
foreign language, the third in his own language again, both as a 
model letter for the foreign friend, and as being the best medium 
for the correction of that friend’s fault. There is a great difference 
observable in the correction of ah I:nglish person’s French letter 
ind a Frenchman’s English Igtter. ‘The f etter will probably 
need much setting right as regards gender, number, and accent, as 
well as the turn of the sentences. ‘The lren English letter 
will probably be correctly spelt, but obscurely nder- 
neath is one such letter with its corrections : 

Dear Sir, —I come to read in the A’eview of Aer that a 
person signing L. P. wishes to converse by French letters. 
Applying myself since some time to the study of English, for 

the world, I have the 
desire of knowing well that language. Thus, you see, I 
of it very little. It is self the right, which have my done hesi- 
tate before to write you, but I have told myself, that you would 
be kind enough for not be sorry on it, and that the good will 
which animates me, shall me may progress enough to 
more becomingly. For what regards the 
should be able to give you informations of our commerce, and 
our old town, As a set off, I should be happy t 
informations from you. If whilst | hoped it, my proposition 


There can be no é, 





rmet 


hman’s 
expressed, | 


vreatest 


the purpose to travel later ir 
know 


write 
ubjects, about it I 
uch 


» receive 





agree you, etc., etc, 
*Such a@letter almost needs rewriting, or it might be corrected 
thus 
Do not say but ya} 
1. I come to read. 1. I have just read 
2. Applying myself since 2. Having applied myself for 
yme time, ome tink 
3. For the purpose to 3. For the purpose of travel 
travel in the world. ling about the world, 
4. Of knowing well. 4. ‘To know thoroughly 
5. I know of it very little cs. | know very little of it 
o. Itis elf the right which 6. It that which made m: 
have my done hesitate before hesitate to write to y 
to write to you. 
‘Rightly speaking, a corresponding French letter written by an 
Englishman should have been given, but such a corrected letter 
with its careful red ink crosses is a sight to see, but uld " y 


be printed.’ 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 


"Till Committee ove hich His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
| hire and r John Gorst preside, offers for the small 
of h a voodly array of figures and curve dia 

ra relating to the progress of poy pular education during 
the year 1806 as would warm the heart of a member of the 
Statistical Society Phe report itself is contained within 85 pp. 
of printed matter, the iriou ippendices bein encompassed 
within the remainn 57 pp. of the book The tale told by 
letterpre statistical table, and curve diagrams is as simple 
tis gratifying, being summed up in the one word progress, 

not of the sporad but of the steady order, be it well remarked. 
Attendance. At the onset we are face to face with the 
rr oO for this. for close pon the heel of good attendance 
follows ual both educationally and tinancially, and that 
attendance ji od may be seen from the table which 


~~ 


(a) General. 


I 4 5,105,741 5 19,409 5+422,999 
\ 1 if } +934 4.325 $22,911 
| 7 51°29 Sirol Sr°55 
(b) Infants. 
On rei 1S13,9002 1,530,994 1,559,320 1,925,493 
\ tter 1,275,798 1,320.550  1,335.353 1,370,919 
I ( 705 72°14 7i 2 71°08 
(c) Older Schirs. 
( { I SI +. >t 74 } 143 4 190 
\ S21 O4,07 199,07 3,051,092 
| S51 6°26 87°33 
Free education. ‘he fee-paying school owly becomtn 
net 
Grants are increasing, the total amount for 1806 under this 
ead b more th six and a half million pounds as com 
pared with the I > which was expended o popular 
educatio the tirst year of the Queen’s reign. Our readers 
have uready had their retrospect of education during the 
rd reign, hence we need do no more than mention the fact 
that Llis Cora ind Sir John have been al mpelled t » follow 
tom in th respect, pp. iii. and 1 ntaining some very 
ter tu retrospective matt 
The cost of maintenance is increasing both Board and 
\o tary hool laVIN rise from 1 Ss. ritd. to 
" : ( Voluntary schools, and from Es I . tid. to 
ris. rid 1} d Schools, But the Committee are not 
ived, hav * re on to believe that t S$ preat outlay 
{ » the hic fund evarded by tl nation at larve as 
dispensable to the material and mo welfare of Your 
lajests bjects in | d and Wale 
Voluntary contributions and rate contributions have in 
creased per unit, the former tro d. to 6s. otd., the 
tter 1 ! I ad. to 1! is 
Schools are more efficient, and a wel!-carned mecd of 
praise | warded to Voluntary managers toi t public 
ritedness rth particula 


‘The educational influence of a school largely depends on 
the character, the example, the “attainments, the skill, and 


the sympathy of the teacher, arn ( ive enumerated a 
extette of * steps be rtaken with ou seanenabiene thance the 
‘ y of the « se of preparation undergone by those - 
t ' te h ‘ r uy hools- inprovemel 
, olleves day colleves the experiment 
f allow few t d-vear students to « plet the protes- 
studi | ce and in Germany, the re nition 
oto tt wit! 1 } ail ‘ certificated ca 


tional conferences, (/) the committee of inquiry into the | upil 


teacher system.’ 


The new method of inspection receives commendation oy 
all sides. According to one inspector ‘there is no questio 
as to the happiness of the child. Sympathy, greatly liftin; 
over difficulties and stimulating to self-help, which is th 
essence of true teaching, has its full weight now, and not the 
nere result, however achieved, at whatever cost to futur 
health, to sound thoughtfulness, and to real abiding taste fo 
intellectual pursuits.’ Another avers that ‘a change has take 
place inside the school as if some dark shadow had passed 
away and sunshine poured in with cheering rays.’ 


Manual training is becoming more general, a consummatior 
whereat ‘ My Lords’ rejoice greatly. 


Town and Country Schools.--‘ \iany rural schools, we ar 
told—a fact, however, of which we have long been conscious 
‘would bear comparison with really good town schools, not 
only in the quality of their work, but in the reality and per 
manence of their influence. The ‘many’ would, we ar 
convinced, become speedily ‘more,’ were more money fort! 
coming, wherefore the unequal division of the new grant ir 
aid is bad for the rural school. 


Evening Continuation Schools are playing an increasingly 
important part in the work of adult education, and, at th 
same time, are persuading the ex-day-school scholar to continu 
in the evening school the work of education already commenced 
in the day school. 

Children of defective intellect are receiving more attention 
but must receive more still, whilst 


Very backward children come in for some remarks which 
we must produce 7z ¢extenso, and which should be carefully 
attended to by practical teachers who do not wish to be rate 
for faulty organisation: ‘ During the past year our attent 
has been « alled to the fact that in a considerable number of 
the larger schools for boys and girls there are found groups 
children, some nearly ten years of age, who, at the ti 
their admission, were almost wholly ignorant and quite witho 
school habits. Amongst the causes for this deplorable state of 
things mav be named : total neglect or irregularity of school 

ttendance in early childhood - the migratory character of som 
families, and their consequent evasion of the attendance 


officer ; an abnormally slow development of intellect ul powe 


in some cases bordering on imbecility ; and delicacy of healt 
in early childood, due often to bad nutrition. ‘There are als 
a few children with slight epileptic tendencies, and a sm 
number are crippled or paralysed. These classes of childret 
cannot generally be taught with ordinary scholars capable « 
passing through the first standard in the course of a year, 
except at the cost of very great anxiety on the part of the 
teachers, and some strain upon the school organisation. 
Whenever this is attempted educational progress is imperfect 
and slow, and not seldom the habit of truancy is the result 
These children are, as a rule, of a mental type above tl 
suited to the special classes for those of defective intellect 
from which classes the vast majority of them should be exclude 
Separate organisation, therefore, is required for their insiructi 
and training. The same organisation, however, will 1 
probably be suited to all schools,’ hence the recomm« dat 
of ‘one of the three following plans : (1) separate preparatory 
class, (2) class in infants’ department, (3) separate class 
each department (boys’ and girls’) with separate teach 
Unless some one of the above suggested plans, or some plan 
equally efficient for the instruction of very backward scholars, 
is adopted, it will be the duty of H.M. Inspectors to recom 
mend the lower discipline and organisation grant, and it may 
even be necessary, after due warning, to withhold the grant 
altogether.’ 

rhe first part of the report concludes with some 
on secondary education, with which we do not propos 
to deal. 


Part I]. is the analysis of the various statistics st 
third part contains the serried ranks of the stat t 
selves, together with the more expressive curved d s 

\ltovether the report constitutes a re markable t yt 


the progress of popular education, which ca 
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4Y T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S. 


1895 6 President of the National Union of Teachers. 





The Brighton and Hove teachers recently 


MR. J. F. BLACKER. 


rait oy ) wn, Brightor 


ttle: he was to a very large extent responsible for 
1 victory which sent a ‘dismissed’ teacher (a vic- 
per centage craze) to the top of the poll in the 
hool Board election, and then to the chairman 
Board ; he did the lion’s share of the preparatory 
the N.U.E.T. Conference visited London-on-the- 
, and again when the N.U.T. paid a second visit 
d for some years past he has had a seat upon the 
it 71, Russell Square, W.C. In addition to all 
found time to organize associations of ratepayers 
mes in the town where he resides. That he is 
irighton Town Councillor is, I believe, owing to 
t there are but twenty-four hours in the day, and 
he must draw the line somewhere ! 
inated address which he has just received from 
ends begins thus: ‘Presented to Mr. James F. 
slight memento of his two years of office as Vice- 
d President, which included the successful and 
hton Conference. Its success was largely duc 
unceasing labours, watchful care, and fore- 


permitted to congratulate my old friend and 
lleague, and to wish him many years of health 


f the N.U.T. case for reasonable security of 
tenure were not already sufficiently strong, the 
al of Mr. Whittaker by the Managers of Holy 


Blacker, head master of 


For many years he has fought the 


“a a \ 
“ S® 
\y wD 
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Trinity Schools, Richmond, should supply all that is wanting. 
That he has discharged his duties as head master with very 
marked ability is evident from the excellent reports given by 
all the officials who have inspected his school from time to 
time. Nor do these reports stand alone. There is other evi- 
dence of a very satisfactory nature, testifying to the esteem in 
which he is held locally, and to the success which has attended 
his labours. But the Managers (the moving spirit appears to 
be the Rev. H. C. Squires) have made certain ‘ complaints, 
and have dispensed with his services. These ‘complaints ’ 
have been carefully examined by Mr. E. Gray, M.P., Secre 
tary to the N.U.T. Education Committee, who reports that 
there is no justification whatever for the action of the Mana- 
gers. The General Secretary (Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P.) in a 
review of the whole case, says : ‘| readily admit the courtesy 
with which Mr. Squires granted the interview. It lasted three 
hours, and | assume, therefore, that within that period Mr. 
Squires had full opportunity of stating every complaint the 
Managers could have against Mr. Whittaker. At = Mr. 
Squires’s request a shorthand reporter was present, and Mr. 
Gray has since received through Mr. Squires a transcript of 
his notes. On the enclosed paper | have summarised from 
the shorthand notes the whole of these complaints, and have 
placed in juxtaposition Mr. Whittaker’s refutation of the 
charges made against him. It will, | think, be admitted by 
any impartial critic that these complaints are of a most trivial 
character ; that many of them will not withstand a moment’s 
inquiry ; that, serious as they may appear without inquiry, on 
the facts being investigated, it is found that there is no basis 
whatever for the complaint ; that information has either been 
inaccurate or so incomplete as to lead to false conclusions 
and in common justice the whole of the complaints which 
may be thus described should be withdrawn. ‘Then there will 
be left nothing but the fact that on one occasion Mr. Whit 
taker committed an error of judgment in paying greater heed 
to what he believed to be the objéct of the Managers than to 
the particular method by which they wished it to be brought 
about (i refer to the classification uf the children) ; and there 





MR. WHITTAKER 


remains also the other complaint, that Mr. Whittaker had 

accepted more work than he could satisfactorily discharge. 
This ‘ outside’ work appears to have been the Secretary 

ship of the Technical Education Committee. How can it be 


K 2 
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illeved that the ace eptance of this office invol:ed more work 


than Mr. Whittaker wuld satisfactorily perform without 
njury to his other duties in face of the Keports on the scrip- 
ture, drawing, and secular instruction which have recently 
been received, and which are wx nlvyexrcellent 2? 1 cannot, 
of course, in these columns give further particulars, but, from 
i very close examination of the facts as placed before me, 
| am convinced a grave injustice has been committed. By 


this time, perhaps, the Managers have withdrawn the notice, 
d Mr. Whittaker’s anxiety has been removed. I hope so, 


il any rate 


Further The facts in connexion with Mr. Whittaker’s 


Dismissals. dismissal are bad enough in all conscience, 
but the case does not stand by itself, and if possible, the 
njustice in the two follow ny mnstances of one-man (mis)- 
manayement is even worse than in the one already referred 
t Mr. ¢ lr. Wills, of the Longstone Church of England 
School. has been dismissed by the Rev. Be P. Sharpe, 
*‘manaver, the only reason that can be given being a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the amount due to Mr. Wills’s daughter 
for organ playing. ‘The salary fixed for this particular duty 
vas / 10 a year, and judging from the papers, I believe that 


Miss Wills was always at her post. But occasionally (and 
this was understood from the first) the rector’s daughter pre- 
ded at the organ. When the time came for the payment of- 
the money Miss Sharpe said that half salary only would be 
paid as she had undertaken part of the work. Naturally, 
Mr. and Miss Wills objected. There were angry words 
between the rector and the schoolmaster, the affair ending in 
the ‘manager’ sending Mr. Wills a notice of dismissal. 
Inthe second case, the facts are still more extraordinary. 
For twelve years Mr. Lowthian has been the master of All 
Saints’ School, New Shildon, Bishop Auckland. He has not 
only done splendid work in school, but he has taken an 


active and a very useful part in all parish matters. This has 
been frequently recognised by the vicar in the Parish Maga- 
ze But suddenly Mr. Lowthian is informed by the vicar 


the Rev. H. Greene) that the tinances of the school are in low 
water and that his salary must be reduced from £160 to £120. 
\Ir. Lowthian, however, anxious to remain at his post, offered 
his services at the reduced rate and asked that he might be 
illowed to continue at All Saints’ School in consideration of 
his past twelve years’ service! But, and here is the extra- 
ordinary part of the story, although Mr. Lowthian was told by 
the vicar (in a letter dated 30th June 1897) that he might 
apply at the reduced rate, and although, as | have said 
before, he did apply, nothing has been done by way of re 
instatement, lor two or three years past 1 appears the 
Rev. H. Greene has received certain anonymous letters, the 
wuthorship of which the vicar has attributed to Mr. Lowthian, 
who however knows nothing about them. Indeed, he has 
himself received similar favours. 

On one occasion the vicar told Mr. Lowthian he was 
itistied of his (Mr. Lowthian’s) innocence in the matter. Yet 
the notice of dismissal stands, and twelve years’ honest and 

ccessful work counts for nothing. The Executive of the 
\.ULT. has done the right thing in ‘advertising’ the school, 
the mastership of which ought not to be accepted by any 


teacher having any pretence to professional backbone. 

Mr. Organ, the able Law Clerk of the Union, sought an 

nterview with the Rev. H. Greene, but the reverend gentle 
in refused it lla r lout isir de Sen repentir 


The Late ) In a short note in the last issue of this Journal 
Anthony John | referred to the death of Mr. Mundella, 
Mundella. ) the i880-8s Vice-President of Council. 
He has passed away honoured and respected by all who 


ew him. His career should be a grand example to all who 
have to make their way in the world, for he started with no 
advantages of birth or of wealth. By sheer force of character 
and perseverance he made a name and position for himself, 
beginn.ng the labour of life, before he was ten years of age, as 
errand boy in a jobbing printer's office. To follow him step by 
step in his upward path would be impossible in the limits of this 
page. Suffice it to say that with little education in his early 

fe, other than that imparted to him by his mother, he, by 
dint of hard work and self-culture, rose to the position of 


Education Minister, President of the Board of Trade, and 
member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. ‘The Story oj 





rHE LATE RIGHT HON. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.1 


"hoto Russ P 


Anthony John Mundella,’ when written, as I have no doubt 
will be, should be found in our school libraries throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 


The Mundella) Within a few months of Mr. Mundella’s 
Code. J acceptance of office as Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, the Executive of the 
N.U.E.T, (as it then was) asked him to receive a Deputatio 
on the re-casting of the Code. The report to Conference cor 
tained the following :—‘ The reception of the Deputation by 
Mr. Mundella was characterised by great courtesy, and by an 
evident desire on his part to ascertain and to consider with 
respect the opinions of practical teachers on the subject of the 
Code.’ ‘Then came the Mundella Code of 1882. There was 
in it evidence of a desire to improve the system of elementary 
education, but the system was a bad one, and nothing could 
be done to improve it. Many of us can remember Mr. ( 
Dawson’s Presidential Address at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in tht 
course of which he referred to the Mundella Code. ‘ Many 
of my fellow teachers,’ he said. ‘cherish gloomy anticipations 
with regard to the New Code ; in these I cannot say I shar 
to any large extent.’ Mr. Richard Greenwood, however, wh 
succeeded Mr. Dawson in the Presidential Chair, took a less 
hopeful view. Speaking of the Education Minister, Mr 
Greenwood said, ‘ We, as teachers, have much to thank him 
for, because of his efforts on behalf of education, for the 
attention now paid to our views by the authorities, and for the 
letting down of the drawbridge that practical men may ente! 
the Inspectorate’; but of the Code, the President of the 
Leicester Conference said: ‘I am afraid, however, that t 
result, from an educational point of view, will be a compa‘ 
tive failure ; for while on the one hand greater thoroughness 
is expected, a larger area of work has to be covered unde 
more unfavourable conditions, and with the same machinery 
In the Report to Conference, 1886, the Executive of the l 
said: ‘If there was one subject above others for which the 
Union expressed its gratitude to Mr. Mundella, it was ™ 
abolition. as was then believed, of the examination schedules 


from the Infant School, giving the teachers at least one stage 
of the scholar’s career, the power of re-classification, indepe 
dently of the trammels of a Standard system. ‘The letter 
thanks from the Union was read by Mr. Mundella in! 
House of Commons, when making his annual st t 
from the practice of the Inspectors, which is e\ idently appt 
by the Department, this concession has become tule 
value, many teachers being afraid to avail them es Ol 
liberty, preferring to make no exceptions rath 
the liability of suspicion on the part of the Inspe 

lhe Report goes on to say that other concess tr - 
into the Code by Mr. Mundella with the obj { red 


over-pressure had been toa large extent prac! 
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by the manner in which those clauses had been applied by 
the Inspectors. The Committee of Senior Inspectors, consti- 
tuted under Mr. Mundella’s arrangements in 1882, and from 
vhich some relief was expected, had also been a failure, the 


tendency being to secure uniformity by ‘levelling up’ in every 
instance to the highest standard attained in any Inspector’s 
Mr. Mundella’s ) It was an open secret that for some time 

Conversion. ) Mr. Mundella had been converted to the 
views of the Union on the question of Payment by Results, 
but the Departmental officials and the Inspectors were too 
strong for him. At last, however, he spoke out, practically 
idmitting the soundness of the principles for which the Union 
had so long contended. 

‘Yet, said the Executive in its Report to Conference in 
1887, ‘he might have spared the country some of the promi- 
nent evils resulting from the system, had a few suggestions, 
made to him by the Union in 1881, been embodied in his 
Code of 1882.’ 


Mr. W. J. Pope's ? Mr. W. J. Pope, the 1888-89 President of 
Slashing Attack.§ the Union, was never the man to mince 
words when attacking an individual or a system. His Presi- 
dential address at Cheltenham ‘finished’ Payment by 
Results. In dealing with the iniquities of the so-called 
‘system’ he was very severe upon Mr. Mundella. Let me 
give one or two short extracts 


‘Tam sure that had not officials in the past put things to the 
nation in a wrong light, had they not at times sadly lacked finish in 
the matter of accuracy, had they not done as Mr. Mundella did in 
the House—pooh-poohed our remonstrances, had they not done all 
this and more, I am convinced we should be living in more settled 
and happier times.’—*‘ No one in the room or out of it more admires 
the energy and earnestness of Mr. Mundella than I do. Nov one 
was more pleased to see him Vice-President of the Council than I 
was, His early struggles for the poor and oppresse+ had my hearty 
recognition 


‘But Mr. Mundella must be told that with power comes respon- 


sibility, and that he was responsible for the Mundella Code. He 
cannot get out of the responsibility by saying the officials will do 
this, or they won’t do that. If they will not carry out orders they 
should be compelled to do so. The justice meted out to teachers 
should be meted out to them; both are servants of the public, and 
to neither should privilege be accorded. I am aware that Mr. Mun- 


della has since proclaimed against the system which has wrought 
such mischief among us and our children ; but the conversion is too 
late to be officially useful. Another has taken Mr. Mundella’s 
place, and as far as I can see officia'lism is more firmly entrenched 


Mr. Mundella’s Challenge | In 1883, the then Secretary of the 
accepted by Mr. Wild. { Union, Mr. T. E. Heller, and 
Mr. Robert Wild, B.A., were sent to the Belgian Teachers’ 
Congress, and on their return they stated that some of the 
Belyian teachers were earning salaries of £200. Mr. Mun- 
della read this in the Schoo/master, and in a speech to the 
Scotch teachers at Glasgow, said: ‘I wish Mr. Smith would 
yo to Belgium and produce the teacher who gets £200 a year. 

If anybody will find him, I shall be delighted to 


acknowledge how long I have remained in ignorance.’ 

In September, 1884, Mr. Wild was again in Belgium, 
making further inquiries. On his return, he was not only 
able to confirm his former report, but he was able to announce, 


on authority absolutely unimpeachable, a sti!l more startling 

fact—that at least one Belgian teacher was receiving a pension 

ol a year! 

Mr. Mundella’s Tribute ? In spite of the fact that the Union 
to Teachers. frequently found itself strongly 

IP} to Mr. Mundella, the most cordial personal relations 


exis etween them. On one occasion the Vice-President 
sa | have no hesitation in saying that our elementary 
schoo! teachers are among the very best in the world, and 
that y are better now than at any other period of ow 
hist His action, too, on pensions stamped him as the 
rhe 


teachers. In later years we found him sympathetic, 
nthusiastic, on the question of superannuation for 
tea renerally, one of his last speeches being in support 


f th vement. He has passed away, but he will not be 


In the years to come he will be remembered as a 
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great and good man, who did his best for the children of the 
nation, and who ‘ preserved his character free from stain ot 
dishonour.’ 


Who is Mr. John We have all along been led to suppose 

White? that there was nothing in the Voluntary 
Schools Act to compel schools to join associations. Mr. 
Balfour, indeed, has said so on seve ral occasions, as Mr. Yoxall 
very properly pointed out in the House quite recently. Yet 
‘Form 1 (V.S.),’ signed by Mr. John White, has been issued 
from the Education Department, practically giving the lie to 
Mr. Balfour’s assurances. Clause 2 of this precious document 
need only be quoted here. ‘If they (¢he managers) cannot 
show reasonable grounds for their failure to join an associa 
tion, their school, though necessitous, may be excluded from 
any share of the Aid Grant [Voluntary Schools Act, Sec 
tion 1 (5)|.’ All official documents have been signed up to 
the present by Sir George Kekewich, but there is now a new 
departure. Clearly, a new office has been created, and Mr, 
John White is in command. What is the reason? ‘Teachers 
all over the country will be grateful to Messrs. Gray and 
Yoxall for the speeches they delivered when they drew atten 
tion to this document. It is monstrous, after all the assurances 
given by the Leader of the House, that this intimidating 
circular should have been issued. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


BY JAS. PATERSON, 


Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


General Reports of | Matters educational in Scotland being 
H.M. Inspectors. } almost at a_ standstill during the 
present holiday season, advantage may be taken of the lull 
to direct attention to the views of H.M. Inspectors on the 
condition of education in the State-aided schools of Scotland, 
as these are to be found in their general reports for 1896 re- 
cently issued. Teachers who have not had the opportunity 
of perusing the reports may find the following summary of 
some of the chief points dealt. with both interesting and in 
structive. 
School Accommodation ? In regard to school accommodation, 
and Attendance. § H.M. Inspectors, almost without 
exception, report it to be complete, or nearly so, in all parts 
of the country. There are still complaints, however, from 
many districts that the attendance is not so regular as it 
might, and ought to, be. It is worthy of note that, in cases 
where improvement has been observed, the greater attractive- 
ness of school is credited with the advance, and in this con 
nection it is pointed out that teachers can do much by their 
personal influence to promote regular attendance. Prizes for 
perfect attendance, Dr. Kerr finds, do not increase the general 
regularity. ‘They cause those who would be regular in any 
case to be perfectly regular, perhaps ; but they do not touch 
those who most require the stimulus—namely, the habitually 
irregular. 


Standard of | The Inspectors are unanimous in lamenting 
Exemption. { the. early age at which children, as a rule, 
leave school, and, in common with all educationists, are 
anxious to see the standard of exemption from school attend 
ance raised in some way or other. Mr. Scougal makes a 
practical suggestion which might do something in the de- 
sired direction, and it has the great advantage that no legisla- 
tion is necessary to its being adopted. He recommends that 
individual examination in Standard 5 should be done away 
with, and that special examinations should be held in each 
district at convenient centres and at sufficiently frequent 
intervals. There is little doubt that the exceptional treatment 
of fifth standard pupils in being examined individually is a 
suggestion to the parents to remove their children from school 
as having fulfilled all legal requirements in the matter of edu- 
cation. 





I 30 THE 


Reading } Phe 3 t of Reading, which used to be com- 
jained o 


pl of as being the least satisfaciorily taught 

hoo ject, Is now almost universally acknowledged by 
I. dy spectors t be steadily gaining in tluency and expres 
This improvement they attribute chiefly te the greater 

iniety of books used, and the practice of reading from pre- 
usly een books. Dr. Ogilvie partly attributes the im- 
provement to the taste for home-reading, which is fostered by 
e prow profu ion of illustrated books and magazines, 
| shers are vying with each other in scattering our classics 
oadcast at purely nominal prices. The general outcome is 
ut the hildren find themselves in an environment where 
cy are almost constrained to as quire the reading habit, the 
ation of which is the first condition of subsequent self- 


provement and self-education, 


Spelling Spelli r according to Dr. Ovily e, keeps pace with 
the mprovement in Reading. He reminds 


eachers that accuracy of spelling is best secured by constant 
petiti of the visual impression. Increased attention, he 
ind others observe with satisfaction, is being given to word- 


Writing. | Venmanship is spoken of by most of the Inspectors 
§ in terms of praise. ‘The Civil Service style, on 
1¢ modification of it, appears to be now almost universally 
cht, but some of the Inspectors take exception to this sys- 
em « the yround that it has a tendency to develop back- 
handed slope, extravagant spacing, and excessive compression 
{ the elements of the letters It is admitted, however, that, 
is a rule, these vices are sufficiently kept in check, while the 
method has the positive advantages of being easily learned 
al ca yr il, ind S, morcover, beheved somehow to suc 
ed with the ist expenditure of trouble in bringing a bad 
ic p to t passable level 


. Mae I Co tik is stil > subier rhic . 
Composition. mpos S il the subject in which the 
} Inspectors find least improvement, thouvh 

e of them recognise appreciable, if not very marked, pro- 
ress Any weakness in this important subject is, doubtless, 


ively due to the fact that systematic teaching had not been 
egun till the pupils entered the tifth standard. That it 


ay be good in the standards from which it is demanded, 
the Inspectors insist, and teachers will agree with them, that 
t must be commenced in the lower standards. Dr. Kerr 
ests that from an early stage questions should — be 
wered in the form of complete sentences, care being taken 


t to carry the method to extremes. He is also satistied that 
a good plan, and one which can be applied to Standards 2 
d 3, to ask the childret vive the substance of the reading 
ind have the errors corrected by 
the class. Dr. Ogilvie thinks the teaching as a whole is, 
rhaps, apt to err in adhering too ex lusive ly to sheer prac- 


' t min their own word 





( Blackboard illustrations should be given of the different 
types of sentences and of the intet dependence of the con- 
tituent parts, and more use should be made of the reading 
esson as a model for imitation. In Dr. Stewart’s opinion the 

lief aids to its amelioration are a larger vocabulary, aided by 

hool libraries, the increase of general intelligence, fostered 
: yy the acquisition of useful information, and, above all, the 
evelopment of the powers of observation by Kindergarten, 
yiect lessons, and natural history. 
prithmetic. | The — han ¢ il part of Arithmetic is acknow- 
edged by the Inspectors generally to be very 
itisfactory, accuracy and methodical arrangement being now 
me rule Some Inspectors still complain, however, that 
pripeciples do ot receive sufficient attention, and that too 
: ttle practice is en in dealing with the arithmetic that 
‘ ears upon the ordinary wants of life. The general improve- 
ent mn the results is, Dr. Ogilvie says, chiefly to be traced to 
1 imecreased attention now given to mental calculation. It 
ecoming commoner to teach this subject on a definite 
tem, and a broader view perceptibly gaining ground of 
ts object and sco I] nstruction is usually iccompanied 

y te ent explanation of the shortened processes, and 

ere re msivtent pp ition of the methods to slate- 
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English. Speaking of the class-subject English, the Ip. 
§ spectors remark on the improved selection of 

passages for recitation. Commendation is given to the p 

tice, common in many schools, of professing more than the 


minimum requirements, the pupils in such cases being e: 
couraged to prepare a variety of pieces of their own selection, 
In this connection the series of ‘ Penny Poets’ (IV. 7. Stead 


is strongly recommended, notably the selection of poems fo 
the schoolroom and the scholar. On the value of Grammar 
there is wide difference of opinion amongst Inspectors, some 
holding that over-elaboration in this subject is a waste of 
time, and others that it is the most useful subject in a school 


Geography is stated by most of the Inspectors 
to be satisfactorily taught, the schools 
which it consists of strings of names and unimportant facts 
glibly repeated being now fewer and farther between than 
ever. The higher ideal of teaching gives due prominence to 
physical aspects, industries and trades, exports and imporis, 
and the like. Most teachers, too, contrive to give living 
interest to the lesson by more or less detailed reference to 
stirring contemporary and historical events associated with 
the countries under review. The practice, which is growing, 
of rapidly sketching an outline-map on the blackboard and 
filling it in while the lesson is proceeding, is strongly com- 

mended. 


Geography. 


? History, as a class-subject, it would seem, has 
$ almost disappeared, although it is still taught 
most schools more or less effectively by means of historical 
readers, few of which, however, are considered satisfactory by 
H.M. Inspectors. ‘The tendency to drop the teaching of 
History is lamented by Inspectors without exception, some 
going the length of expressing the opinion that it should be 
reinstated in the list of compulsory subjects as_ being 
absolutely essential to the turning out of good citizens and 
true lovers of their country. 


History. 


Elementary ? Elementary Science is being widely taken up, 
Science. § and is reported to be on the whole well 
taught. It is, however, only in the larger schools, where 
there is ample teaching power, that the subject can be 
attempted with any advantage, the time-table of the average 
rural school being already sufficiently burdened. Apparatus, 
as a rule, is liberally provided, experiments are freely intro 
duced, and the children are trained to use their powers ol 
observation and reasoning. The one thing to be avoided is 
bookish instruction, and, as far as practicable, the pupils 
should be allowed to handle the apparatus for themselves. 
When this subject is not adequately illustrated by diagram 
and experiment, and expounded so as to awaken and train the 
intelligence, its introduction is only an incubus on the faculties 
and energies of the pupils. The amount of the information 
communicated is nothing, the method is everything. 


Specifics. | a. subjec ts engage | increasing attention. 
e choice of specifics is now determined to 
considerable extent by the Leaving Certificate Examinations 
and the schemes for the distribution of the equivalent grant 
The beneficial effect of these controlling factors has been to 
encourage the more solid and educative subjects and to ¢ heck 
the rush to the lighter subjects. At the same time that the 


specifics are increasing in quantity, they are reported by most 
of the Inspectors to be improving in quality. 
— 
rue CoLrourk AND CoLourR PATTERNS or Mo \N 

BuTrERFLIEs.—Mr. Alfred Mayer has recently made s inte! 
esting observations on the colour and colour patterns of moths and 
butterflies. With regard to the development of wing col luring 
the pupal stage, he considers that the wings are at first U rent, 
then white, then drab or dusky yellow, while all th r an 
lighter colours arise later on. The wings, he thinks, hay n 
veloped soicly as colour-producing organs of use to ious 


species. When, with and without scales, they were att te 
delicate pendulum, no measurable difference in air fi nw 


found. Neither do the scales perceptibly strengthen the 


M 











THE 
EDUCATION ABROAD. 


BY E. E. 


FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.SC., A.R.C.S. 


T I. proportion of children among the working population 
4 a country may be gauged to a certain extent by the 
t mber of persons employed. For the proportion of chil 
nder 15 is approximately the same everywhere, ranging 
> per cent. in France to, Say, 35 per cent. in Germany. 
the percentage of people earning their living by paid 
5 44 in ( ermany, 52 in Italy, and as much as 57 per 
n Austria. In the latter countries, therefore, the 
ind child workers must abound. In Italy, children 
15 make up 13 per cent. of all paid workers. This, of 
e, has some connection with the climate and the early 
ity of children there. France and the United Kingdom 
the same level as Germany, but in the United States 
ber of paid workers is only 32 per cent. 


x * * x * x 


ELLING referm movement has been set on foot in 
e. The Académie has long been the venerable guardian 
nch orthography, but there are signs of a rebellious 
broad. <A ballot taken by the Revue Nose yave 
yes and 200 noes for the abolition of the terminal 2 in the 

838 against 500 for the suppression of y, and an 
ny mate equality of votes as regards the substitution of / 





1,000 


Another idea is to make the Aaréicife fassé in- 
le in every case. M. Edouard Petit asks, with some 
n the Journal des Instituteurs, why should 
eferred to wx, since both are equally arbitrary? If 


ining is made, who is to stop the flood of innovation : 

\cadémie, despite its vast authority, could not stem the 

Chere would soon be perfect anarchy, as there was in 

Germany before the Neue Rechtschreibung was introduced by 

Minister of Education in 1879. Usage is, after all, the 

st arbiter of orthography, and no academies or individuals 
ree it with a rush. 


* * * * * * 


EUGENE CHEVALIER, the dover of French teachers 
| the founder and president of the ‘ Union des Instituteurs 


stitutrices Publics de la Seine,’ was the centre of atten- 
banquet recently given in his honour on his 8oth 
thday. The veteran teacher attends his school even now 
‘ry day—more, we may suppose, from love than from 


essity. He is an old Republican, and suffered for his 
tions under the third Empire. 


x * * ~ * * 


\l. BLONDIAU gives his * Report’ on the Swansea Con- 
in the Belgian Journal des [nstituteurs of July 22. 

ie impressions of the Belgian delegate are very instructive 
d hey are not altogether favourable, but always 

ppreciative and hopeful. He sees the great strength of the 
1 teacher in his manly and independent character and 
his loyalty to the Teachers’ Union. But he deplores the 
sence of a pensioning system, and criticises the sanitary 
m of the schools. The general system of teaching is 

) It encourages self-help and gives the English boy his 
ty for personal judgment and initiative. The greatest 

of strength lies in the bodily exercises. Says M. 

u: 

[| lement de 

Xt rci es 4 pore! 


convient cependant de placer a cote de cet 
crité, un autre auxiliaire puissant: les e 
toutes leurs formes qui sont en si grand honneur dans la 

Ile, et qui engendrent cette vigueur physique, 
la fatigue, d’ou naissent cet équilibre, cette 
tion, ce développement harmonique de letre qui 


ence, 


cette 
pon- 
sont, par 


hee a 


les gran ls faiseurs d hommes 


* - 7 * * * 


Norwegian School Law, passed last year, promises to 
profound impression upon the physical, social, and 
ul future of Norway. The country of the Edda and 
on has taken some bold steps in advance of the rest 

I ivilised world. To reduce the burden on its youth, it 
marily abolished the teaching of dead languages, even 
gh schools. An even more drastic reform is the 


of the distinction of schools of the upper and lowe 
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J/ 
their life, all Norwegian 
up in the primary school—then the 
The primary school continues for another two 
years, whereas the middle-class school goes on for four years. 
Some important provisions are made for physical training. 
Manual instruction and bodily exercises occupy six hours of 
every week. No than 45 minutes. A 
medical expert must have a seat on every school committee. 
Che regulations also cover the much-debated right of corporal 
punishment. Pupils of the higher schools, and girls, must not 
be subjected to personal chastisement in any form. 


For the first five years of 
children are now brought 
paths divide. 


classes. 


lesson lasts more 


* * . * * . 

[HAT many inks used in schools are dangerous has not 
escaped the attention of practical teachers. ‘The causes have 
been investigated by Professor Marpmann in his bacteriolo 
gical laboratory at Leipzig. The danger appears not to be 
chemical, but bacteriological. Of 78 inks investigated, 67 


proved to be made with pyrogallic acid. ‘They all contained 


fungi, bacteria, and micrococci. Some inks were made of an 
aniline dye called ‘nigrosine.’ ‘They contained fungi even 
when taken from a fresh bottle. After standing open for 


three months, a septic bacillus developed in them, which was 
capable of killing mice, inoculated with it, in four days. This 
explains why a puncture with a pen is capable of producing 
blood poisoning. 


* x . * * * 


Ir is quite refreshing to read about the provision made in 
Denmark for sending children into the country for a holiday. 
Che system is very simple and effective. Families living in 
the city and those in the country exchange children for a time. 
The city children enjoy the country air, and the peasant 
children see all the city sights and wonders. The little ones 
travel alone, their route and destination being pinned on their 
dress. The railways give them free The bodily 
recreation and the mental stimulus balance each other. How 
far the practice is in vogue may be learnt from the fact that 
Copenhagen sends out 10,000 children in this manner every 
summer. When will the example of Hans Andersen’s 
country be followed over here ? 


passes. 


* 


A SENSATION has been caused in France by Maurice 
Talmeyr’s article in the Revue des Deun M7 
Femmes qui enseignent.’ The article begins with the story 
of a danseuse, who in the midst of her public performance 
pulls out a piece of paper and attaches it to her shoe. It 
turns out to be her érevel supérieur. She is a qualitied 
teacher in the higher grade schools. M. Talmeyr draws a 
lurid picture of the fate of a large proportion of unemployed 
female teachers, based on the 
and the number of posts. He forgets that many young ladies 
take this é simply as a mark of intellectual accomplish 
ments. 


ndes on * Les 


number of certificates issued 


* * * * - * 


Avr the Montreal meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction, Mr. C. W. Bardeen, editor of the School Ludletin, 
delivered a fascinating and racy address on the problem of 
Fitting Teachers to Places. One of the most usual 
is that offered by the Scholastic Agencies. ‘These have thet 
difficulties and drawbacks, but they are eminently useful in 
the main. The first agency was founded in 1835, in Phila 
delphia, under the name of the American Association for the 
Supply of Teachers. Mr. Bardeen discriminates between 
Information and Recommendation Agencies. ‘The forme: 
keep a list of vacancies and let the teachers on the ir list apply 
for them, charging a commission if successful. ‘The Recom 
mendation Agencies select a teacher for the school manager 
on the Board. In doing so, they are in danger of choosing 
the wrong man, owing to errors in the specifications furnished 
from either A commission of 5 per cent. on the first 
year’s salary is nothing too much. An agency takes years to 
develope, and involves a large amount of clerical work. 
They often do good work in making the law of supply and 
demand operative, thus enabling the best men and women to 
come to the front. Their existence is essential, owing to the 
fact that the teacher has no chance of advertising his work, ot 
performing it in public, like the clergyman or the lawyer. 


solutions 


side. 
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A FRENCH OBJECT LESSON. 


LA CUISINE. 


BY ALEC CRAN, M.A. 


PPLEMENT PRESENTED WITH THIS NUMBER, 


On le voit : bjets que se trouvert la, tels que le fourneau, etc. 


t cecil (7° 


st sur le fourneau? 


(Jul, Mi nisi r, nvois une autre pp aue au nur 


pendule 








=—= 
I\ LES USTENSILES DE Cutstine. La CUISINIERE, CLA 

(ue voyez-vous au mur en face du fourneau ? 

Je vois une étagére portant toutes sortes d'ustensiles de 

Nommez-moi les objets que vous voyez la. 

Il y a des marmites, des casseroles, des carafes, des assiettes, etc ppare 


(Ju ast-ce que cest? (/’inting to the dresser.) 
C’est le dressoir, un buffet de chene 

()u’y a-t-il la-dedans ? 

Il y a la vatsselle (assiettes, soupieres, tasses, etc.). 


(uest-ce que cecil? (/0tsting to a as r.) Ses 
Cest un tiroir. s forn 
Combien y en a-t-il ? which cl 


Il y en a trois, deux petits et un grand. 
(Jui est cette personne qui travaille au dressoir 
C’est la cuisinicre. 


"4 he 


minds w 


(ue fait-elle ” but it is 
Elle prépare le diner. the body 
flame © 


V.—Le CHat. 
(Pointing z th at.) 


experim 
(Ju est-ce que ceci ? test-tube 
(est un chat. 
A quoi sert un chat dans une maison ? 


pour 1n ; 
I 

tents cl 
I 


ecomes 





Il fait la chasse aux rats et aux souris. ) 
De quoi se nourrit-il ? stance 
Il se nourrit souvent de chair. 5 fe fheee 
. ° . . . + . « Ss uu 
(Jue dit-on d’un animal qui se nourrit de chair ? ia % 
* . ou 
On dit qu’il est carnivore. 
Quelle est la forme de la tete du chat ? nee” - 
Il a la tete ronde. you aro} 
Et les oreilles ? throw si 
Il a les oreilles courtes, fire, we 
(du’est-ce quceci? (/ointing to its feet.) of fat on 
Ce sont ses pieds. All this 
Avez-vous déja examine les pieds d'un chat ? d oil 
Oui, Monsieur, ils sont pourvus d’ongles pointus et tranchant next fin 
\ quoi servent ces engles ? Into 
Avec ces ongles il saisit sa proie. i eal 
(Ju est-ce que ¢ ecl? (/’ointine to its tail.) f 
. found 
C’est sa queue ; elle est assez longue. 
. , . ° 2, 
Pourquui le chat se couche-t-il pres du fourneau 
| c ae t 
Parceque les chats aiment 4 se coucher pres du feu. 
If time permits other subjects may be added, such as ‘ La bougie, Whe 
‘ Le Gaz,’ ‘ Le Soufilet.’ “' 
ds 
for tl 
EXERCISES ON THE PICTURE TO BE WRITTEN oe 
fatty foe 
I. fats are 
. . } } 
Make the pupils write from memory the names of all the ob a 
in the picture. Place the picture in front of them. | 
ESSE 
Il. S red 
‘ : . +} {oy 
Put questions in French as before and let then t — 
skin. 


answers 


III. Se 








Let them give in their own words in French a short descnpt is 
of the cat. . 
@@- SPECIAL OFFER. t 

The Proprietors of the ‘Practical Teache: will = 
have pleasure in posting, upon receipt of NINE LA 
SHILLINGS, a Copy of Volume XVII. of . 

THE ‘PRACTICAL TEACHER,’ an 


together with all the beautifully printed Coloure¢ 
Object-Lesson Supplements issued with the N 
of the Volume. The Volume is handsomel 
in Extra Cloth, Gilt, and is published at I2s.- 
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. CLASS LESSONS IN DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 


BY ETHEL R. LUSH. 
r of * Chats with Children on Domestic Economy,’ Organ- 
Mistress to the Ipswich School Board, Head Mistress 
of the Ipswich Higher Grade School. 


Auth 


Lesson AN\//. 
STANDARD IV. 
CLASSIFICATION OF FOOD: 
CARBOHVDRATES. 


ti b--— —__ 


FATS AND 


lpparatius.—Test tubes, spirit lamp, sulphuric acid, iodine, 
various kinds of fatty and starchy foods. | 


\ I. leave the further discussion of Nitrogenous foods to 
\ some future time, and turn our attention instead to //eaz 
giving foods. Of these there are two great classes—fats and 
oils forming one, and starch and sugar the other. Let us see 
ich class is the more useful, and why they are called heat- 
foods. 

lhe production of heat is commonly associated in ow 
minds with fire and its accompaniment of flame and smoke, 
but it is not such burning as this which produces the heat of 
the body. It is quite possible to generate heat without either 
fame or smoke, to prove which | will show you a simple 
experiment. I put a small quantity of powdered sugar into a 
test-tube, add a little water to dissolve the sugar, and then 
pour in a few drops of sulphuric acid. Watch how the con- 
tents change into a swelling black mass, and the test-tube 
becomes so hot that I must put it down. Here we have an 
stance of heat produced without either flame or smoke, and 

tis burning of this nature which goes on in our bodies. 
You have noticed that if you toast bread carelessly and let 
remain too long in front of the fire it burns black, and if 
you drop it into the fire it burns with a flame. Now if we 
throw some grains of rice and a little tapioca or sago into the 
fire, we shall see that they, too, burn rapidly, whilst a piece 
{fat or a few drops of oil produce a fierce outburst of flame. 
All this goes to prove that these are fuel-foods, and that fat 
il burn more rapidly than the starchy foods. Let us 

next find out which kinds of food produce the most heat. 
Into a shallow iron pan I rake a few red cinders from the 
re and place it on a stand on the table. With the cinders as 
dation we can easily make a bright little fire by adding 
€, Sago, tapioca, maize, or anything else of a starchy nature, 
t done, we will fill a tiny kettle with water and note 

‘ it takes to boil. 

When this is accomplished we will repeat the experiment 
d substitute meat-fat, tallow-candle, and a few drops of oil 
for the starchy foods. We shall find that the kettle boils 
u ore quickly in the latter instance, proving to us that 
fatty foods give out much more heat than starches—in fact 
tated to produce 23 times as much heat as starches 


f 


irs. 

have also several additional uses, which render them 
| to a perfect diet. If more fatty food be taken than 
required for the body at that time, it is stored up in the 
fatty tissue in various parts of the body, under the 
n, for instance, and in this way forms a reserve force for 
s¢ ies of need. It is because this fund of fatty tissuc 
p that invalids and persons suffering from insuffi- 
as in time of famine—become emaciated. Fat is 
lso placed round about various delicate organs such as the 
eye, heart and kidneys, to protect them from injury. — It aids, 
digestion of other foods, and has a beneficial effect 

pr ntestinal canal by aiding its excretory powers. 


7 


Le now consider what are the sources of the various fats 
W food. A large proportion of fat is contained in 
meat hus we have dcef fat, mutton fat, pork fat, etc., 


ich are included svet, dripping, and lard. 

e microscope I have put a drop of milk, and if you 
h the eye-piece you will a large number of 
floating about in the milk ; these are globules of 
form the « Butter, as you may know, is 


sec 


ream. 





made from cream by churning. The action of the churn 
breaks the thin membranes which enclose the cream globules, 
and the liberated fat forms a mass which we call butter. 





A Dro 


MILK AGNIFIE 


too, learnt in a former lesson, contains a 
varying proportion of fat, and eggs contain a very digestible 
fat in the yo/s. 

Certain fish, notably salmon, herrings 


Cheese, as we 


vs, mackerel, and eel 
are rich in oil, and have therefore gained the name of o07/) 
Jish, to distinguish them from the white-fleshed fish, whose 
fat is stored in the liver. The cod yields a valuable oil, called 
cod-liver ot/, which is much used in cases of delicate health, 
to strengthen and invigorate. All the foregoing are animal 
fats ; there are other instances of fatty foods, derived from 
the vegetable kingdom, castor otl and olive ot/ being the 
chief. The former is only used as a medicine, but the latter 
is used extensively as a food, and is commonly known in 
England as salad oil. .V¢s are rich in oil, as you can easily 
prove by dropping a Brazil nut, for example, into the fire and 
watching it blaze. 

We go back now to the starchy foods we used in boiling 
our little kettle at the beginning of the lesson. I want, first 
of all, to prove to you that these foods do contain starch. 
Here is a little laundry starch, upon which | pour boiling 
water, with the result that a semi-transparent paste is formed. 
If instead of laundry starch we take cornflour, and repeat the 
experiment, the result will be practically the same ; and if, in 
the place of cornflour, 1 were to take arrowroot or ground-rice, 
the same clear paste would be formed. Another experiment 
will demonstrate the starchy nature of these foods even more 
conclusively. This little bottle contains iodine, which has the 
property of giving to starch a blue colour, In these saucers 


there are laundry starch, cornflour, and arrowroot respectively. 
| pour a few drops of iodine on all three with the same result ; 
blue colour. 


the contents of each saucer take a One more 





. Wheat. Maize. Potat 4. Rice 


experiment before we pass on. I am about to mix a little 
starch with co/d water ; observe that a milky liquid results, the 
tiny grains of starch being plainly seen floating about, and if 
I allow the saucer to stand shall be able to collect the 
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h is y ) r. lo understand 
ott ‘ \ ! taat all starch is 
I y ra () t uwkb rd are sketches 
t h f the ditferent 
he ene f the | ! ho you these 
ler the 1 sce from the sketches that 
! litte fro each other in 
( derably. It portant to know this, 
{ ire able to detect whether 
hes have bec tl re expensive wheat 
0 ne lesmet When starch ts 
t Lie ind that is why we use 
ter to It ea ta } Ihe principal starchy 
i to = 4 slread un are savoa, tap1oca 
t 
‘ " al f the h of tl wo pall ind Is 
I ) ind used for thick soup. 
btained fi e) roots of the cassava, 
rov n trop ( tc It is used in the same 
y S ) ore ub 
obtaine f h nderground stem (rhi- 
! fin We Indian plant It is made into biscuits and 
ind much used in invalid cookery. 
} l ¢ fine sta of maize or | dian corn, and is 
fon ind p ddings 
ereal vro n India, China and America. It 1s 
d to | ddit cakes, souy ete 
contains 25 per cent. of starcl Compare a 
edt potato with a raw one the former is light and floury, 
© latter solid and waxy he change is owing to the burst 
of the starch cells, and the difference between the two 
hows y plainly how necessary thorough cooking is to all 
hy foods, Uncooked or partially cooked starches are 
y ditt lt to digest because the digestive juices cannot 
penetrate to the granules contained in the cells unless the 
tter have been first broken by boiling heat. 
bier in arrowroot biscuit. Two or three of vou shall take 
tle ece and keep it in your mouth for a short time. You 
nd that before long it bevins to taste sweet, and gradually be- 
« sweeter and sweet That is because the saliva in 
I outh has changed the starch into sugar, a natural 
\ h all starche wergo in the body before being 
: to th ood. We can imitate this process by boiling 
hina very weak solution of s Iphuric ac id. I will show 
s done \ little starch mixed in water is put 
! . i. few drops of sulphuric acid added. The 
, ixture Is then boiled over a spirit-lamp, ind when cool you 
find tl at the mM re sq te swect. The icid has 
n he tarch into sugar This process 1s done ona 
: l¢ the m facture of what is called secondary 
t We tind ri i natural state in different forms. 
t s we have found in fruits, cane-sugar trom 
‘ ine, and the particular kind of sugar | und in milk, 
I } 
iso obtained from the f ae a Wl thle, 
. many vevetables, such the « irrot, turnip and parsnip. 
have already heard tha ar is a heat producer, and 
ut it rms verv reac Vo ly you may have coaxed a 
wk into cheertulne with a well-administered lump ol 
d if you have helped to make jam or toffee you know 
\ ery hot boiling war becomes, Sugar 1s the most 
{ eota foods It taken into the blood without any 
ty, owing to its ready solubility in water. 
oO rches and suvat s aclass the name carbohydrates 
= \ 
, SI I\EA} 
e amd 
i de fats uches and sugars 
rate by che il 0 
( { i¢ 1S h h l LS ( irbohydr tes. 
wordy lot 1 a reserve torce 
est ) mn d prot t deli € reans 
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luimal fats.—Meat-fat, including suet, dripping and lard t 

cream, butter, yolk of egg, cod-liver oil. S d 
table fats include castor oil, olive oil. o 

Lec 

Ca Avdratles Ww 
Starch is found in sago, arrowroot, tapioca, rice, cornflour ‘ 

and potato. Starch is composed of tiny granules enclosed in P ) 


n boiling water. 


cells, which are only solubl 
} rled into su By the action of saliva 
solution of sul 


Sfarch ts 
in the mouth, 
icid, 


07 


b 


gar \a 


by boiling with a weak 


Ch 
glu ose Ol 


var 


kinds grape 


of milk, and ma 


J 


ucrose or cane sugar, lactose or su 


ir of malt. 


It.is obtained from the su 


rar-cane, beetroot, sugar 


THE INSPECTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. wal 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


— ( 


The Federation ) ‘This Federation money: will it perma- 

Money. ) nently relieve the financial strain? It , 
will not. So think most of the practical men 
contact with. In a very short time the subscriptions, which 
have been generally obtained with great difficulty, 
appreciably decrease. It will be utterly impossible to keep 
them up in the large towns. No, we are far from a complete 
solution of the difficulty. A representative cleric, who Is on 
the executive of an important federation, told me he would 
like all the money for primary education to come from the 
Imperial Exchequer. I am inclined to agree with him. Itis 
a national affair, and is so treated on the Continent. The mae 
sooner we have state schools the better for all. ; 


I come i ‘i 


Will 


* * * * *x * 


State Secondary Educa-) This Government is to have ln 
tion is coming at last. { another go in at education. We - ; 
are to expect a Bill very shortly dealing with secondary educa- nd t 
tion. In my opinion this will beneficially influence primary 
education. Higher Grade schools will become a necessity 1n 
every thickly populated centre. ‘There will be good opportunt- 
ties for the experienced and qualified men at work in the best 
primary schools. A boom may be confidently ex yected by 
the ablest certificated class teachers. 
- * * * * 

The late Certificate | Another certificate 

Examination. f come and gone. 
ence worthy of attention may be drawn from the questions. 
To do well nowadays, it is more than ever necessary to be 
thorough and thoughtful in one’s studies. ‘There are so very 
many questions which cannot be answered by those whost 
reading has been of a narrow nature. When marking the 
papers one notices generally a want of depth well as 
breadth. ‘The demands are proceeding more on Uni 
lines, and this is a change to be welcomed. 

* * * * - * 


All subj 


| at th 
examination has 
One general infer- 


as 


ersity 


A word of advice to ; This leads me to offer some advice to nt 
the newly-certifi those of the teaching profession who a 
cated Students. ' have just left college. The shortest 

road to a fairly lucrative post is to get on the staff of som 

Higher Grade preferably one with a_respectably 

large organised science section. Here you work away, fst 

of all in the higher standards with specifics, etc., and il y 

prove successful you get promoted to teach in 


some 


St hool 


the s 1é! 


Poetr 


section. 


Iwo courses are now open to you. You may eith¢ 


a class teacher, or specialise, and so procure an ap} rent 
is Chemistry or Physics Demonstrator. In any e yo 
would do well to get some practice, if possible, ratory 
work, and study for the B.Sc. degree, or go in for e 5.N 
advanced certiticates. With five years or so experience In 
Higher Grade school, together with the B.Sc. di y 
would be almost certain of a speedy appointment ncipa 
of a stnall organised science school. 








THE 


further advancement depends upon your success in 

sheadship. Iwish to emphasise here the imponance of 

The value of simply possessing a degree is often 

ted. Aman from an ordinary primary school with a 

would not be able to compete against a man with 

‘ e in higher grade teaching, if both were in for the 
p of a Higher Grade school. 


ericnce, 


* * * * * * 


Neglected and deficient) A short time ago the Departme nt 
Children. 


ren. 


issued a circular backward 
This question has always been a troublesome one, 
een the head teachers of the infant and mixed depart- 
ents. In the first instance it is very important 
vetween those whose early education has been 
eglected and those who are more or less epileptic, imbecile, 
permanently deficient in intellect. In rural schools the 
er classes can, with difficulty, be adequately treated. In 
ns such are sometimes collected at centres. There are 
few children who from physical or intellectual 
sons should be kept quite apart from the ordinary scholars. 

e should be taken not to place neglected children with 
ent. Now touching the neglected, it has in many places 

en customary for the infant mistress to retain them until 
y are supposed to be fit for Standard I. i have myself 
nd boys nine years old in the infants’ school. 
lly bad. 


on 


to dis- 


iVS 


This is 

As a general rule no scholars should remain 

infants after the close of their seventh year. Excep- 

must of course be made for very abnormal circumstances. 

ndersized delicate girls, for instance, may sometimes do 

ith an extra year in the infants. Sturdy lads of eight 

ne, though backward, are decidedly out of place playing 

th little ones of three and four. It is the business of the 

| Teacher of the mixed or senior school to arrange for 

nstruction of these over-age dullards. In fact the Code 

w distinctly lays it down that no school can be considered 

be well organised unless proper provision is made in the 
issitication for backward children below Standard I. 

In some schools where | visit it is the custom to give this 

preparatory class plenty of drill in reading and arithmetic, 

to promote individuals into Standard 1. when they are 

tly advanced. These children usually get on much 

faster in the mixed department, where they find themselves 

) harmony with the whole surroundings. 


th ¢} 
ih Lie 


All subjects should be started ) (n the occasions of visits dur- 
at the very beginning of ing the first quarter of the 

the year. school year, one sometimes 
ids that a good start has not been made with all the subjects. 


Vol t 


iny time has been wasted, for probably arithmetic 

a re ding are well forward ; on the other hand, recitation 
singing probably have not been touched. This more 

tte urs when the school year ends in the summer. ‘To 
d any subject not begun at the end of two months’ work is 
‘serious defect in organization. Some teachers never think 
than one year’s work at a time. The result is that 

evel veeks are sometimes consumed in selecting songs, 


s, and class-subject courses. The capable organiser, 
ther hand, is prepared to commence the new year’s 
0 the first day. The names of the recitations and songs 
e inserted each year in the log-book, together with a 

ine of any class-subject course which is not in 
0 e with the Code. 


Poetry Doggerel. } reat care is needed in the selection of 


the pieces of poetry for the year. In 

place be sure that what you choose is poetry. 
many tempting rhymes by unknown authors, 

use in school, with miserable annotations more 

in the actual words of the piece. The poetry, 
children learn at school, should be such as they 


ber with pleasure all their lives, and such as shall 
ore favourably situated into the rich pastures of 
rature in after years. 
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work is done in the first 
half of the vear. Even at the end ot 
sometimes the upper standards 
Whilst recognising the value of slates, 


Slates v. Exercise ] Too much slat 


Books. 
months I have 
without exercise books. 


SIX found 
it appears to me open to objection to use them to the exe lusion 
of ink and paper, especially in Standards IV. and upwards, 
It should be remembered that Standard \ most 
of them finishing off their education, Penmanship ts one of 
the chief things they will require. If, however, they are to spend 
a great portion of their last year without practice In writing 
on paper, they will be the worse for it. There 1s another 
reason why exercise books should be used. Che child’s 
; his progress or otherwise 


scholars are 


exercise book is his school history- 
can be seen by glancing through it ; 
on slates. 


no record can be retaine d 


Esprit de corpsinour )} It will be a long tim 

primary schools. ) like 
place in our primary schools. 
for its development now than there ever wis. 
training in the poorer quarters ot towns Is, however, an almost 
insurmountable difficulty. ‘Then, again, the school life is so 
short; nevertheless, here and there, there «are its 
appearance. Many primary schools have an annual sports 
day or half-day. In the winter there is an annual entertain 
ment. Then there are clubs in with 
schools ; the boys of one school play cricket and football 
against another school. In the top standards one 
sometimes finds a sort of magazine or newspaper club ; 
is very intellectual and useful. Whenever possible, athletics 
should be encouraged in connection with the school itself. 
If any of the teachers themselves take part in the cricket 
and football, great impetus is given to the fostering of esfr7Z 
The great public schools have their own st hool 
songs sung on all festive occasions ; why should not some 
thing of a similar kind be found in some of the primary 
schools ? 


before anything 
real esprit de corps will tind a 

There is a greater opportunity 
The heme- 


signs of 


several connection 


those of 
this 


de corps. 


Letters should be addressed ‘ Inspector,’ care of The Editor 


of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


THE Midland Railway Company have issued an « xtensive list of new 


arrangements for the benefit of holiday travellers. ‘The Scotch 
service has been improved by the addition of new express to 
Edinburgh, etc., with dining accommodation, leaving St. Pancras 


at 10.35 a.m., and serving Leicester, Nottingham, bristol, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Bradford, Manchester, Liverpool, etc. A 
through carriage is attached to the 10 p.m, express from St. Pan 
cras for Greenock (Princes Pier), where passengers can most con- 
veniently join the steamers for the Firth ot Clyde and the Western 
Highlands of Scotland. A service will be given to Rothesay during 
September, whereby passengers leaving St. Vancras at 10,30 a.m, 
Rothesay at 9 45 
are attached to the night expresses 
cras) and Glasgow and Edinburgh in each dire 
to Ireland Stranraer and Larne (the short sea 


leeds, 


Sleeping saloon car 
(St. Pan- 
The service ; 


reach the same evening. 


between London 
uon, 


route), and za 


Barrow-in-Furness (the picturesque rouie the borders of the 
Lake district) have also been improved. The new fast steamer, 
‘Duchess of Devonshire,’ has been placed on the Isle of Man 


service zva Barrow, and an additional service will be given by this 
route each Saturday until September 4th inclusive, 1n connection 
with the train Pancras at The 
to the ‘Peak’ District of Derbyshire, the En, lish Lake District, 
and to the Watering Places of Lancashire and Yorkshire have been 


leaving St go am, services 


revised, and material improvements etfected both in point of time 
occupied on the journey, and comfort en route. —Iloliday travellers 
will find ail these Midiand Company 

1 better 


improvements not dint 
) 


fime Table, and, for holiday companions, they cannot do 

than obtain copies of the Company’s ‘ Illustrated (juide and List of 
lurnished Lodgings,’ which cover many of the districts enumerated 
tbove, and which with English and Scotch ‘Tourist Programmes 
may be obtained on application at the variot Midland Stations 


and Agencies. 
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very mp rtant to know the genders of substantives, 
frequently set on this Ihe best way to learn then 
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LONDON MATRICULATION In our notes we shall allude to most of these points from moat 
‘ 
to month. i 
PREPARATION CLASS Ihe Aeneid is written in hexameter verse. A line consists of 
’ succession of spondees (- -) and dactyls (- » ©). The last { i ’ 
une 18o spondee, the last but one a dactyl, the remaining four feet can 
either dactyls or spondees. The notes will mention the exceptior 
i KERIN, B.A. (LONDON lines. Last January four lines were given for scansion. In 1) i 
, rs P al. ( four lines certain peculiarities occurred. OB 
ncery Lane, W.¢ Supplementary notes on Book I., 1-197:— in Ul 
ND , . . , 
; §. Note subjunctive conderet. 
HWARI B.bn BHCH 8. guo numine laeso. " 
? ( “, ( . Il. impulerit, subjunctive of dependent question 
20. Note subjunctive cvrteres. vere 
, ; — : 22. ELxcidio, predicative dative. 
IN the Course which we shall give we shall deal at greater 23. Saturnia, know allusion. 
ength with the subjects which present most difficulty to the 26. Distinguish manet (from maneo) and manet (from man fi 
majority of our readers, viz., Latin, French, and Mechanics. 27. Note allusion in spretae iniuria formae. 
30. religuias Danaum, not the remnants of the Greeks, |i 
LATIN. the remnants left by the Greeks. nares 
*y" ' , , ” ‘ ; > > ; $ iu 
Two papers are iven in Latin at the Matriculation. which 3l. Latio ablative of separation. ; 
.> »/ ~licative > ‘e . t 
prove perhaps the greatest source of difficulty to candidates 33. meolis, predicative genitive D 
whose knowledge of Latin has not been vained at school. Of 37: Note the infinitive of exclamation. (c) 
a } , ii. Note allusion. 
these two papers one embraces passages trom the set-books. zs P thor 
, ° 46. Note the nominative regina. 
questions on grammar and history and geography arising out - rs 8 5 ul 
; 5 > : ‘ 48. Quisguam, used for ‘anyone’ in a question expect 
of these books, and four ‘unseens’ for translation into : i. ’ : 
the answer ‘ no. (2) 
olis wo sf ; 2th . > > > . ° 
english, two only of which are to be attempted. ‘The second 63. Sciret, subjunctive after yz expressing a purpose. iN 
paper consists of seven or eight grammatical questions on 66 Note the poetical use ot the vf. after dedit inste aay: 
° . oom, © ° ° ° iN 
accidence and syntax, and of sentences to be turned into ut and the subjunctive. rhis is a Graecism. Note in sai 
Latin. We propose to notice each month in our course the all the poetical, Greek, or archaic usages you meet. oes 
rammatical points that will require special attention 6S. Know what the Peates were. N 
‘ : 
lypical English sentences will be given each month, with 71. Pracstanti corpore, abl. of quality. f 
their Latin equivalent and notes on the idiomatic differences 73. Note conudio scanned as a trisyllable by ° (d) 
between the two languave 79. Note the poetical use of the inf. accuméere depend hs 
the books prescribed for June are Vergil. Aeneid |. and II. OF Ga ' . ‘ » o ur 
‘ ; $1. conversa cuspide, lit. “his spear being turned towards it, 
We recommend as a text-book either the editions in Mac- pone uae hi} ah \ 
1} I] t cl = } the Pitt abl. absolute. This is one of the methods by which La 
nl ins cme ary LASSICS » S. 0G. Cac _- } , . °° 1 ¥ 
' rental . ub series (I each) OF : supplied the want of a perfect activ participle. a 
S ar . . y > t mas 
Lr edition by Sic wit The former is provided with Ss. wna, ‘together,’ an adverb. ( 
notes and a full vocabulary ; the latter has no vocabulary. 95. gui mibus, dative depending on contigit. 2 
Cher ti very good translation in the Globe Series (Mac oS. potuisse, inf. of exclamation, ‘to think that I could nae 
millan) by Lonsdale and Lee For Grammar we recommend 99. Aeacidae, allusion. os 
either Postgate’s * New Latin Primer’ (Cassell) or Allen’s ‘ Latin 100. Simois. Note the genitive. The declension 
(jrammar’ Clarendon Press). Robv and Wiikins’* Elemen Greek words occurring in Vergil must be known. 
: i 
tary Latin Grammar’ is also an excellent book. For sentences 109. furit arenis, * raves with the sand. ve 
’ , . E , . he sunni ndi ym an ad 
we recommend Bavtield’s * Exercises’ (Cassell) or Bradley’s 111. Note use of the supine depending on an ad : 
} , 7 in is a 4 hont Sa a mass of sea ll 
\rnold, or .\ilen’s * First Latin Exercise Book We recom 114. éugens a eres oe a vas nas . 
- ‘ ibove. 
mend Gepp and Haigh’s * Latin Dictionary ’or Smith’s * Smaller asks , nine 
: . , : 123. rimis, ablative of respect, or perhaps abletive 
Latin Dictionary lor translation at sight get the * Anglice . , 
dei: t tie Rees t} oe ag el ane means. 
eddenda Vv ie m, fourth edition irendo ress 135. A posiopes , Ol sudden breakiny off of a sper ‘ 
a Pra os 140. éactef, jussive subjunctive, 
142. dicto, ablative of comparison. wil 
1. Vergil Aensi . ito! ISI. quem ‘any’ (after sz). 
al I ‘ . I to 27 tons 251 to 277 , The description of the harbour commencing at 157 1s 
‘ Hons I ! ; tons 154 a portant. 
\ e | nm N » 35 169. ancera is an anachronism. 
1 D ent es « we from f the books me 172. Note the abl. arena depending on fotior Note U 
: A ' : nce a other deponent verbs which govern the abl., viz. /7 
“scer, Nilor, 
{ af . . , 
: . 177. Cererem ‘corn,’ Cercalia arma 
Ver | . ry cvesy ware ¥ co 2 81. Anthea si quem, ‘in the hopes that he we 
“ 1) ‘ ‘ ra au ull you have \ your omewhere. 
. rat is Gone, you will hnd 192. Note the separation of the component | 
it iti It will be tfmeesis) 
} 1On ¢ Ver n or! t1 y € 
l peci Grammar (Notes). 
Phe ur Note the rules for the accentuation of polysyll 
7 10 ent is on the penult if the v wel of the penult 1s . 
r} : wise the accent is on the antepenult, ¢.g. formica, d ~ 


| s 
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memory the rhymes given in the grammar. In the first 
ion note the archaic form of the genitive a/ ; the words 
end in -évs in the dat. and abl. plural; the words ending 
n the gen. pL; the declension of Aaterfamilias and mater- 

In the second declension, note the three neuter words 


nding in -#s, viz., crus, vulgus, and felagus ; the declension of 
In the third declension, learn the list of words with different 
te You will find a good list in Postgate and Allen. Refer 


tly to this. Know the rules and the exceptions for the 
ve plural in -wm and -sum. Note the words that have the 





ng. in -w# and the abl. sing. in -. In Cicero words that 
e gen. pl. in -zwm have the acc. pl. in -is, Note in the 
leclension the words that have (a) -¢bus, (6) -wbus, in the 
d abl. pl. 
In the fifth declension note that des and res alone have a full 


, the other words have no gen., dat., or abl. plural. 


Sentences. 
1) They said that Balbus was killed by the sword of the soldi 
‘Balbum militis gladio interfectum esse dixerunt. 
In this sentence note, (7) afier verbs of saying, thinking, know- 
| similar verbs a clause introdaced by the conjunction ‘ that’ 
ly a ‘that clause’) is expressed by the acc. and inf. ; in 


Lat he subject of the ‘that’ clause is put in the acc. and the 


rb is put into the inf.; (4) the verb in the infinitive will be 

. if the action of the verb in the infinitive occurs at the same 

s that of the verb on which the inf. depends, ev. 

you are good,’ ‘te bonum esse dicit.’ The verb in the inf. 

perfect, if the time of the action of the verb in the inf. is 

edent to that of the verl) on which the inf. depends, and the 

if. will be used if the time of the action of the verb in the inf. 

sfuture to that of the verb on which it depends. Now in the 

ples above, ‘the killing ' takes place de/ore the reporting of it, 
sequently the perf. inf. is used. 

rhe instrument after a passive verb is expressed by the abl. 

lout a preposition ; hence g/adio, not a gladio, as so many 

vinners write in similar sentences. 


She says 


+} 


(2) We hope to go to Rome as quickly as possible. 
‘Nos Romam quam celerrime ituros (esse) speramus.,’ 
Note (a) Verbs of oping (when the hope refers to the future), 
reatening, and promising are followed by the acc. and /ut. inf, 
(by the pres. inf. 
Note (6) in Ex. 1 explains why the fut. inf. is used, as the time 
f*voing’ is future to that of * hoping.’ 

The fut. inf. act. and the perf. inf. pass. are made up of the 
rb esse (generally omitted), and the future part. and perf. pass. 


ut. respectively. These participles agree in gender, number, and 

with the subject of the inf. Now the subject of the inf. in the 

ve sentence is nos, which is acc. masc. pl; .*. ¢éros is ace. 
nasc. plural. 

( Votion to is expressed by ad or iv with the acc.; but in the 

ase of names of towns or small islands the acc. is used without a 

preposition. Therefore ad Komam would be bad Latin, though 


em co, *1 go to the city’ is good Latin, and uwrdem eo would 
etical and consequently not to be imitated by intending 
ulants, unless like Silas Weg they want to ‘drop into’ 


‘)uam with a superlative adv. expresses ‘as as possible.’ 
marched from Corinth to Rome in three days. 
rintho Romam diebus tribus contendit.’ 
(a) ‘ Motion from’ in the case of names of towns and small 
is expressed by the abl. without a prep sition ; in the case 
words by the abl. with a preposition, hence Corintho., 
me within which a thing is done is expressed by the abl. 


wit . preposition or by /¢ra with the acc. 


nces for practice embracing the rules given above : 
‘o one told me that you had given this to Balbus, 
Ve cannot think that you were hurt by Czesar’s sword. 
| the men thought that he had gone to Syracuse (Syra- 
m Naples (Neapolis). 
Ve threatened (minor) to help him as much as possible in 


ys’ time. 
Ve cannot hope to give you this in five days. 
we promised (promitto) to march to Corinth in seven 


u had not hoped to give him this book. 
many people said that he was foolish (stultus). 
h (quisque) promised to go to Athens (Athenae) as soon 
believe that you will not send him to Syracuse to-morrow. 
could not tell you that he had been killed yesterday. 
Ve threatened to consult his father, who was stopping in 
ith your brother. 


FRENCH. 


The paper in French consists of two parts. Three passages 
of French are given for translation, two of which are to be 
turned into English. Nine or ten grammatical questions are 
set, of which the candidates are, as a rule, allowed to do 
seven. Most of the questions are concerned with French 
accidence, but syntax questions are sometimes introduced, 
notably on the rules for the agreement of the past participle. 

For practice in French translation we recommend Mac 
millan’s * Second French Keader,’ or Hachette’s * French 
Reader.’ Boielle’s * First French Book’ (Arnold) is a very 
good book for Matriculation, affording plenty of practice in 
the ordinary rules of accidence and syntax. Masson’s * Dic 
tionary ’ (Macmillan) will be sufficient for Matriculation. In 
grammars there is an emarras d CHESS 
*Grammar’ (Macmillan) is, perhaps, the most suitable for 
Matriculation. Among other grammars we may mention the 
‘Wellington College French Grammar, Brachet’s * French 
Grammar’ (Hachette), ‘French Grammar and Keader’ by 


Fasnacht’s 


Beuzemaker (Blackie). ‘ Rapid French Exercises’ by Spiers 
Percival and Rivington) contains an excellent set of questions. 
Candidates should read a continuous French work. Among 
novels we might mention the works of Dumas Petre, ‘ Monte 
Cristo,’ ete.; Erckmann-Chatrian, * Le Conscrit’; * Dosia’ by 


Henri Greville; ‘Un Jeune Homme Pauvre’ by Octave 
Feuillet. 
French Course for September, 

1. A certain amount of translation and a certain number of exer 
cises from English into French each week. 

2. In Grammar, read the remarks on the alphabet, and the parti- 
tive article, noting when is used and when ¢e alone is employed. 
Note the chief rules for the use of the article in French Learn 
the general rules for the formation of the plural and the exceptions. 
Note the words that (@) are used only in the plural, (4) are used 
only in the singular, (c) have different meanings in the singular and 
plural, (¢@) have two forms in the plural with ditlerent meanings. 
The rules for the formation of the plural of compound nouns are 
very important. Spier’s book will give you a long list of words for 
practice. Know when proper names take a plural sign, Note 
that dawx is the plural of 4a:/. Note the difference in the plural of 
vantail and Eventail, 


ENGLISH. 

Two papers are set in English—one of History, the other 
on the Grammar and History of the Language. In each 
paper a choice of questions is given. Fifteen questions are 
usually set, of which no more than ten are to be attempted. 
Generally speaking, three questions are connected with the 
History of the Language : for example, a favqurite question is 
to give a tabular statement of the Indo-European Family of 
Languages. ‘There is generally a question on the alphabet. 
One question is devoted to Analysis, which is sometimes obli- 
gatory. Very frequently a knowledge of lrosody is required. 
Five or six sentences are frequently given to correct or justify. 
The remaining questions deal with the Accidence and Syntax 
of the Parts ot Speech. 

The period in history extends from the earliest times down 
to 1700 A.D. The questions are not difficult in themselves, 
and in our course from month to month we shall point out to 
our readers what they will have to devote special attention to. 
We advise every student to make an analysis. It may be 
irksome at first, but when he is revising his work he will find 
out then how much it will lighten his labour. Besides, it will 
enable him in the examination room to put down what he 
has to say in a brief and succinct manner, and not in that 
rambling and incoherent fashion which drives an examiner 
distracted, and does not improve the examince’s chance of 
success. 


in English Grammar we recommend Hewitt and Beach’s * Mother 


Tongue.” The Primer of ‘ English Etymology’ by Skeat (Clarendon 
Press) is an excellent litthe book, and supplements II. and Bb, 
Morris’ * Historical English Grammar’ is also a good book. In 


Syntax, Mason’s ‘Grammar’ is excellent. West’s ‘Grammar’ is ad 
mirably clear and concise Daniel’s * English Language,’ Meikle- 
john’s * English Grammar’ and Low’s ‘ Inglish Language’ are 
also excellent books. 





In History there are several excellent books. A:ong them we 
may mention Oman’s ‘English History 


(Arnold), Gardiner 











THE 


ufficient 
* Tlistory (Macmillan) lait’s 
Pait’s ‘Analysis of Green’s History 
] ‘Atlas’ is an 


ling to the death of Altred 


ihceation of noun ersonifi 


istinguishing gender ; masculine words 
istory and origin of the various suf 
ution of the plural ; 
s, drake, witch, lord, lady, wolan, 


r, and ca - for 


sea stress, vixen, brethren, 


- words wit! 


two plural 
: false 


; words only used (1) in the plural, 


singular nd plural 
posse sive case has an 
not, except in the letters of the 


of the old 





1 noun relic possessive 
Saturday, ¢ > the | in 
that have case - f IS it 
The original inhabitants of Britain, 
various Rom invasions and con- 
principal co nders and then 

ilts of the Ko n conquest ; the five 


especially the Count of the Saxon 
did the S 


to the Saxon co uest ; the dates « 


ns settle in Roman 


r tribes ; 


t of the onqueril 
onquest; the fate of the Britons; 
hy; the ri and fall of the several 
the supre wy ol Wessex ; early codes 
hr nity by Augustin (ta’s Dyke; 
5 t first king of England, and the 
rious Danish invasi ; the Battle of 
of We ‘ the Five Burghers ; 
\lfred’s legislative, social, and 


MATHEMATICS. 





ut s required nowledge of the first 
l, or th yects treated therein, a vood 
thmetic ind an acquaintance with = the 
Ip ( elementary Algebra this, per 
iy already possess, and may need only 
ind to rea his Mathematica! skill by 
mere ‘ ples and problems, for it is 
pra ce that a y cle rree ol excellence 1s 
fticulties that beset the private student is 
of suitable text-books on this subje t. We 
al 1 woid those written specially for 
nm et some standard clementary treatis« 
’ e that in gaining a clear and thorough 
ements of a subject, not only will vou be 
one who in his reading has always had 
VIEW ! who knows more about ques- 
P itions than of the principles of 
vi ) etter able to increase your 
d your desire to d so after vou 
imuinat 
WO! ( eury tudent cannot do 
e edit of il’s I:lements,’ brought 
] tevens : t book is, | think, un 
‘ ‘ t, and it contains an excellent 
S d ¢ ses, the p is of manv ol 
t { ct iven or indicated by 
\ tha t his book has been 
| | reco end Pend'ebu ind for 
I ht’s * Elementary Algebra 
t t-boo!l h we shall refer this 
{ t] think s ible iv be 
ey tol k-uchid,’ Charles Smith’s 
\ cv l ! im ¢ cellent boo ‘ 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Geometry Course. r} 
This month the student should read the definitions, axioms. 
postulates, and the first twenty-six propositions of Euclid, B I 
taking the alternative proof of Prop. 24 as given in Halli and 
Stevens. If this be the student’s first attempt at the sti 
Geometry, he should, if possible, read about two propositions daily, 
copy out the enunciations, and after a fair interval write the 
proofs without the aid of his book, and at frequent intery he We ap 
hould spend time in revising his previous work. For the student a Ne 
who has some acquaintance with Book I. it is scarcely necessary t , 
add that some of the exercises should be worked, more especiall) 
those italicised in Hall and Stevens’ edition ; it is only by ving dh 
of problems and exercises that any real knowledge of Geometry can = 
eve 


be obtained. 
We append a few examples : 

i. Ois a point within a triangle ABC, prove that t u 
of OA, Ob, OC is greater than half but less than the perimeter 
of the triangle. 

2. What 1s meant by 
converse of I. 17? 





: , his si 
a converse proposition? What is the 


° 4 P . . a6 . nev Ss 
3. Find a point in a given straight line which is at ¢ 
4 she nition 
distances from two given points. 
: . - 4 working 
4. Prove I. 17 without producing a side. D 
‘ . y 
, ngono! 
Arithmetic Cou é. Statics 
We shall assume that the student has some knowledge of this Lhapter 
subject, so shall begin our course with the study of decimals, xalple 
: , . ; i . . } 
Chapter XV. of Pendlebury should be read and thoroughly mas. \rtich 
tered and many of the examples worked; for a student of averag td tO 
ibility every fifth example might suffice. Be able to bring a re Note 
curring decimal to a vulgar fraction with a full explanation of t sometum 
process employed; also to add and subtract recurring decimals ha t 
without bringing them to their corresponding vulgar fractions : 
clocl 
We append a few questions, the solutions to which we will giv velocity 
in our next month’s course : ion of 
1. Hlow can you tell by inspection that the fraction ,}, re : 
duces to a recurring and not a terminating decimal ? ng 
yon 
2. Reduce zloa decimal. Ilow could you tell beforehand 
that it could not reduce to a recurring decimal of more thar 
six figures? ’ 
3 Find to four decimal place s the value of 
I I I 
I - + - 
£2 t823 2.228 
(Note 1.2.3 means I & 2 X 3.) We 
j. Express £3°14285 in pounds, shillings, and pence I 
5. Find value in francs and centimes of 25 articles at 1 franc 
75 cent. each. (100 cent. =1 franc.) 
Alevbra Course. 
As with the Arithmetic we shall assume that some knowledge of 
this subject has already been obtained by the student, and sl 
commence our course at simultaneous equations. The student 2 


hould read Chapters XIIJ., XUV., and XV. of Hall and Knight's 
elementary Algebra, and should work, say, every fourth example 
given in these chapters 


rhe following are a few illustrative examples :— 


1. Solve— 
6 2 
T 5 (1) 
1 y 
I 
447 =3. (2) 
x 1 


In examples of this kind it is convenient to writ 


I , 
and } for —, so that the equations become- 


\ 1, } I, 
and hence a 2, I 
2. Solve 
e+ 2y + 2 3x + + 3 : +7 








THE PRACTIC.: 


his is equivalent to solving 


ebay +3= 34+ 7 +3. (1) 
-2 > - 
tr 2y+ 3 > 7+ (2) 
24 y Oo, (1) 
2x 31 —4, (2) 
ng to 1 B. 2 


We append a problem the solution of which we will give next 
lhree men run a race, and odds are offered against the 
2to 1, 3 tol, and 4 to1 respectively. How much should 
person lay upon them respectively so as to win £3 5s. in every 
event ? 


n ol 


Mechanics Cour 


The book we shall follow in our course is Loney’s ‘ Mechanics 
liydrostatics’ (Camb. Univ. Press), which in our opinion is by 
best on the market. 
lhis subject is rendered considerably easier by a slight knowledge 
rrigonometry, hence the student should read Appendix I. of 
ney's book as a start; here he will find in 
finitions and propositions which are well nigh indispensable for 
ing knowledge of Mechanics. We shall, however, start with 
Dynamical portion of the subject, for which this knowledge of 
lrigonometry will not be needed, so that by the time we reach the 
Statics the student will be equipped with the necessary Trigonometry. 
XIL. of Loney should be read this month, and a// the 
es worked. 
150, 155, 160, 164, 
0 be carefully studied. 
Note that by an acceleration of 32 ft. per sec. per sec., Or, as it is 
limes written, 32 ft. /sec.*, we mean that in the course of every 
nd the velocity is increased by a velocity of 32 ft. per sec. 
I f a train, moving with a uniform acceleration, has, at 
1 o'clock, a velocity of 20 miles an hour, and at half-past one a 
ity of 45 miles an hour, it would be said to have an accelera- 
»5 miles per hour per half-hour, so that if this acceleration 
1 at 2 o'clock its velocity would be 70 miles an hour. 
, and be able to prove the following facts connected with the 
tion of a body thrown vertically upwards with a velocity «7. 


a few pages those 


( pter 
ay I 


\rticles and 165, are important ones, and 


No 


1) Time of rising = time of falling 


2) Greatest height reached 


Velocity at any point on way uj 


| that at same point on 
way down, 


We end some specimen examples:— 
1. A stone thrown vertically up takes 6 seconds to rise and fall 
in to the ground, neglecting the resistance of the air ; what 





| it reach ? 


nce times of rising and falling are equal, it follows that 


ody took 3 secs. to rise and 3 secs. to fall. 
\ 


Now by 1 3 secs. a body will fall 


yrimuia a 
ye require heis ht 
_ 


or 144 ft, which is 


>\ 22 
»< x 


i) 


train, which is uniformly accelerated, starts from rest, and 
has a velocity with which it would travel 
d the acceleration 


1 of 3 secs 


1 mile in the next 5 mins. ; fir 

velocity of 1 mile per 5 min. = 4 ft. per sec., so that we 

here a body starting from rest and acquiring at the end of 
a velocity of $8 ft. per sec., or in symbols 


iu Oo 


: —_ ft. 
3 5 2 
a il 3 
>| @ th 51% ft. /sec-. 
ugh how many centimetres will a body, falling freely 


tion of the earth’s attraction, pass through in the 6th 
its motion ? 


passed over in /th sec. (2¢ 1) 
= 4(12 — 1) 951 
1o79!I ‘ aa 
53954 cm. 


2 
ration 
first 


y starts from rest and moves with a uniform accele 
Find the time required by it to traverse the 
third foot respectively 


the first foot, we have 


nd the time required to travers 
1) 4 of? 
32 1= 167 





AL 


TEACHER. 


We shall now find time taken in going the first 2 ft 
“ 


s > é » 
| 2 10/ 
32 
, v2 _ 
| or 35 sec. approx 
> “ 
| 


Subtracting from this } sec., the time the firs 


foot, we get time taken over 2nd foot 


taken to go 


a 
35 = °35 —°25 =I sec. 
Similarly, time over first 3 ft. V > sec 
4 
, > 
But time over first 2 ft. V = sec 
4 
. 2 J 
time over 3rd foot 2 a 
, 
? 


5. A body moving at rate of 96 ft. per sec 
uniform retardation in 4 secs. 


Ilere 


is brought to rest by a 
Find the retardation 


: M it. 
' ‘ go + /. 
24 It. sec." 


6. From a balloon, which is ascending at a uniform rate of 32 ft 
per sec., a stone is let fall and reaches the ground in 17 secs 
How high was the balloon when the stone was dropped ? 

Here the stone starts from and hence with the velocity of 
the balloon, which is an upward one of 32 ft. per , and 
moves under the action of adownward acceleration of 32 ft. /sec. 
the acceleration caused by the earth’s attraction. The question 

is to find the resultant distance travelled by this stone in 17 se . 
or to find the distance of the place of ending from the place of 


sec 


starting of the stone, that is the s of our formula We have 
then 
— 32, being upwards} s ut + det 
» = 32, being downwards | 5 (—32 X 17) + (16 X17 
M 17 17 x 16(17 — 2) = 17 X 16 


15 4050 ft 


Had we chosen we could have called w + 32, in which 
case 32; and the distance would have come out 4050, 
showing it to be a distance downwards, 


7. A body is thrown up with velocity of 64 ft. per sec 
position of body after 4 seconds, and find also the 
passed over in that time ? 


lind the 


actual distance 


To find its position at the end of 4 secs., we have 
Mu 64 5 ut L orf 
32 = (64 x 4) {16 IO) oO, 
t 4 or the body is at a distance o ft. from, /.¢. is at, 
the position where it started from 
lo find the actual distance travelled— 
ry *-. ° ° > 
lime of rising = time of falling + — 2 secs 
32 
° u- ( ( 
Greatest height : 4 4 64 ft 


so that is rises for 64 ft. and then falls for 64 fi 


CHEMISTRY 
book shall follow is Jago’s ‘Inorganic Chemistry’ 
Remsen’s ‘Inorganic Chemistry’ is also an excellent book for 
this examination, The student should this month read the first 
four chapters of Jago if possible, performing the experiments ther 
described. Chemistry is a subject of very little educational value 
unless accompanied by experimental work, and this is recognises 
in the examination, where questions of a practical type 

t. It is not, of course, necessary to learn a list of 
with their atomic weights such as is given in Art. 32 


COU RSI 


The 


we 


are frequently 
the element 


AN ENTIRELY NEW OBJECT-LESSON 
SUPPLEMENT, BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED IN COLOUR, is, month by 
month, presented with every issue of the 
‘PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ 
kindly make this known to their profes- 


Will our readers 


sional friends ? 
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OUR L.L.A. COURSE. 
HONOURS EDUCATION. 


LOND.) 


© 4 ! liploma 


rustil ji easing | ilarity of the L.L.A. titl 
n , 








d ‘ ful examinees by St. Andrews University, 
tho y deserved, for should the student even fail to obtain the 
ted Ik , sie noot but garner a gratifying amount 
f now nor can iss the acquisition of a portion of 
adi i i é 1 of which is great gain 

] i re desire of the PRA i H to assist in 

i wore i su xin the hire i l let to the names 

y of its fair subscriber n b len this new 

u \ it t p iminary articles, we are contiping our 

1 to one l ( y, VizZ., Iidu tion, of which we take 

he Honours Division, success wherein will mean the accomplisl 
{ two-sevent f the work required under the |L..L.A 

eme wil ident fron perusal of the syllabus, copies 

f which may be obtained from the Editor of the PRAcTICAI 
wat y rely sending unped directed wrapper. 

The ndidate for the Ilo irs Stage of the subject Education may 

ke the Pa 0 ! thesis, or may take the !onours 

k nd ‘ he thesis i.xperienc in coaching teachers for 

ese CXaminations during the past five years enables us to unhesi- 

inuvly recou vi the adoption of the latter of these two alterna- 

, lated mos ly d most certainly to bring about the 
esired end Our course then will consist in the careful study of fom 

”! ected from ongst those set for the Honours Pass. Here 

sin experien llows of no hesitation in recommending what 
these books should be, v 1) Spencer’s Education (Williams & 
Norgate, 2s. O0., People’s Edition); (2) Locke’s Thoughts Concern- 
ny education (Pitt Press, 4s. 6d.) ; (3) (Quick’s Educational Re- 
formers (lLongmans, 3s. 6d.) ; (4) Matthew Arnold’s Schools and 
Universiti of Germany (Macmillans, 4s. 6d.). 

We shall ve each month (a) a digest of the chief points dealt 
vith in these several books ; (4) an exposition and a criticism of the 
portions digested ; and (c) all the questions bearing upon these 
p rtiot et for the L.. L.A. examination during the past six or seven 
venr A study of these questions will show that, like history, they 
repeat then ves, so that amongst them will almost certainly be 
found s of the very q tions set in June next. The student is 

erefore earnestly requested to let nothing prevent her from care- 
fully answering the questions set, which answers should be preserved 
for frequent perusal immediately prior tothe examination. A fourth 
ivision rf nthly heme of preparation will deal with diffi- 
ult r ntered reading th pre ribed book lor the sake 
f clearness we ent our scheme of preparation in tabular form, 
lacing after each book the number of the Practical TEACHER 

which tud 1 1 discussed 
| j \W t . ted 
1) Spencer’s Education September, October, and part of 
November. 
(> Ls Dh »} Nove ber (part of), December, 
January 
' *)} Ouick’s Reforme February, March, April. 
3) Art sch n Uni May 
ve ul ‘ . 
' 
l n 
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SPENCE} I ATION. —CHAPTER | 
A 
1. Digest. y in hi 
; rier of time decoration precedes dress. I 
The facts of aboriginal life seem to indicate that dres 
tl of decoration, vIVale 
Vot only in times past but almost as much in our N . 1} 
N ive which conduces to personal well-being has been postponed ut 


at which brings applau é. iu 


The preponderance of accomplishments in the education of wom 








hows that the decorative element has continued to predominate j arge! 
greater degree among women than among men. Stil! in the rail € 
lress of men the regard for appearance has in a considerable degree Since t 
yieldled to the regard for comfort ; while in their education the us sanding, 
ful has of late been trenching on the ornamental. ick * de 
I:ducation instead of striving after the perfection of the individual ney ge 
has been directed towards the eliciting of applause, to the end tl st useft 
man might obtain the control of individuals. This gratifies + y degre 
ride but does not conduce to the development of a perfect t al schoo 
but rather the reverse This is true of the chief, the belle, t ready he 
scholar, the historian, and the philosopher, who value more ( i 
extrinsic effect of their conduct upon others than its intrinsic eff tful. 
upon the perfection of their own character. Filing the teeth is wicdg 
exactly'on all fours with becoming a tyrannical autocrat. as don 
Having shown the ill effects of the wrong way of proceeding, tion W 
is necessary to point out the right way. This brings us to the all- gain an 
important consideration of the comparative worth of different kinds Second! 
of knowl dge. Chat is to say, the first need in the science of ed tain tl 
cation is concerned with the selection of a wise curriculum. Tod nishmet 
this we must have a clear conception of the end or aim of education part of | 
Hence Spencer goes on to postulate that complete living is the inator : 
only legitimate aim, and this he proceeds to analyse into its simpler s time-ti 
elements, which are fivefold. Then follows a disquisition up specia 
the subjects, a knowledge of which is likely to assist in promotin the ear 
these activities, and therefore in the achievement of the perfect life hase 
rhe tripartite division of kaowledge into what is (1) of intrinsic, | for t 
(2) of gua intrinsic, and (3) of conventional value, gives excus s that 
for a polemic against history as it is taught by the unskilled, cor Under 
cerning which more will be said in our criticism. ssity 
Chen follows the equally important statement, that acquireme seri 
of every kind has two values—value as snow/edge and value as dis- yas th 
Pline, which Spencer disposes of by the famous statement ‘that it pt beli 
would be contrary to the beautiful economy of nature if one kind of gine is | 
cuiture were needed for the gaining of information, and another ate th 
kind were needed as a mental gymnastic.’ sretched 
Concerning which also more anon. thing 
ernit 
SPENCER’S CURRICULUM. strive t 
inciple 
Activ werned in the develop t| Sciences, the study \ No 
e perfect lif to the perf f 1 for « 
Snen ) 
ng, 
(1) The Direct Preservation of Scier 
Life. veryb 
(2) The indirect preservation of | All sciences possibly require Hen 


Mathematics, M les, an 
Physics, 


life, as exemplified in vain- 
ing a livelihood, 


| A ic, 


chanics, 


Chemistry, l’s 


Astronomy, Geology, Biology 
and Sociology are specifically 
mentioned. res 
(3) The Rearing of Offspring. Medicine, Psychology, Ethi 
’ , . : ss in 
(4) The Functions of the Citizen. Descriptive Sociol gy and Psy z 
chology. . 
(5) .¥sthetics or Fine Art. The Sciences corre ing | rae 
each art. 7 M 
Nc 
(2) Criticism. ti 
In the first place it is evident that according to Spencer, it Is © 
teacher’s duty to put the scholar in the way of becom is OW W 
doctor, lawyer, architect, bailiff, etc. Against this al! é Dsist 


tionists have rightly inveighed. It flies in the teeth of t vis 
of labour principle, and is directly opposed to the two |! saws 
that the man who takes in hand his own legal busines 

; } if 


und that ‘he who is jack of all trade 


for his lawyer, 

















THE 


A French educationist—Mons. M. H. Joly—puts this very 
dy in his criticism of Spencer in his ‘ Notions de Pedagogie ’ :— 
' ‘L’école n’a pas a former des individus qui doivent parer 
eux-mémes a tous les besoins de l’existence, comme s’ils 
vivaient en Robinsons dans une ile déserte. L’école d’aujour- 
@hui est faite pour une société ou tout ce qui touche aux arts 
s est de plus en plus soumis a la loi de la division 
travail, et ou nul homme, d’ailleurs, n’est isolé, parce- 
jw il yaune loi de solidarite croissante, elle aussi, qui compense 
rgement les effets facheux que cette division du travail pour- 
rait entrainer.’ 





Since to teach all sciences to everybody is, Spencer notwith- 
iding, obviously and undoubtedly impossible, ‘must we,’ asks 
uick * decide for each child what is to be his particular means of 
ney getting, and instruct him in those sciences which will be 
t useful in that business or profession? Where this is done in 
ny degree, as in the Handelschalen of Germany and the commer- 
| schools of our own country, the pupils must, before entering, 
ly have finished their education, at least as far as the primary 
ool is concerned, so that the: answer to this question is not 
ibtful. If a school sends a boy into the world with a love of 
wledge, and with a mind well disciplined to acquire knowledge, 
as done more for him than if it had given him any special infor- 
tion whatsoever, which indeed Spencer himself by implication, 
gain and again admits. 
Secondly, to take the points of the curriculum in detail, it is 
rtain that instruction in physiology would not bring about the 
nishment of disease, for a knowledge of physiology constitutes but 
part of the doctor’s outfit as a health preserver and disease exter- 
nator ; and if every school gave more than a due proportion of 
s time-table to physiology to-morrow, we should depend still upon 
especialist—whom no system of education can improve off the face 
he earth, and who devotes the waole of his life to the study of 
phase of disease—for the major part of the rules to be followed 
the remedies to be applied when overtaken by any of the 
ills that flesh is heir to.’ 
Under (2)—viz., indirect preservation of life—is laid down the 
essity of teaching all sciences to everybody, if Spencer is to be 
n seriously. This again has roused the pedagogic ire, more espe- 
lly as the trouble of those rash mine speculators, and of those bank- 
ipt believers in the impossible would-be supplanter of the steam 
s indirectly put to the credit of the teacher who failed to in- 
ate the principles of Geology and Electricity in the minds of these 
wretched ones when they were scholars. The imagination of Spencer 
thing if not perfervid, and in this, as in many other particulars 
erning education it has led him astray. The right rule is ‘not 
rive to teach all the sciences and nothing else, but the main 
les of some one science’ and something else, as Quick tells 
o one who believes in science as useful both as knowledge 
1 for discipline will have anything to say in opposition to what 
spencer has to say concerning the benefits which have been, are 
ng, and will be bestowed upon men by that universal Alma Mater 
Science ; but to argue from this that all sciences must be taught 
verybody, is not only a won sequitur, but is also to impose a 
sk upon teachers compared with which the fabled labours of Her- 
s were but child’s play. 
Hence we shall continue to refrain from attempting impossibili- 
ies, and shall endeavour to instil such a love of knowledge in the 
id’s mind as will impel him to master the science underlying 
¢ particular calling he may ultimately affect, and we shall fix 
I Technical Instruction Committee of the County Council 
responsibility of providing facilities for the budding artisan to 
eclalise in this direction. 
\s to (3) the rearing of offspring—whilst admitting that parents 
st criminally ignorant in matters bearing upon this, we 
lay down the rule that it is a subject which from its very 








Ine 








re eyond the ken of children. The County Council might 
in equested to provide instruction for young women as to 
ter nd the treatment of young children. To again quote 


e best way in which we can teach the young will be so to 
1 up that when they themselves have to rear children the 
nce of their own youth may be a guide and not a beacon 
But more knowledge than this is necessary, and I differ 
Mr. Spencer only as to the proper time to acquire it.’ 


Ne citizen functions concerning which we are daily becoming 
€ nore sensible as the Evening Schoo] Code and Day School 
tices testify—gives Spencer an opportunity of denouncing in 
¢ ed terms that sham history which is still to some extent, 

hd Was, not long since, universally taught in schools, and which 


1s] lists of monarchs and strings of battles, with fulsome 
SCT is of the petty squabbles and intrigues of court life thrown 

uly as a make-weight, and right yeomanly does he 
jul lf in the doing thereof. When, however, he tells us 
sociology illumined by Psychology and Ethics is to be 
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taught as History, we are again compelled to exclaim that Spencer's 
desire for a panacea has dreadfully warped his judgment. As to 
the ‘right principles of political action’ which history should teach, 
we may well exclaim, * What are they ?’ for it is certain that no two 
persons would agree thereupon ; but surely everybody would be a 
step further towards right conduct and the perfect life, both political 
and moral, who had read say the life of Thomas More or of King 
Alfred, so that we will not give up the biographical side of history ; 
furthermore, shall we permit our children to remain ignorant of the 
meaning of such words as Parliament, ministers, magistrates, taxa- 
tion, etc. ? We trownot. In such a course of history as is mapped 
out by Sir Joshua Fitch—a sketch of which appears below—there 
is, without doubt, both pleasure and profit to be gleaned—yea, even 
an elementary and untechnical acquaintance with the truths of 
sociology—may readily be thereby obtained ; and so long as we have 
treatises on history similar to those of the late John Richard Green, 
we cannot say there is no text book to back up this rational teach- 
ing of the history of a people, as opposed to the verbal assimilation 
of dates, lists of kings, and revolting accounts of wholesale man- 
slaughter. 


Fitcu’s SUGGESTED CouRSE or Huisrory. 


(a) A series of oral lessons, with the view to making some simple 
and fundamental historical ideas intelligible, ¢.g. a state, a nation, 
a dynasty, a monarch, a parliament, legislation, the administration 
of justice, etc. 

(4) Lessons to give a general notion of the centuries over which 
our history extends—constituting a simple Time Map. 

(c) The turning points in our national life are next studied, not 
of necessity, in their time order, but such a detailed account of 
these periods is given as would be impossible if the history of the 
nation as a whole were taken. 

(7) As to chronology, a few leading dates, learnt in connection 
with the events to which they refer, are mastered, and the time of 
other events is obtained by reference to these as a standard, This 
is preferable to any artificial system of memories, and is calculated 
to show the ‘time when’ forms a secondary element in any historical 
idea. 

(e) As ‘there is a sympathy and a human interest awakened 
when the career of man is discussed, which can never be excited in 
any other way,’ biography should occupy a most important part in 
any scheme of history teaching, and much of what is best and 
most ennobling in history might be taught in a series of lessons on 
* Great Books and their Writers.’ 

Lastly, the importance of lessons on the duties and rights of 
citizenship is urged, and a list of suitable subjects is set out «in 
tabular form. The following quotations are given in order to show 
how widespread is the dissent from Spencer’s views respecting the 
educational value of history :— 


‘History maketh a young man to be old without either 
wrinkles or grey hair, privileging him with the experience of 
age, withort either the infirmities or the inconveniences 
thereof’ (Fuller). 

‘For purposes of culture history has a very high value’ 
(W. H. Payne). 

‘The study of history, like travelling, widens the student's 
mental vision, frees him to some extent from the bondage of 
the present, and prevents his mistaking conventionalities for 
laws of nature’ (Quick). 

‘What we know of former ages, like what we know of 
foreign nations, is, with all its imperfections, of much use, by 
correcting the narrowness due to personal experience’ (Mill). 

No. 5—zsthetic teaching—is relegated to the leisure part of life, 
z.¢. it is shelved altogether, for the foregoing four divisions of our 
curriculum would leave no leisure. This minimising of the 
importance of music, drawing, and the appreciation of the beautiful 
in general, is a hard doctrine, worthy of the worst traditions of the 
Puritans, and is in sad contrast with the ‘gospel of sweetness and 
light’ which was preached by Matthew Arnold, and which we all 
try in some measure to realise. To banish music, drawing and 
poetry from our schools until a full knowledge of all the sciences, or 
even of one science, is obtained, is a course commendable to no one 
except a veritable Gradgrind. ‘ Whether a man who was engrossed 
by science, who had no knowledge of the fine arts, except as they 
illustrated scientific laws, no acquaintance with the lives of 
great men, or with any history but sociology, and who studied the 
thoughts and emotions expressed by our great poets, merely with a 
view to their psychological classification-—-whether such a man could 
be said to “‘ live completely ’’ is a question to which every one, not 
excepting Mr. Spencer himself, would probably return the same 
answer. And yet this is the kind of man which Mr. Spencer’s 
system would produce where it was most successful.’ 

The first chapter concludes with the examination of knowledg: 
as useful for discipline, and the Ked Indian, the Bushman and the 
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accountant are instanced in proof of the statement that the ‘ educa- 
tic f most value for guidan ist at the same time be of the most 
value for disciplin Chis is not accepted, nor is it acceptavle in 
its entirety ; indeed, Professor Payne goes so far as to assert the 
truth of the contrary in the following words * It is much nearer 
the truth to ert that these two values are in the inverse ratio to 
each other, so that a subject which is most valuable for maintaining 
the struggle for existence is least valuable for purposes of human 
ulture’—to prove which puts the following case: In ousiness 
alculation aims at speed and accuracy, qualities which are found 
the more surely where the process of calculation is more 2nd more 
unthinking and mechanical Anything like reflection is fatal, as it 
was in the well-known « of the centipede, the history of which is 
felicitously given in the rhyme which follows : 
Che centipede was happy quit« 
Until the toad in fun 
Asked, * Pray which leg comes after which ?’ 
Which worked her mind to such a pitch 
he lay distracted in a ditch 
Considering how to run. 
lrue education, on the contrary, looks upon arithmetic as a means 
trainipy the re ning owe! and attaches far greater im- 
ortance to the right understariding of the why and the wherefore 
than to either speed or accura Here reflection is vital. The 
sam uthor also ys, ‘ The first need of the Indian and of the 
Bushman, in particular, is to become men: and for this pur 


pose there should be considerably less activity in the lines of 
iwwility and tel vision ; and considerably 


ore in the dire ploughing, building, thinking 


wiltnes nd esocopic 
tion of 


kven the Spencer 


ountant deserves better treatment than Mr. 
prescribes for hi Ile should aspire to something better than 
t d uy ve columns of figures simultaneously.’ He is a 
n by better ng an he is a machine, and, as such, he may 
eve learn to philosophise but, for this purpose he has need 
of a discipline quite different from that which will merely furnish 


with the guidance jure d by an ace 


he whole of this first chapter it 


untant With regard to 
may be said that, considered as a 
nee from the curriculum of any 


rotest aga 


chool whatsoever, it is admirable; but when it 1s seriously sug- 
ested that science is to be taught to the exclusion of everything else, 
the proposition will be rejected as absurd, and more especially by 
he most ardent su rie of science. Payne says of the curri 
ulum that *‘ Mr. Spene ll the branches of human know 
ve lite re and history,’ and in 9 foot-note he supports this 
ertion thu In this essay (viz. that on *‘ What Knowledge is of 
ost Value’) Mr. Spence iV no formal definition of science, but 
his conception of it is to be gathered 7 . The nearest approach 
1 definition t llowit lo the slowly-growing a quaint- 
nee with t unifori -existences and sequences of phenomena 
» the establishment invariable ws We Owe our emancipation 
1) the greatest superstitions rhis vagueness of course adds t 
the confusion, and vive t he interpretation given by Payne 
that everything except history and literature are included in this 
tupendous program of studie Che style of Spencer is exceedingly 
eductiv Ile lay him with such gusto as to compel admira- 
tior n ven tof t reader an unretlective conviction 
Against this the nt must guard by making a bold statement of 
Spence I almly considering them from the 
ight of the | t nd remembering always that Spencer 
ifter all w but t st in matters educational -brilliant and 
neyclopwdic, it is true, still but theorist. This is apparent 
fact op to tell us whether education 
| under | syst 1 ( individual or class, and of course he 
y overrates tht wers of tl hild as to assimilation and 
f the te neulk Perhaps the best critic of the 
cerian docti ‘ r himself, who, np. 102 of his bril- 
lant « y, t t hat *the suppression of every error is Commonly 
f« wed | mpor ney the contrary one,’ for surely 
vn Views astot ition an ro} ion of science in the cw 
n nstitt strikin tration of the truth of this aphorism. 
) il \N I 
Under thi it vision of tion we sl eal with 
y let eived 1 res] ents, who ddress 
t th f this o The bdite PRACTICA PeAcHt 
Paternoster Kow mn, bf 
| th ver nts the eplies to the various ques 
set Wi P pomit fee cs, for tl \ le course. 
ulents are part arly enjoine to read pp. 239 and 439-469 
{ (uic Kef wherein Spencer’s views are discussed 
This rt {tt wo! et, ust be 1 ds ctime, and 
erts Ww th t ria ul Ik the re Ing 
] i l 1 nw e found in ¢ 
' y W. H. P: e (B 1 ™ 6s.) 
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and in Compayreé’s History of Pedagogy (Swan, Sonnenscheit 
os.), and in M. Joly’s .Votions de Pédagogie 


« Co., be 
(Delalain fréres, Paris J su 
Questions, 
(1.) State and criticise Mr. Spencer’s views on the ‘ Art of 
Education ”’ (1888). 18 
(2.) What are the studies best adapted for disciplin: 
reasons (1888), (1890), (1891), (1894). 
Herbert Spencer 


(3.) How does 
(1 880), (1892). 

(4-) W hat guidance from psychology is required by teachers 
(1890). 

(5.) What aims are to be kept 
history ? (1890). 

(6.) State Mr. Spencer’s views regarding the educational 
value of I, mathematics ; 2, physics ; 3, biology ; 4, sociolog 


classify human activities 


in view in the teaching 





(1891). 7 
(7.) State his views regarding history and the teaching of it, ' 
and criticise them (1891). - 


(8.) State and criticise Herbert Spencer’s objection 
ordinary methods of teaching history (1892). 

(g.) State the arguments in favour of science as the know 
ledge that is of most worth (1892). 

(10.) What, in Mr. Spencer’s opinion, is the end and pur 
of education ? (1894). 

(11.) What sciences bear most directly upon the practic 
education ? Illustrate your answer (1594). 

(12.) State the objections brought by Spencer to our prese 
methods of teaching history and criticise them (1894). 

(13.) In what different ways do teachers need guidance f 
pyschology ? (1895). 

ro 


QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to ove question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 
3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE 











I 
FROM WHiCH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED 
The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the : 
Magazine. i 
Dubitas.—* A balloon ascends with uniform acceleration of 11 ft 
per second, and at a height of 352 ft. a stone is dropped. W 
will it reach the ground ?’ 
The velocity of the stone at the instant when it is released f 
will be the same as that of the balloon 
° vy=2+s=2XI11 XK 332; 
oe 55 ft. per second. 
The problem is this:—At a point 352 ft. above the ground a 


stone is projected upwards with a velocity of 88 ft. per secor 
When will it reach the ground ? 


Using your own methods, you will find that the stor 
reaches its greatest height in 42 seconds, and is then 121 


ibove the point of projection. 

Hence, before it reaches the ground it has to fall (121 + 352 
= 473 ft. 

This takes v473 seconds. 

The balloon would take 8 seconds to reach a_height 
352 leet. 

Hence, total time from balloon leaving ground to 
reaching ground is 





11 — 42+ aan 
+ * W34§ +3 vals seconds, 
4 4 4 
Learner.—(a) A and B start from the same point on 4 
track to walk in opposite directions. A goes three miles while } “ 


goes two, and the former arrives at the starting point 


ifter meeting. How long has he to wait for BY? 


Ans. 40 Ss nds 
pleas 
(4) A, B, and C, whose rates are 6: 5 : 4, start from the sa 
, ‘ »: anton ra { 
point of a circular track, A and Bin the same direction, 
an opposite direction. If A finish the round in 45 seconds @ 
meeting C, how soon after this meeting were B and C te r 


(a) See Query Column some months ago. 


(6) C meets A when C has gone ; of len 


the starting point, since their rates are as 4 : 6. 








THE 


when C has gone ¢ of length of track from the starting point, 
since tneir rates are as 4 : 5. 

Hence, after meeting A, C has to travel $— 4 
eth of track before he meets B. 
Now we are given that A travels ,4 


18 seconds, 


of length of track in 


" as S 6 . 
C would travel 4 in 4 x 72 seconds, 


C would travel + in 77 S seconds. Ans 
90 re) ——« _ 
\ tt (S. Leone). —‘ Factorise a? + Sc? + 1 — 6 
If you remember that « + vy + cis a factor of «* + + 24 
3 xyz you will have no difficulty with the above, which may 
written . 
a” + (2c)* + (1)? — 3a(2e)(1). 


Hence (2 + 2¢ + 1) is a factor. 
The otl factor may be found 


xpression by (a 2c +1). 


other by dividing the given 


at. 





In this way the factors will be found to be 
(a + 2¢ +1) (a? — 2 r+ 4c° —2c¢+1). Ans, 
1.) 
Or, the factor may be found in the following manne: 
Since a* + Sc* = (a + 2c)? — 6a? — 12 , 
given expression is equal to 
(a + 2c)® — 6ac (a + 2c) — bac +1. 
, Let +2 r, and 6 ae 
na 1 y+t+ia—axts+i v (x + 1) 


(x + 1) (x? — x 4+ 
(a 


this becomes 


+ 1) (x° — a Vv 

stituting for x and 

Ans, 
4 


(a. + 2¢ +1) (a? 2ac —a + 4c? — 2¢ 4 








7 (S 7 ) Solve the equations : 
(x + ¥)° 
- - (i); x ry +1 43 (ii). —(Government 
ot as om 
nation Questions for Certificate, 1897. ) 
Equation (i) becomes 4(«* — y)* + 3( ry) 7\x* V")s 
» tar" 2a O; 0r (7 vy O; 
wer therefore 1 Os wWe=7 
th 
Putting v = o into (ii), we get x = + »/43. 
\gain, putting «+ = 7y into (ii), we get y = -++1, and there- 
+7. ‘The answers are therefore 
rf 
Tr V43 3 0; 4 C7 ri. 
\ man and a boy are to work on alternate days ata 
a W which would have occupied the boy alone 13 days. 
ry es first day, the work will be finished half a day 
the man commences. Find how long they would take 
N ing togethe 
I nd of two days, the same amount of work would have 
ne no ter who started first. 
end of any umber of days the same amount 
( n done in each case 
if number of t ys on which work is done mt herefore 
1d one nd on t day the same amount of work 
3 be done whoever starts first. 
n the man works on the first day he also works on the 
the number of days is odd. But he only takes half 
fini the work ;: whereas when the boy starts 
y works whole of the last day. 
re tl in works twice as fast as the boy. 
they wor ogether, they do t wo! f 3 boy ()ne 
in do the work in 13 days. 
Vorking y er, e man and boy could do it in 
15 std \ 
11 days. 
; ——— 
) 
If a, be in Arithmetic. Prog1 ion, and " 
ile ic | ssion, w that a (I n 
| 1S96. ) 
: t n A.P., we have 
nds 2 or — (1) 
— 
. ‘ , are in G.P., we have 
{ 2 2) 
, 
oo + from (1) by lding to h % 
1e identity is ¢ ished 
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B engage to valk match of 10 miles 
A during his first 8 rounds 


being reversed, 


F. Coulthurst.—A and 
round a course of 5 furlongs. 
100 yards each round upon B ; 
B gains similarly on A, at the rate of 110 yards on each round for 


gains 


nd then their rates 


the rest of the race Which comes in first, and by how many 
yards does he win ? 
10 miles = 80 furlongs = 16 times round = 17,600 yards, 





When A has gone § rounds or $ 1100 yards, 
B has gone S800 — S‘110) 7920 yards ; 
B ha et to go 17500 7920 QO0SO Va . 
9080 — 8S 
é ( 1 s 
1100 © 
1} SS SS 
While B is doing this A go 1100 110 yards, 
1o 10 
S88 
(QoOo)} 
10 
SS &K OO. 

But he has already gone SSoo yards; so when B has gone 
the whole dist nee, A has con SS kK 100 + SS X& 99 SS 
(199), Which is SS yards short of 10 miles; hence he loses 
by 88 yards. 

(7. B.)\—Find the equation of a circle referred to a diameter and 
the tangent at one extremity thereof as axes, and prove from it that 
the angle in a semi-circle is a right angle 


If the co-ordinates of the extremities of the diameter of a circle 


be (x, #4) and (x, v2), prove that the equation of the circle will be 


(x ¥)) (4 to) TY Vib (yv - Vo) oO, axes rectangular 
Lond. Univ., Inter. Arts, 1894 
Supply a figure, AB( = 2a) being diameter, and also 


the axis of x, A being the origin of coordinates, and C the 
middle point of AB. If we take avy point P (coordinates 
x, v) on the circle and draw PN perpendicular to AB, we have 
trical fact, CV 1, fr have to obtain an 
ic relation between «x, 7, 


Now CP? ( 


m which we 
ind a 





o1 24 equation 


the required 


The angle APB right angle if AP? + PB AB’, 
that is, if N? + PN? + PN? + NB? = AB, 
: , 5 . . 
99 v2 yp? + py? + (20 — x)? = (2a)?, 
” 7) 2(«? 4 ) re es 
which is the case from the above equation to the circle. 


Let A and 


any point 


= 
= 





Zé (x, to) {Vy a” {a 1 T } 
1 (4 1 4. f 
I oO 2 + | " 1 " 
which is identical wi 
oO (x r,) ( ) ) - 

Puscled Patty.—A square carpet is posed of strips of plain 
material } yd. wide, costing 6s, 6d ba li urrounded by a 
border 4 yd. wide costing 12s. sq. yd If the cost of th plain 
material is twice that of the border, determine the cost of the two 
together. 

Since } square yard of plain rial ts 6s. 6d. it i 
Ss, Sd. r square yard 
Let 2 number of yards in ch sid f the s puare ol plain 
material. 
Then «a* x 83 total cost of plain terial in shillings 
(r+ x num! of sq s. of | 
.. This is 2x+1 sq. yds r i sts (24 +1) 
12 shil Hen we have 
. 54 2(24 112 tsa 4 
6 
a } r 24. 
132 T 6) 
134 724 O. 
{I M f t Oo 
. 6 
Hence the: 26) re yards of plai ' which at 
Ss. 3d ‘ re K oO I5 12 rl st ol wrders i 
I 7 16s., two together £23 5 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 
Head Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 


Scholarship List, Author of ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1897. 


I LerH MONTH, 
Avil NUMBER, 


COMPLETE TEST EXAMINATION FOR AUGUST P.T.’S. 


Th ion f answered in examination books, under 
examinatio atte lf desired, the papers will be marked, 
r? ; (tei , and 7 ned if sent before September 18 to 
A. 7. Flux, Bays, B tere, Kent, together with a postal 
rid rt ( , 
I Per , 
1S ” les 40 mar ) 
Wr ! r i 
Large! i l’araphrasing. 
S hand Man in society is like a wer, 
lown tn its native bed 
G& raph 
(I Our sO a? e 
(Answer (Question 1 and others. ) 
1. Draw a map of North America, showing the principal rivers 
and mountain range 
2. (sive an ount of the basin of the Amazor 
> Writ 1 short essay of not more than twelve lines on ove of 


the following 


(a) The Pyrami 


(4) The Transvaa 
( { anon 
4. Write briefly (mot more than four lines for each) on four of 
the following Antananarivo, Sandwich Islands, San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh, Kimberley, Cairo 
‘ s. Giv an account of the climate, productions, and political 
institutions of New Zealand 
6 From what countries are the following productions chiefly 
obtaine Mohair, caoutchouc, logwood, t ipioca, aloes ? 
' / 
3.— History. 
tJ So marks.) 
(Answer (Question I and / others. ) 
1. Give an account of events in Ireland during the reign of 
William III. 
2. Give an account of the Kebellion of 1715. 
: rite a short account of the American War o ide pendence. 
3. Writ hort tofthe A ican Wa Ind le 
4. What do you know about the Reform Bill of 1832? Low has 
it since been supplemented 
- Writ hort notes on of these—Chatham, Marquis 
Wellesley, Ear! of Stair, Bolingbroke ; and ¢ of these —Swift, 
Burke. Wren, lohnson 
st tietly what constitutes the importance of these events : 
Hatt of ssey, Blenheim, and Trafalgar, and the Siege of 
{ uebec 
Fk VE 
hey 
(I SO marks.) 
(Answer (Juestions, including the first.) 
1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics : 
1) And aé/ the air a solemn stillness holds. 
(4) Jef not ambition 7 their useful toil. 
(¢) Nor vow, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
/f memory o’er their tomb no trophies raz 
(?) “ar from the madding crowd’s ignoble strift 
heir sober wishes never learned /oe stray. 
’ 
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2. Give the force of the suffix in these words :—Flattery, pures 
whom, inglorious, noiseless, moralist, fantastic, and point out 
function, 


3. To what place is this poem supposed to apply? How wa 
connected with the author’s life? How is his character shown jp 
the poem ? 


4. What are (1) abstract nouns, (2) relative pronouns, (3) transi. 
tive verbs? Give two examples of each, and place them in 
sentences, 


5. Give any rules of syntax about agreement, and illustrate the 
by examples. 


Arithmetic. 
(1 hour.—100 marks.) 


(Answer Question 1 and /zweo others. ) 


Boi S. 
1. (a) What is the greatest measure common to 37 X 2 X 13 and 
37 X2 x 14° ; 
(4) Find by the usual process the G.C.M. of 416 and 611, 
and show that it 2s the G.C.M. 
(c) Find the greatest number by which 165, 186, 212 may be 
divided so as to leave as remainders 12, 15, and 3 respectively 
: sy ‘OI! : 
2. Find the‘ sum of 2’ and and bring out the answer 
1°52 ‘74 


both as a decimal and a vulgar fraction. 


3. A, B, and C can mow a field in 5 days. 
can mow it in 7 days. 
twice the size ? 


A and B alone 
How long would it take C to mow a field 


4. The sum of £149 16s. has to be divided among 15 men, 
17 women, and 8 children in such a way that each woman s 
receive three times as much as a child and 4$# of the share of a 
What will each man, woman, and child receive ? 








5. What is the least number which when divided by 33 leaves 
as remainder, when divided by 37 leaves 36 remainder, and when 
divided by 43 leaves 42 remainder. 





Girls. 
1. As in Boys. 
2. Make out a bill tor the following :— 
56 lbs. of sugar at 7d. for 4 lbs. 
22 ozs. cloves at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
2} lbs. arrowroot at 8}d. per ib. 
3 stone flour at 83d. per Ib. 
25 pots marmalade at 3s. 6d. per dozen pots. 
; cwt. soap at 24d. per Ib. 


3. Find the price of 14 dozen silver spoons, each spoon weighing 
2 ozs. 13 dwts. 15 grains at 5s. per 02 


4. Find the sum of 64, 7}, 8y%7;, 19, 1044, 12 


5. A loaded truck weighs 6 tons 4 cwt. 20 Ibs. ; the truck itself 
weighs 1} tons ; how many packages, each weighing 6} lbs., does 


the truck contain ? 


Music . 


{7ime, 15 minutes.—15 marks.) 


1. What other groups of contiguous tones are separated by the 


same interval steps as the following :— 
sltd;tdrmasitdr. 
2. Name the following intervals : 
r—t, a-r’, @—f, f—n, vt. 


3 Copy and write over each note and rest in the following 1s 
value in pulses or fractions of a pulse :— 


s :~f:m f :—:mrid im: f :r.t:d 


SECOND YEAR. 
English. 
(Z7ime, 1 hour.—8o marks.) 
(Answer Question I and /wo others.) 
1. Paraphrase :— 
Here rills of oily eloquence in soft 
Meanders lubricate the course they take ; 
Che modest speaker is ashamed and grieved 
70 engross a moment’s notice, and yet begs, 
Begs a propitious ear for his poor thoughts, 
/loweves trivial a// that he conceives, 
Sweet bashfulness ! it claims a¢ /eas¢ this prai 
The dearest of information and good sense 
That it foretells us, always comes to pass 





estate | 
of 3¢ o' 
4. W 
nterest 
that £5 
5. If 
cent. st 
stock. 


assistan 


would | 


1. W 


onside 








me 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


2, Analyse the above, and parse words in italics. 
3.'Explain the force of the prefixes in the following words : 
Withdraw, embolden, thoroughfare, pollute, pilgrim, unicorn, 
suspend, syllable. 
4. Give in your own words Cowper’s description of a newspaper. 
5 Define and give examples from the poem of Indirect Object, 
Adverbial Sentence, Nominative Absolute, Gerund. 


Arithmetic. 
(7ime, 1 hour.—100 marks.) 
(Answer No, 1 and /zwe others.) 
Boys. 
1. Define average, compound interest, debenture, consols. 

Three schools educate 75, 33,-and 31 children at an annual 
average cost of £2 10s., £3 10s., £3 15s., respectively. They 
are united, and an annual saving is thereby effected of £141 5s. 
Find the annual average cost after their union. 


2. A man spends 4 per cent. of his money and then 5 per cent. 

fwhatremains, What percentage of his money has he left ? 

3. If y% of an estate be worth 200 guineas, and the value of the 
estate be increased ‘075 per cent. by improvements, find the value 
of #§ of the improved estate. 

4. What sum of money at 5,93, per cent. per annum simple 
nterest will provide in fifteen years the same amount of interest 
that £500 will produce in 3 years at 5 per cent. ? 

5. If I transfer £1,000 from 3 per cent. stock at 92 to a 4 per 
cent. stock and gain £1 5s. in income, find the price of the latter 
stock 

Girls. 

1. In what sense is ‘6 said to be equal to 1 ? 

How can you tell by inspection whether a fraction will pro- 
duce a finite or recurring decimal ? 

Work the following mental/y :—571425 — i42857. Express 
your answer as a fraction in lowest terms, 


>i 3 
“2 , ié 
+ 
P . 1 i 1 > 13 
Simply Ij ol = -+- 5 + j x 34 5 
23— 3h +44 °° 3 4 48 
44 3 


175476 X 10°618 
2°6547 

}. Find the value of (#+ §) of four guineas + (‘09 —‘Oi) of 

£2 Is. 3d. + (§°05 — ‘005) of 5 shillings. 


3. Express in its simplest form. 


\ after doing 2 of a piece of work in 30 days calls to his 
assistance B, and together they finish it in 6 days. In what time 
would B do it alone ? 
School Management. 
(Zime Half an hour.—40 marks.) 
(Answer two questions. ) 
1. What are the chief qualities of good writing ? Which do you 
nsider the most important ? 
2. Explain the phonic method of teaching Reading. 
3. Give an outline of how you would conduct a first lesson in 
Practice with a class, : 
Euclid.—Boys. 
(7ime Half an hour.—50 marks.) 
(Answer two questions. ) 
1. Define angle, circle, parallelogram, axiom, postulate, and 
Which of Euclid’s terms embraces the greatest number 
ot four-sided figures ? 
{two angles of a triangle be equal, the sides which subtend 
¢ equal angles are equal. 
If the straight lines bisecting the angles at the base of an 
isosceles triangle be produced to meet, they will contain an angle 


equa n exterior angle of the triangle. 
Music. 
(Zime 15 minutes. —15 marks.) 
I. Ke-write the following passage, making a change to the first 
t key at (a), and a return to the original key at (4) :-— 
(a) (2) 
dsnrsdtlrtalfnilstd 


2. Write the following intervals :— 
inor sixth above ray. 
ninished fifth above me. 
rfect fourth above /z. 
jor seventh above sof. 
or third above ray. 
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3. Ke-write the following in four-pulse measure, doubling the 


value of each note : 


|d.djrm1 ls :d 


THIRD YEAR, 


| 8.1 sof f..m im. 


-So marks.) 
(Answer Question 1, and two others.) 
1. Paraphrase : 


(7ime 1 hou 


*I think it is not meeZ, 
Mark Antony, se well beloved of Cesar, 
Should outlive Ceesar ; we shall find ot him 
A shrewd contriver ; and you know his means, 
If he ‘mprove them, may well stretch se fa? 
As to annoy us all, which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Cvesar /a// together.’ 


2. Analyse the above, and parse words in italics. 
3. Explain and annotate the following words and phrases : 


Performed faculties, drop by lottery, palter, fond, groaning 
for burial, arts and imitations, indtrecti / 
have some aim. 


ty gl ck mettle, 
4. In what localities do the events in the different acts take 


place? Quote lines to prove your statements. 


5. By whom, of whom, and on what occasions were the follow- 

ing lines uttered ?— 
(a) The angry spot doth glow on Cwxsar’s brow. 
(6) As he sits high in all the people’s hearts. 
(c) Iam constant as the northern star. 
(7) He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 
(ec) There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
(/) In Parthia did I take thee prisoner. 
(.¢) This was the noblest Roman of them all. 
Arithmetic. 
(7ime 1 hour.—100 marks.) 
(Answer Question 1, and two others.) 
Boys. 

1. Find the value of 4/550183936 + /33y7%- 

2. Find the compound interest and amount of £207 15s. for 
2 years at 2} per cent. 

3. If 15 cwt. 1 qr. 21 Ibs. of sugar be bought for £52 os. 3d., at 
what price per Ib. should it sell to gain 15 per cent.? 

4. If I purchase £1,000 3 per cent. stock standing at 96g, and 
selling out again when it has fallen to S2j, invest in 3% per 
cent. stock at par, what do I lose by the transaction in capital, and 
what do I gain in income ? 

5. Find the compound interest on £5,333 6s. Sd. for 34 years at 
24 per cent., and show that it is equivalent for that time to about 


£2 11s. 74d. per cent. simple interest. 
A 





Girls. 


1. Define Ratio and Proportion. Distinguish Direct and Inverse 


° . a 7 ° 
Ratio. Express , =—-,asa proportion, 
0 a 


If a sixpenny loaf weigh 4°35 Ibs. when wheat is at 5°75s. per 
bushel, what ought to be paid for 46 lbs. of bread when wheat is 
8°7s. per bushel ? 

2. A bankrupt surrenders his property worth £366 to three 
creditors, to whom he owes respectively £450, £560, £670. 
Divide the property fairly between them. 

3. A, B, C, on an expedition fall short of provisions. A has 
5 threepenny loaves, B has 3, and C none. ‘They agree to share 
alike. What should C pay to A and B respectively at their jour- 
ney’s end? 

4. If 2 of § of the contents of a field be 7 acres 3 roods 26 perches, 
what will be the contents of $4 of # of J of the field? 

5. Reduce the following fraction to its lowest terms :— 

153 — 7% _. 
12} 


- ah 
ie BOR + 285 (088 — 74). 
r O4 94 33 
School Management, 
(Zime 40 minutes.—40 marks.) 
(Answer Question 1, and ome other.) 
1. Write notes of a lesson on one of the following : 
The ocean. 
A flour mil! (Infants). 
Lady Jane Grey. 
Leather. 
Fishes (Infants). 
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2. What vener es of Con sition would you give to a class 
which was 1 ! te out fre memory the substance of 
rt ry 
. What ive \ may be derived from (a folding rect- 
ular ! ) the c of « yon or coloure 
chalk 
1 A ra 
(7 I -50 marks ¢a ) 
(Answer twe juesu sir 1 ear ) 
i. Detu i ‘ Prove the corollaries of I. 32 
2. The mpleme of the rall rams about the diameter of 
ny para i { nother 
}. In the hypoten PK of a right-angled triangle ’()R, a point 
is taken, vat ft ) 1 (OT is drawn at right angies to 
| show tOsl t ve angle TOK 
1. Divide at + ga* +1 ya 2a +4, and write down the 
fact dE + 2) + 3 
> Prove or tiplication of gebraic fractions, 
2 I 
“En pil ) . 
2 
. 2 cy : 
} ‘ oO 
i ’ 7 
\ mixture ide « pound at §s. per lb., # pound at 3s. per 
ib, an 5 | t 2s, | What is its value per Ib.? 
Ne LS 1S } ) 
1. Name the intervals forme y each of the following notes with 
the other 
rgeoes« 
2. Write t f wing in four-pulse measure. ‘The figures 
show durati in puls r tracti f e Begin on a strong 
; 4 
pulse 
} . 2 1 } 
2 ji > 2 2 > 1 I } 1 , 1 I 


nsfrt sdtisfmrarrnafmkestrnd 


3. Explain th ninygs of the following terms 
A tempo, M too, Ad libitum, Legato, Allegro. 
SPRING EXAMINATION, 1898. 
| Monti, SI | 


W K TO BE PREPARED 
A 


(Students are invited to write for assistance in cases of 
doubt or difficulty.) 


1. | tions and Conjunctions 
2. Latin Verb suffixes—meaning and function. 
3. Prepare lines 160-193 of the * Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
with ] ni © 1Ot t 
1 1 Acive | are rood classification with 
Detinition 
>» (jree Pretix 
3. | e li 558-612 of the *‘ Winter Evening Task 
Box I\ Pay speci ttention to the paraphrase Send up 
ull difficulties fe lution 
: 
Third Year 
1. Learn 2or 0 l ‘ b wecl 
2. Prepare lines 359-440 of * Comus l’ay special attention 
to the raphra Learn derivation ll umportant words, 
\ / 
\ I 
\ t I 
t t tor 
1 i tt 
| f , N aative | 
that He ! r 
Phi TT t 
ty It s t 
\ trom \ t n 
' ! 4 
| i t l } H 
\ 
































Dat 0 D tO : N t 
17 Cor rative Than William I Edmul 
Chiet | 
I (I 
f De em fying ‘chille 4 nol 
132 ; 2 
7 f time ifying ‘ shall burn 
ll cate, 1 tl cast ing cay wer 
Predicate without any « pletion 
193. ‘To expand.’ Infinitive, qualifying ‘ sign.’ lc 
‘The Task,’ Book IV. General Paraphrase. 
Lis 13.—1 pr f such enes makes one long t tl 
(s \ y t I t those scene t simp 
mtly ce und Sidney, w i girls were as virt D 
their vers pai t respectful homage which is the due of tu \ 
in I 1, Inno ! fr t court and crowded cities, 
to t rural w 1 tiel nd « rted r influence, not wit! t t 
t » that profane speech, oaths and qurses, deba 
li unknow rif asolitary case did cur, it wa j ( 
some and was by precept and exam ¢ soon rt chu 
I n idle wish, sinc h a state of happy inn 
exist un of the imaginative writers, W » often depict ( 
rc l, | described in glowing words a beautiful and u e dr { 
vertheless, | envy these writers their times when they could imag { 
delightful scenes, for at the present d ’ ntinual forcing upon g 
the vile sin and disgusting debauchery renders such imaginations impossi im) 
entirely ridiculous. 
Line 534.—The manners of the city have contaminated the quiet and blissful thi 
ignorance of the yunury. Ihe country girl, neat and graceful, inn Q 
dignified in her modesty, who closely resembled the shepherdess of Arcadian day 
is now no longer to be found. She appears to-day a travesty of a fashionable lady (Al 
Her hair is built up by the aid of false hair the wig dresser into a huge this pe! 
hideous tower, ornamented by streaming ribbons and laces; the sleev 
ynly to the elbow, and are terminated in ruffles and frills; and the h . 
nch shoes are so high that it 1s with difficulty that she hobbles along. ‘0 Secor 
ut first sight take her to be of a rank and position far above farm or dair Thit 
rk, but for the basket which is carried on her arm and which indicates 
pation. Possibly in a short time she may be seen with a page boy in attenda 
carry her basket, when she will b : ive all her attention to the holding wy Mult 





of her long train and the manipulation of her umbrella. 

Line 553.— The vices of the large towns have spread into rural districts 
there become more noticeableas appearing in the midst of purity and innocence, 
the manners of town life have supplanted the hardy simplicity of former days. [a 
bygone times there was no necessity in these rural spots to bolt and bar t 
men neither sought to steal others’ goods nor protect the 
passed undisturbed by any apprehension of danger, or the noise of drunken not 7} 
the tale of a midi ight murder was received with un 1 

redited at all. But now this age of trustful innocence has gone, and it 
retiring to rest to examine and reload all availabl 
rs. It is quite possible that you may be arou 
the ck to hear within your house the noise of burglarious rufha t is the 
danger limited to darkness only, for it is perilous to take a stroll throug } 
fiel und woods which once contained nothing more alarming than the feather 


Pp ssib] 











songsters. 

Line 576.—This change is very much to be regretted, and has been p 
1 variety of causes which are apparently ineradicable. The gradual de rati 
a country always proceeds by the same stages. As soon as a 
powerful, it naturally becomes ric! riches is expt li 
habits which soon overstep the bounds of mod ion and become 
Attacking first of all the wealthy, it is soon copied by those in the 
wealth, and s n downwards till the whole nation is affected by it, from 
and noblest to the lowest and most ignorant. The class to whom the g 
rural ¢ l 





the excess 








istricts is entrusted, aad who alone can hold the lowest stratum of society 

check, desert their homes to flock into the cities, thus leaving the country popula . 
tion with no rulers at all. And even those who do not leave _ 
unfiequently witness excesses and disorders without any attempt t 
them. For instance, the parson, who from the nature of his profession is to some 
extent bound to remain at home, devotes his life to pleasure and ¢ 1 living, 
although entrusted as a magistrate with some degree of useful pow 

use it, or the moral influence which he should have, from habit: 
laziness. Or it may be that he is afraid to punish wr doers, and ws criminals 
to depart unscathed from the dread of retaliation at the hands of their comrades. 
Or again, although from his profession he should be absolutely disint 
clean-handed, he may possess the itching palm which would not 

his exterior appearance. He is not asnamed to accept bribes to divert t 












] . 
itual ca Sness 








4 
1¢€ 








of justice, and this being known, any person appearing befor int 
terial capacity takes care to bring some offering of venison, fish, or _a ¢ 
is then pretty sure of btaining a verdict hi vour 
B.—Arithmetic. 
First Year. 
Boys.—Continued exercises in Complex and Compou 
Fractions, etc. 
Girls. —Compound Pra 


ice, 
Second Sear. 
B .—Stocks. 
Girls. —Complex and Compound Fractions 








1 General Problems 
Girls. —Vroblems relating to time and work. 


C.—ATusic. 


First Year.—Accent. Two, three, and four-pulse n 
Second Year.—Third of a pulse. 
Third Year. —Common musical terms (one-half) 
lL). —Geography. 
Scotland.—Vrepare thoroughly. Draw maps for ea parat 
section. Pay special attention to industries and towns eu yed 10 
) sravels 


them, Read up from Geographical Readers or any 


in Scoltlan 








THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


t E.— History. 
Edmund to the Norman Conquest. 
Chief points : 
(1) Learn all dates. 
another. 
(2) The long struggle with the Danes, the results of which 
were -— 
(2) Growth of the kingly authority, the king becoming the 
lord or patron of the people. 
(4) Growth of a military aristocracy, chorls superseded by 


Note relationship of the kings to one 


thanes. 
(c) Gradual disappearance of ‘folcland’ (common land) 
Diana, and conversion into ‘ bocland,’ or private estates. 


(¢) Gradual disappearance of the ‘ceorl’ or freemen from 
the necessity of obtaining protection. 
(e) Destruction of learning and decline of religion. 
(3) Dunstan and his reforms of the church—the first great 
church statesman. 
et (4) The Danish conquest 
(5) The reign of Canute 
(6) Edward the Confessor and his claim to the throne (very 
important). 
(7) The Norman influence during his reign and the results of 
al this. 
(8) Harold and the Norman invasion. 
Lady (All students should read Lytton’s ‘ Harold’ in connection with 
this period. ) 





als l.—Euclid. 
0 Second Year,—Props. 13-16, with two deductions per week. 
: Third Year.—Props. 44-48, with four 
G.—A leebra. 
ag Up Multiplication and division of fractions. Use factors wherever 
possible ; this will abbreviate work to a considerable extent. 


” ” 


H.—7Zeaching. 
Second Year.—Chap. IV. ‘Scholarship 
Sle The Teaching of Reading. 
nt Third Year,—Chap. XII. ‘ Scholarship School Management.’ 


School Management.’ 


y QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 
elu 
g 1. Penmanship. 

e (a) Largehand—Judicature, Kilogramme, Llewellyn, Myth- 
a ological. 
rere: 

(6) Smallhand— 
Storied windows, richly dight, 

on of Casting a dim religious light. 
aon f : { 


2. Write an essay each week. 
(a) The army. 
(4) The duties of a citizen. 
(c) Social life in Anglo-Saxon times. 
ty in /) Description of some historical building. 
: 3. English.—First Year. 
(a) Analyse lines 137-149. 
) Parse 
‘When him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.’ 








inals ) What is the meaning or use of the parts italicised in these 
Ades. words—His, Clearer, Widen, Childésh, Myse//, Rivudet, 
r Whose ? 
r Second Year. 
The (2) Paraphrase 513-524, and 540-552. 

) Analyse 518-524, 5290-533, 546-552. 

) Parse 

That lo SUuPpfo éa cee re here ’ he pre Si te 


/s tramontane, 
That she was hardly less than the fair 

) Give the derivation of the following words :—fersecutes, 
in undecisive, isnocence, lest 








chepherdess. 


is, unguarded 
Year 


Paraphrase and analys 


voracious, destitute, per- 


(1) Zwo such J saw P 
oe a a ae help you find them. 
(2) Unmufile, ve faint stars 


. 7 7yrian Cynosure. 
Parse—(i) Zhan wontst to love the travellers benison. 
(ii) What need a man forestall his date of grief. 
(iii) Imports their loss, beside the present n 
If there is anything wrong in the following sentences, 
t, and give reasons : 
Phere let him lay. 
No female is permitted to approach Mount Athos 
A mutual silence prevailed. 
lie brought me a verbal message. 


ead? 





I like him as well or better than his brother. 
He intended to have written to me yesterday. 
I quite agree with you. 
Nobody will miss him like I shall. 
He is a good sort of man, 
4. Arithmetic.—First Year.—Boys. 
(1) Simplify trea of {4% of Abr + 0% of £3 Os. gd. 


of £3 2s.} 


2. Copper weighs 550 lb. and tin 462 Ib. to the cubic foot. 


What will be the weight of a cubic foot of a mixture of 6 parts 
copper to 5 parts tin ? Ans. 510 Ibs. 
= ee 


- 447 


Ans. £10 38s. od. 
F< Saal 


5 


3 Ina paper a sum was prioted thus 
I I I 
’ 7 
142 194 
the denominator of one fraction being omitted. 
was 31. Find the missing denominator. 


> 
13% 


Add together 


The answer 
Ans. 5- 
a 


4. Find the rent of an estate whereof ,5, are let at £2 3s. an 
acre, and the remainder, consisting of 20 acres 3 rds. 12 pls., 
at £1 16s. Sd. ar acre. Ans. £70 3s. 24d. 

Second Year.—Boys. 

1. A farmer reuts 400 acres on the following terms: He 
pays as rent 100 qrs. of wheat at 49s. 6d. per qr., 75 qrs. of 
barley at 30s. 8d. per qr., and 60 qrs. of oats at 198. 2d. per 
qr. Give his average rent per acre in / s. d. Ans /1 Is. 

ee 


2. Adraper bought a certain quantity of cloth ; half of it 
at 2s. 3d. per yd., quarter at 3s. 4d. per yd., one-sixth at 3s. 
per yd., and the rest at 3s. per yd. Find the average price 
per yd. Ans. 2s. 34d. 

— 


3. A general having lost 3 of his men in battle, and 7 per 
cent. of the remainder by sickness, found he had 13,414 left ; 
how many had he at first ? \ns. 21,1606. 


4. A clock starts at 12 o’clock and loses at the rate of 4 per 
cent. What is the real time when the hands are next again to- 


gether at twelve ? Ans. Halt-past 12. 
_ —_- -O--— 
Second Year.—Girls. 
Third Year.—Boys. 
1. A person has an income of £122 Ios, from 34 per cent, 
stock ; he sells at 92, and invests his principal in stock at 95 
which yields 5} per cent. What will his income be ? 
Ans. 


(As First Year Boys.) 


41775 
2. The volume of a cubical block is 60698°457 cubic feet. 
Find the area of one of its faces. Ans, 1544 '49 $4. ft. 
3. Find a fraction whose denominator exceeds its numerator 
by 7, and if 5 be added to each term, the fraction is equal to 
dds Pe) 1 
i- Ans. 44. 
eS 
4. A broker deducts 44 per cent. of the amount of a bill due 
in 12 months, What interest per cent. per annum does he 
really make on his money? Ans. 4} i}? per cent. 
5. First Year.—What are the mental effects of y, 1, m 8, t? 
Second Year.—Re-wriie the 
note and rest :-— 


| :d.d | m. : 8 | 1sim | fn er. | :— || 


following, halving the value of each 


Third Year.—Which of the following is highest in pitch, and 
which lowest ?— 
te in Key G, fad in Key B flat, ray' in Key D, so’, in Key 


C, ray, in Key A flat. 
6. Draw a map of Wales. 
7. Describe a coasting journey from Newport to Llandudno. 


8. Give an account of the mountain system of Wales. 


g. What industries are carried on in Wales ? Enumerate the 
chief towns engaged in them. 
10. Under what kings were the kingdoms of Northumbria and 


Mercia respectively prominent ? Point out the boundaries of both 


kingdoms at their fullest extent. 


11. Say what you can of three of the following :—Athelstan, 


Offa, Bede, Regnar, Ladbrok, Augustine. 


12. Second Year.—What are the chief uses of the blackboard as 


an aid to teaching ? 

13. Third Year. -Point out how you would give a first lesson on 
the United States, and write down briefly a summary of the lesson, 
such as would appear on a blackboard. 
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SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1897. 


9TH MONTH—SEPTEMBER 187. 


For Reading 


t. Reading, \ 1©2 minutes’ practice at each daily. 
\¢ad f - . 
: kin’s ‘ Frondes Agrestes,’ and *‘ Sesame 


take Ri 


Writing 
| nd Lilie 
3. Spelling.—50 words per week from ‘Words Commonly Mis- 
pelt,’ or any good list. Test by dictation from a good writer. 
4. Composition Write one or two essays each week, selecting 


from the fol owing 
Gold-mining. 
Punctuality. 
‘Will is powel 
Any great scientific discovery and its importance. 
The Revolution of 1688 
Cloud 
‘ The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Immortality of the soul. 
(Read up the 
heads. Expres y 
5. Enulish 
I, 25 roots and meanings per week. 
Ihe laws and terms of verse. 
3. The changes produced by the Norman Conquest on Lite- 
rature and Language, 
4. Meiklejohn’s ‘ English Literature,’ 
Lamb, ] andor, lane 
a) Avril pict 


Girls, Algebra. 


subject if necessary. Arrange your ideas under 


irself clearly and as forcibly as you can.) 


Chap. VIII., Scott, 
Austen, De (Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay. 
The Metric System and General Problems, 
Problems leading to Simple Equations. 
Boys. —Mensuration of Parallelograms and Triangles. 
7. Algebra.—Hall & Knight, Chapter XXIX. 
8. Z£uclid.—Book II., Props. 7-14. 
ercises, 170-200, 
9. Geography. 
(a) Revise South America. 
(4) The Geography of Scotland fully. 





Deductions. Egan’s Ex- 


10, //istory.—William II]. (continued), Anne and George I. 
8 Parlia ntary Proceed 

168).—Convention changed into a Parliament 
ury and Nottingham, Secretaries of State 
I t Commissioner of Tr Iiry 


Danby, President 
Halifax, Privy Seal 


Shsews- 
Mordaunt, 


Free f worship t 1 who would take oath of allegiance and 
Minister f separate congregations t ign the Articl f the 


(Juakers t ¢ allowed to affirm instead of taking oath. 
No tolerat to Papists and disbelievers in the Trinity. 


ntaiming the principles of the Declaration of Right, 


rhe limitation of the Crown 
Exclusion from throne of all 


p fof thr vn cnt 


i of both Houses. 
wrying a Papist. 


ure permanent Whig 


ccording to the vote 
Papists, or those 





A measure to se 


wriia Tory majority 
J riaii f iit 
» be the annual revenue of Crown in time f peace. 
he priated to the civil list 
The revenue consisted of 


betweeen L4 . and { 10, Cox 


—— 
ivion for all political fiences, excepting nly 
t thirty others 

negatived by the King. 

y public subscription Subscribers 
the Coven xl Company of the Bank of England, with a 


inted to audit and contr lic counts. 





] ental B passe miting duration of Parliament to three years. 
: —New Whig Par Nov. se 
l lamentary enyuiries int rruy.tion in public offices. 
Proposed impeachment of Dan 
Act for restraining nlicensed | tin iffered to expire 
169) ffor?f guiat ’ riai i 2 5 fivreas ° 
t) All indicted to have a copy of indictment five days before trial 
Tw irect witnesses to be produced in evidence 
{ Prose tion limited to the term of three year 
ttempted assassination of the King 
, (7) In trial of peers, 


Reform of the debased currency 


except in cases of 


ill peers entitled to sit to be summoned. 


by Montague, Newton, and Locke, 


— Bill of attainder against Sir John Fenwick for mplicity in assassina 





tion plot 
Vote passed in Commons that the army be reduced to about 7, men 
4 ivil list increased to 7 
New trliament, mainly Tory in tendency, 
Dutch Gua ist ‘ 
Stringent Act against the growth of Popery 
: ! to any informer against a Romish priest saying mass 
ty for ex ng priestly functions or keeping a school, perpetual 
up it 





Roman Catholics to take aths of allegiance premacy. 





1700.—Resumption Bill passed, vesting all forfeited Irish lands e has 

of trustees. 
1701.— New /'arliament. The Kentish Petition and * Legion’ \ 
let of Succe 1 


ston passed. 


9-) The National Delt. 

At the commencement of the reign, the arrears due to the army 
ervants amounted to about £650,000, to meet which there was sufficient mone \ 
in the Exchequer or in the hands of the receiver of taxes. Besides this there 
was a sum of £1,378,526 owing by the State as the result « f the ay priat 
of bankers’ moneys by Charles Il. The war with France was very « 
nd William had to raise money by borrowing—in the shape of annuities, At n 
the end of the war the debt amounted to £5,000,000, and was constituted ix 
ne debt or fund, called the First General Mortgage. Including rey be un 
rowed from the Bank of England and the East India Company, the P: 
Debt was at the end of the reign, £16,394,702- 














The causes of this large increase were , 7. 
(1.) Inadequacy of the taxes to meet expenses of State. In w 
2.) Reluctance of the Government to impose more. 
(3.) The cost of the Revolution and Reduction of Ireland. 4- 
(4-) The long French war. . Hy} t 


The recoinage, which cost two and a half millions. 





The f lowing is the amount of the Debt at various periods in 2 
hustory 
Accession of Anne 10, 394,7 
Ceorge I 54,145, 
- Il 2,092, 
m Ill. I 865,4 
‘ At commencement of American war 125, 553, 
At end of American war 49,8 
At commencement of French war, 1793 239 24 
At end of French war, 1817 4 
At accession of (Queen Victoria 767, 422, 
In 1895 660, 160,607 
10.) Chief Writers, & Special attention should be given to these t 
John Lock - Iwo Treatises of Government, 
posing absolute monarchy 
10.—Essay concerning Human Understan 
ing 
Some Thoughts concerning Edu 
ryden 690.~—Don Sebastian (a tragedy). 
y2.—Cleomenes, or the Spartan Her 
1694.—Love Triumphant. ; 
The Annual Miscellany for the 
1694. 
7.—Translation of Virgil and Ale i 
‘east. 
Died 1700. 
lose (dis 649.—Musz Anglicanz. (Latin poems by 
members of the Universities 
1700.— Letter from Italy. 6 
4. R trad Sitce 1701.—The Christian Hero. why 
William nn 1694.—A brief account of the Rise and Pr 2 
gress of the People called (Quakers. 7 
6. U tam , 1693.—The Old Bachelor (a play). 8. 
94.—The Double Dealer. 
1695.—Love for Love. j 9 
1697-—The Mourning Bride (a tragedy 10 
7. Sir Rich di \ € 1695.—Prince Arthur. tee 
1697.—King Arthur. 5 
8. Samuel Garth - 1699.—The Dispensary. Il 
Chief points to be noticed in the reign of Anne :— Cen! 
(2) War of the Spanish Succession and Treaty of Utrecht 13 
(6) Union of England and Scotland. chi 
(c) Parliamentary proceedings. : 
George I. :— . 


The rebellion of 1715. 
South Sea Bubble. 
*Septennial Act. 
Peerage Bill. 
Disturbances in Ireland. 
War with Spain. 
11. Zeaching.—‘Scholarship School Management,’ Chap. IX , 
12. Domestic Economy.—Revise Food. R 
13. Music. —* School Music Teacher,’ Chap. IX. Pe 
14. French.—Next three pages of ‘ La Grammaire.’ 
TEST QUESTIONS, 
1. Penmanship. O 
(a) Largehand :— 
Youthfully, Zedekiah. 
(6) Smallhand :— 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair, 
Like Twilight, too, her dusky hair. 
2. Analyse the following and parse the words in italics: 
ibout the beach I wandered, nourishing a youth s : tith 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long vesué¢ of ‘Tin 
M"hen the centuries behind me /74e a fruitful Zand rep: 
When I clung to a// the present_/or the promise that it cl 
When I dipt into the future fax as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that z 


a ‘Here 





* Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 


And wite against the cold white sky the 
Shone ¢ their crowning snows. S 
One willow over the river wept, Any 


And shook the wave, the wind did sigh. thi 
Above in the wind was the swallow _ 
Chasing i/se// at its n wild will ol 


And far throu gh the marsh, green and still, it j 
lhe tangled water courses slept, the + 
: . th 

Shot over with purple, und green, and 3 v. 








THE 


ans ‘I smile ¢o see underling pretenders, and who live in a country scarce 

gned in the exactest maps, sweat and toil for se unmassy a reputation, that, 

it is hammered out to the most stretching dimensions, will not vet reach 

the nearest towns of a neighbouring country ; whereas, examine such as have 
lately returned from travelling in most flourishing kingdoms, and how 


King iosity was their greatest errand, ye¢ you shall find that they scarce know 
mone A s chancellor or president in these places.” 
there /) * Learning is /éke a river whose head being far in the land is a¢ first 
riat rising little and easily viewed; 4x¢, sti// as you go, it gapeth with a wider 
ensive bank, not without pleasure and delightful winding, while it is on both sides set 
At with trees and the beauties of various flowers. But still the /urther you 
1 int f w it, the deeper and: the broader ’tis; till at last, it inwaves é¢se/f/ in the 
y bx nfathomed ocean ; there you see more water, 6u¢ no shore—no end of that 
Pu liquid, fluid vastness.’ 


3. Who were the Lake Poets? Mention some of their works. 
In what way did their writings differ from their predecessors ? 
4. Explain the following :—Metaphor, 
Hyperbole—and give examples of each. 
5. Work the following :— 
(1.) Find to the nearest penny the compound interest on 
£3,765 15s. 6d. for 3 years at 34 per cent. 
Ans. £409 8s. 2d. 
pa ale Sa 
(2.) A man insures a ship and cargo for £15,320 at a premium 
f 4} per cent. to cover value of ship and cost of insurance. 
ind premium paid, and the value of ship and cargo. 
Ans. £651 2s. ; value £14,668 18s. 


Simile, Metonomy, 





(3-) A cistern has 3 pipes, that can fill it in 4 hours, 5 hours, 
nd 14 hours respectively. How long would it take them 
together ? Ans. 50 minutes. 
(4.) A can beat B by a foot if he gives him 3 yards start in a 
tan race of 100 yards ; if B gives C a start of 8 yards in a race of 
120 yards, C wins by 28 inches. Who will win, and by how 
nuch, if A gives C a start of 10 yards in a race of 100 yards? 
Ans. C by 3% yards. 
(5.) At what time between 9 and 10 o’clock will the hands of 
clock be opposite to each other? Explain the process by 
which you arrive at the result. 
Ans, 16,4, minutes past 9. 
Ans. 638. 
6. What were the chief results of the Glorious Revolution, and 
why was it so called ? 
7. Explain the causes of the War of the Spanish Succession. 
8. Give an account of the reduction of Ireland. 





(6.) Find the cube root of 259694072. 


9. In what way does the climate of England affect its productions ? 

10. Draw a map illustrating the chief railways and canals, mark- 
ing on it all the great railway centres. 

11. Write a short account of the government of the States of 
Central America. Give their names and chief towns. 

12. In what way would you endeavour to promote thrift among 
children? Describe any system which offers special advantages. 

13. Discuss the relative values of Geography and History as 
school subjects, 


RULES AS USUAL, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


x I Modern England,’ Longmans, 1s, 6¢. Supplemented by ordinary 
I ks. A.W.F.—1. 50 marks; 2. marks. Fair would not count addi 
: ks. Miss B.—Penmanship 4 PeRSEVERANCE.—Grammar ¢ 
. P 42/00. 
—_*o+—— 


OUR 1898 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., 
Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


The Examination for Certificates will commence on Monday, 
ily 1898, at 2 p.m, 

T general conditions for candidates are to 
t 55-64 and 116-121 of the current Code. 


be found in 


Reading. 
; one of the most important of the subjects, and also one of 
the lifficult to obtain good marks in. 
ts must somehow get actual practice in reading /o a critic. 


Any teacher properly approached would give assistance, but if 
thi 1t obtainable, then steps should be taken to secure the help 
of educated friend. The practice should be continuous, and 
is mst important to secure good editions of the text, especially in 
we vy. 
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The leading articles in any of the great daily newspapers furnish 
good unseen practice, and it is well to utilise the English books and 
Green’s ‘ History’ for the same purpose. 

Dr. Dunstan (Simpkin and Co.) has published a useful book on 
voice training. 

Repetition, 

The general remarks on reading apply equally here. 

Though there is considerable latitude of choice, I find it on the 
whole best to choose the repetition from the set English books 

In the choice of passages, one at least should be such as appeals 
strongly to the student. 

After that it is well to make a choice which will give illustrations 
of the peculiar style and beauty of the author. 

There is No advantage in the lines being continuous, but rather 
the other way, as it is not likely that 300 lines consecutively will be 
equally good, and what is learned ought to be of the best. 

In the second year it is, perhaps, advisable to divide up the lines 
on some such plan as Wordsworth 100, ‘ Hamlet’ roo, ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ 100. 

On the whole the Clarendon Press editions are the best to use for 
text. 

Macmillans publish in the 
worth, 


Golden Treasury series the Words- 


Penmanship. 

‘Many students many styles’ precludes any specific direction 
beyond the general one that the copy-setting and the general hand 
ought not to be antagonistic. 

Steady practice in the chosen style is necessary, especially in 
CAPITALS. 

Gill’s Normal Copy Books are very good. 


Spelling. 

Students should make lists for themselves of words they are not 
certain about and arrange with another student in turn to dictate 
passages from standard books for the purpose of practising the EAR 
and readiness of writing and punctuation, 

Very good practice can be obtained from Scott, Ruskin, Church, 
Macaulay, or Gibbon, 

School Management. 

Generally the first-year work is specifically practical so far as 
sections a, 6, c, and fare concerned. Section ¢ is so general that 
it might cover the old psychological section and something more, 
or it may be intended to direct the special attention of the student 
to a discussion of the different methods possible in sections a, 4, 
and ¢ with reference to this all-important portion of school aim. 

Section ¢ is peculiarly directed to the infant school, but it is 
important to note that ALL students are expected to be prepared in 
this as well as the other sections. 

The specific psychology and the elements of ethics as the basis of 
discipline are added to the second year. So far as I have been 
able to find no one book covers all the work, nor may a student 
expect to be able to deal with the paper in the light of personal 
experience only. 

Dr. Gunn’s ‘Class Teaching’ and Wilson’s ‘ Manual’ (Nelson), 
Cowham’s ‘ New School Method and Oral Teaching,’ Gladman’s 
‘School Work,’ Cartwright’s ‘ Mental Science and Logic’ (Nelson) 
will all be found serviceable. 

In the second year a thorough knowledge of the Code and IJn- 
structions and Circulars to Inspectors is of great help, and there is 
no edition so complete and handy as that published by the National 
Union of Teachers. 

The National Society's ‘Students’ Practice Register’ is a very 
useful compilation for dealing with the compulsory questions on 
registration. 

Margerison’s ‘ Ethics’ (Ralph) will be found useful though much 
condensed. 

Students who have taken Fitch will find Plato’s *‘ Republic’ a 
pleasant change. 

Composition. 

Read good models, practise writing short desc riptions and essays, 
avoiding fanciful imagery and inversions, is the best way of pre 
paring for this test. Write one week and read over the next, to 
judge the work, is a good rule, where the student is working alone. 


Arithmetic. 

Hunter’s ‘Art of Teaching Arithmetic,’ Pendlebury’s ‘ Arith- 

metic,’ and Cornwell and Fitch's ‘ Arithmetic,’ with any ‘ Elemen- 

tary Algebra’ will be found quite sufficient for both first and second 
year work. 

Christian and Collar’s ‘ New Arithmetic’ 


contains useful infor- 


mation and examples (A. M. Holden, 4s. 6d.). 
The 1897 Arithmetic paper shows that 
theory is required. 


a good 


g knowledge of 
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“é 
‘Music f Pupil Teacher (Nelson) Curwen’s ‘Standard 
Course, r better, the *School Musi feacher’ (Evans and 
McNat ) wi ve hat is required 
English. 
Dalyvleish’s ‘ lligher Grade Engli juite covers Section I. 
Macmillans publish the edition of * Wordsworth’ and the ‘ Essays 


I 


Clarendon Press, Moffatt and Page, and Macmillans’ series are 


all useful editions of ‘ Shakespeare. 


Mr. Myer’s * Essay on Wordsworth ° should be read. 
Ge rap ty 
‘Descriptive Geography,’ Meiklejohn’s ‘* Europe,’ 
Gill's * Student’s Geography, section Europe,’ Phillips and Bacon’s 
* Certificate Atlas of Kurope’ cover the work thoroughly. 
It is noteworthy that more and more the tendency of the ques- 


tions 1s towards political, et! 


| ographi al, and social economic sub- 


listory. 
Curtis’ ‘Date Book,’ Green's ‘Shorter History,’ Meiklejohn and 
he * Royal’ will be found useful 
Macarthy’s ‘ History of Our Own Time’ will be almost a 


th 





lor the speci period 
Mathemaii 





Any good * Euclid’ such as Todhunter or Laing, with Smith’s 
‘Elementary Algebra,’ or one covering the same ground, as Hall 
and Knight's ‘ Advanced,’ will be found sufficient with the help that 
wi l nin the ¢ urse 
Ilorobin’s ‘ utions to A I nd Mensuration’ will be found 
to sa of t (Gill 
ys ; 
| Nelson's Revised * 1) stic Economy’ quite covers the ground. 
Needlework. 
either Miss Rosevear’s (Macmillan) or Miss Warren’s book will 


SYLLABUS OF WoRK FOR THE MONTH. 
As a rule iturday should be kept for writing out to time and 
| without books or other aias the answers to the questions set, and for 


the practice in Penmanship and Composition, 


Students are advised not o1 to vet up the work indicated, but to 

use the questions as indexes well as tests 

irs’ YEA 

») Managemes 

1. The Science of Education values, the elementary and class 
jects 
’ (a) Order of i rta 

(4) Value as knowledve and «i ciplin 

2. Qualities of good Keadin \lphabetic, Phonic, Look-and- 


3. Alphabet-—-Junior and Senior lessons in Reading—Code Regu- 
lations as to Book nd Exercise 
4. Spelli Teaching and testin iJictation lesson. 
Cc mi po lion 


I *A careless watchman bids the thief come in 

2.°* Handsome is that handsome does 

The horse 
Arithmet 


Not less than six examples from miscellaneous sets ought to be 





' worked per week, as well as those the particular work set and the 
examination questions given. Note that there isa decided tendency 
to theory jue 1oOn 

1. Pars. 16-26 (Pendlebury) 
Phe signs used—history and functio 
2. Par ‘Ss, 36 (Pendlebury). 
Mea 1 multiple 
3. Par. 46 (Pendlebury 
Fractional operations and their geometrical illustrations. 
4 Pars. 9 7 (Ve 
‘ Rati 
I i uctk ol ton na V cl ication 
» Key tor nd dou nt —: nt, pulse, measure—ear tests— 
hs vol 
at 1. Kevise 
n 
1 ¢ ! ion of Nou 
| a \ { lamb lrochee 





3. Punctuation and figures of speech. 
+. The complex sentence. 

1. Introduction to Essays, Section I. 
2. Tintern Abbey, 1-—8o. 

3. Introduction to Essays, Section II. 


4. Tintern Abbey, 81-160. 
Geography. 

1. Mountain system of Europe. 

2. River , 


’ ” 


3. Coast-line. 
4. Pleasure resorts. 
fHistory. 

1. Armada (causes—description—results), 
2. Great Revolution ( - , 
3. Norman Period. 
4. Dunstan, Cromwell, Pitt, Nelson. 
1. Character of George III. 

Penn. 
2. Bute’s Ministry. 

Pitt. 


3- History of American Colonies. 
Wilkes. 

Grenville’s Ministry. 
Washington. 


+ 


Algebra. 
1. Definitions—substitution values. 
2. Algebra and Arithmetic—proof of formula 
Negative quantities. 
3. Addition and Subtraction. 
4. Brackets—Mensuration of rectilineal figures. 


Positiv e and 


Geometry. 
1. Propositions 1.-IV ; Definitions of II. 
2. - V.-IX. ; _ I. and Proposition L, 
Book II. 
3. Propositions X.-XV.; Propositions 2 and 3, Book II. 
4. Revise 1.-XV.; Proposition 4 and revise Buok II. 


SECOND YEAR. 
1. Fitch, Lecture I.; or Republic, Book I. 
2. Aspects of mental activity. 
Terms or names. 
3. The Admission Register. 


4. The place of punishments and their variety in a scheme of dis- 


cipline. 
Composition. 
As First Year 


Practical skill is a sine gud non. 
As First Year. 
1. The modes—fifth step. 
2. Minor mode—voice production. 
Engli 
* Wordsworth,’ as First Year. 
Deighton’s Introduction to ‘Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 
* ” * Hamlet.’ 
Revise. 
» As First Year. 
History. 
MEN ONLY. 
Algebra. 
As First Year. 
Also 1. Geometric Progression, 
2. Logarithms. 
3. Katio and Proportion. 
4. Logarithms. 
Geometry. 
As First Year. 
Also 1. Definitions, Book II. 


2. Book IIL., Propositions 1- 4. 
3 es 5-9. 
4. ae me 10-13. 


WoMEN ONLY. 
Needlework, 
First Year : Cutting out and diagrams of chemise. 
Second Year : Cutting out and diagrams of boy’s shirt 


i 
Domestic Economy. 





First Year. Heart and Circulation. 
Second Year : Symptoms of Iise: 
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OR, 
Geometry. 
1. Definitions of Book I. 
2 Propositions I and 2. 
3. Axioms of I. 
4. Revise Definitions and Propositions. 


NoTEs ON * HAMLET.’ 

This play belongs to Shakespeare’s Third Period ; its first draft 
was printed in 1603, and in 1604 it was published in a second quarto, 
‘newly imprinted, and enlarged to almost as much agai as it was.’ 
Swinburne regards with great interest the contrast of these two 
quartos, as giving us evidence of the care with which Shakespeare 
elaborated his plays, and the value he aitached to his work. 

Che original story of ‘ Hamlet’ belongs to the ‘ Historia Danica ’ 
of Saxo Grammaticus ; but it is supposed that Shakespeare had the 
plot suggested td him by a translation of Belleforest’s ‘ Histoires 
lragiques.’ The story is, however, completely transformed in the 
drama ; for in the ‘ Histoires’ Hamlet is made to avenge his 
wrongs, Marry two wives, and ascend to the Danish throne. 

In this play we learn how the problem of life was presented to 
the mind of Shakespeare ‘Hamlet’ was written midway in 
Shakespeare’s dramatic career, when he was about thirty-eight years 
ofage. The hey-day of youth was past, and life lay before him as 
a serious concern and a mysterious problem. 

rhe most glorious poems chant the stories of heroes who have 
failed, and so pass an ethnic judgment on that paltry thing we call 
‘success.’ If Prometheus had dethroned Zeus, and seized upon 
the throne of heaven, he would never have become the theme of 
inspired song. If Hamlet had ‘succeeded,’ if he had banished his 
uncle, sent his mother to a nunnery, married Ophelia, and reigned 
till old age over a loyal nation, then he would never have become 
one of the most fascinating characters in the literature of the world. 
It is the seeming failure, combined with heroic endurance and 
moral triumph, which transfigure these stories with perennial 
significance, 

The interest of the play consists in watching a young, beautiful 
soul enmeshed by horrible circumstances, which rack and rend his 
sensitive nature. He cannot resolve these connicting elements into 
order, nor yet is he able to escape from them. Throughout the 
play you not only watch the course of events as they roll by and 
carry this young soul along their tide, but you see into that soul 
itsel!, 

Goethe well says that Shakespeare’s are like clocks with crystal 
cases ; you not only see the fingers point the time, you also see the 
springs and wheels by: which the fingers are moved. 

Julian Hawthorne says that Shakespeare’s plays are more than 
an imitation of life ; they are life itself. 

(his play is not a kind of Chinese puzzle, which you can take to 


pieces and put together again ; it is like an erganism, where no 
limb or function can be understood apart from its relation to the 
iving whole. ‘Hamlet’ does sometimes seem obscure ; yet the 
obscurity is not in the clumsiness of the design, but in the depth of 
its perspective. The puddle and the ocean are both obscure—the 
one because it is so muddy, the other because it is so deep. 

lhe introduction of the ghost is a triumph of genius, a splendid 
achievement of literary audacity. A lady once looked at a picture 
of ‘Turner's, and said, ‘Mr. Turner, / never saw a sunset like 
that.” ‘Don’t you wish you could, madam’? was the painter’s 
answer. We never saw a ghost like this, but at least we may have 
su aith of imagination as to believe in this wonderful spirit, 
raised by the wand of so potent a magician. 


M me de Staél said she did not believe in ghosts, but was 
ternbly afraid of them; and I think the most sceptical reader of 


thi y feels something of Hamlet’s terror that frosty night on the 
Piattorm of Elsinore, face to face with the dread spectre of a 
mur d king. 

his story of Hamlet bas often been compared with the Greek 
ley of Orestes, who was compelled by Fate to avenge his 
father's murder by slaying with his own hand his guilty mother, 
an mn was driven mad by the Furies, who attacked him as a 
mat It would be out of place here to show how in Shake- 
spe the Greek Fate becomes vitally transfigured into Divine 
Pi e. In his plays we find the presence of that Power which 
mien have always felt controlling the events of their history, which 
to tf ebellious soul appears an implacable Judge ; while to 
re bedience it is revealed as the beneficient Necessity, the 
eter Kighteousness, the everlasting God and Father. , 


- et’ is full of divinity ; it is a mirror of the moral order of 
Une . From the very first we are made to feel that by an 


ney e law, the seeds of sin and weakness must bring forth a 
f confusion and woe. Overshadowing all the actors, ovet 
¢ exercise of human freedom, is this Power—not our- 
sely {lamlet shrinks from its behests ; the king thinks to cheat 





and bribe its eternal laws; Polonius knows nothing cf it in bis 


diplomatic wisdom and political self-conceit ; Ophelia is « arried on 
its tide like a frail lily cast upon some impetuous cataract ; the 
foolish gravediggers make merry with its ordination of mortality. 
But there the dread Power abides, overruling the whole, omnipotent 
in its force, triumphant in its virdication ; or, as the old Hebrews 
would have said, the Lord sitteth in the heavens, He shall have 
pride and folly in derision, and the very wrath of men shall bl 
In the language of the ancient Gree! 

ot spiritua 


made to praise Him. 
Hamlet is the tragedy of Fate ; or, in the language 
religion, it is a drama of eternal Providence. 

Hamlet is a frzce, and he is bound to defend the State against 
tyranny ; he is a sev, and he must vindicate the sacredness of the 
family against unnatural crime. And yet, strange to say, he fails 
in this most solemn duty. Before the opportunity of action comes, 
his inner world of thought has time to assert its sway over the 
storm of emotion; ideal meditation, mental analysis, speculative 
thought, begin to overpower him ; his will becomes paralysed ; his 
executive power sinks into feebleness. 

The prince was made for thought rather than action ; and such 
action as the punishment of unnatural crime seems impossible. On 
the field of battle Hamlet would have proved himself a cdauntless 
soldier ; but the tracking out of this secret villainy is utterly repug 
nant to him. He mourns his fate, and cries 





‘The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right !’ 


It is instructive to mark the differences between ‘Macbeth’ and 
‘Othello,’ and this deeper tragedy of ‘Hamlet.’ In ‘Macbeth’ 
and ‘Othello’ the action hurries on tumultuously to the close ; but 
here the plot is retarded, and slowly works its way, till of a sudden 
comes the final crash. The murder of Duncan is most abhorrent to 
the mind of Macbeth; but the witches’ prophecy, incensing his 
fierce ambition, drives him against all better thought to the deed ot 
blood. The incantations of a witch are enough to make Macbeth 
rush into treason and murder ; the appearance of his injured father, 
the call of duty upon him as a man and a prince, are not enough 
to rouse the will of Hamlet to the instant punishment of treason 
and murder. One deep conviction of Desdemona’s unfaitht{ulness, 
and Othello slays the woman he has vowed to love ; Hamlet has 
certain proof of his uncle’s guilt, and yet he cannot brace his re 
solution to hurl the criminal from the throne. Macbeth and 
Otheilo, carried away by passion, precipitate the will into a torrent 
of activity ; Hamlet must study every circumstance and weigh every 
motive before he can decide on action. 

In the end, the prince, at the moment of death, avenges his 
father’s murder. In the path through which we have tollowed 
him, we trace the victims of the tragedy: old Polonius rashly 
killed ; Ophelia diiven to madness and the grave ; while Hamlet, 
the son of a murdered father, stands himself charged with the 
murder of the father of his dead lover and is alienated. After 
these auguries of doom, we have the frightful close ; the queen 
poisoned ; Laertes slain as the result of his own treachery ; Hamlet 
with the venom working in his blood. ‘Then, at last, with all this 
train of grief behind, surrounded by a scene of death, Hamlet's will 
rises into one supreme action, and he slays the wretched king from 
whose crime this harvest of sin and suffering has grown, The end 
was inevitable. (Walters. ) 

Ophelia is a mere tool in the hands of her family. She is a doll 
But though a child in mental development, she is not free from 
taint. She has savour of indelicacy of thought from which 
Shakespeare’s other heroines, however plain spoken, are exempt 

Polonius is the comic character of the play. Greatness of mind 
is utterly absent from his system. He 1s a combination of self 
satisfied imbecility with ludicrous incompetence both of mind an 


1 
body. 

What a reveng: It is true the king is dead, but his death re- 
flects little credit upon Hamlet. Polonius cut off by a casual thrust; 
Ophelia bereft at once of sense, life, and Christian burial ; Rosen 
crantz and Guildenstern sent to death, ‘not shriving time allowed’ ; 
the queen killed in her sin, and Laertes in his crime ; Hamlet him- 
self dying with blood upon his hands; all because Hamlet refused 
to kill the king at a moment when, with an extraordinary perver 
sity, he fears to make his revenge imperfect by sending his father’s 
murderer to heaven. 

Goethe’s solution is that Hamlet was a ‘lovely, pure, noble and 
highly moral being, without the strength of mind that forms a hero, 
who sinks beneath a load which he cannot bear and must not 
renounce.’ 

Coleridge says : ‘In Hamlet, Shakespeare seems to have wished 
to exemplify the moral necessity of the balance between our atte: 
tion to the object of our senses and our meditation on the working 
of our minds—an equilibrium between the real and the imaginary 
world.’ (Ransom. ) 


Constance is frantic—Lear is mad—-Ophelia is insane. (Jameson. ) 
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FIFTY FOURTH REPORT OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


HlowkVER well or ill the deep blue sea and the deep (or shallow) 
Blue Book of her Majesty's Committee of Council on Education 
may assort, it is fated t 


‘ that the penman whose privilege it is to hold 
a watching brief for the PRacTicAlL TEACHER should experience 


the one synchronously with the other, so that he must perforce occupy 





himself not with the yellow-back of the novelist, but with the more 
pros blue-back of East Harding Street. And perhaps in the 
ong ran the more solid pabulum is really more palatable than-the 
ivhter Certainly, to the teacher who is interested in the develop- 
ment of the Organised Science School, this report, with its 500 odd 
pages, the price of which, by the way, is 2s. 7d., is infinitely more 
interesting than any novel can possibly be. 


The Organised Science School.——Concerning these schools 
now to be known as Schools of Science, Captain Abney, C.B., 


F.R.S., the Director for Science, says : ‘1 have to report that, on 


the whole, the schools attained a very good standard, better indeed 
than might have been expected, and that the new system promises 
to raise science teachers to much higher level than formerly was 
the case, whilst at the same time a good veneral education is 


ensured,’ The main defect in a large number of schools was the 


absence at first of proper laboratories in which to teach Practical 


Physics ‘and the grants in consequence for this part of the work 

whole were considerably less than would have been gained had 
they been in proper working order from the beginning of the 
Session. . . . I gather from the inspector's reports and from what 


achers, that the science classes which used to 


h been told me by t 
exist in Standard VII. have been very largely abandoned and the 
Scholars drafted into the Organised Science Schools.’ He does not 

y what is being done where there is no Organised Science School 
into which the children who will now be ineligible to earn grants 
nder the Science and Art Department may be drafted, 


Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, Chief Senior Inspector: ‘1 doubt 


whether it would be possible tk 


modify the curriculum laid down 
for the Organised Science School in such a way as to make ita 
uitable training for pupil teachers.” We do not share Mr. Red- 
yrave’s doubt, and shall be glad to show as a reason for this that 


training given in an Organised Science School is infinitely 
superior to that aflorded by the usual Pupil ‘Teacher’s course. As 
) 
i 


to the promotion of children direct from Standard VI., which 


means the practical abolition of Standard VII, Mr. Redgrave 
says : ‘Some difficulties seem to arise from the fact that there is a 
tendency to promote children to the Organised Science School at 
too early an age, and this is especially the case where a school of 
this type is made to embrace the most advanced work of an Upper 
Standard or Higher Grade School under a provincial School Board. 
In many places it would certainly be an advantage to keep children 
out of the school until they had worked through the 7th Standard, 
ut then there is the difficulty to face that the parents cannot main- 
tain their children for two years longer in the Science Schools.’ This 
difficulty is real, and cannot be too much kept in mind by those 
responsible for passing the regulations goverring the School of 


science 
Mr. C. A. Buckmaster, Senior Inspector, has some very sym- 
pathetic and trite remarks to make on this subject. He has 


always looked into the literary side of the Organised Science 
School, which in many cases was weak, sometimes even to vanish- 


— 
— 


ing point. ‘I cannot,’ says he, ‘speak too highly of the good 
effects of the present elasticity of curriculum, or depreciate too 
strongly any attempts to further restrict or define the subjects of 
instruction at present recognised. The Grammar School, the Day 
Technical School, the Higher Grade Board School, can all fin: 
within the existing rules opportunities for sound, well-balanced 
work, and, so far as my experience goes, even further liberty might 
be advantageously allowed in certain minor points, such, for 
example, as the compulsory character of manual instruction.’ 

Every teacher will endorse this wise demand for liberty. Full 
allowance is made for the difficulty of change from the old to the 
new order of instruction in Chemistry and in Physics. Here, 
again, the verdict is one of efficiency well maintained. ‘I am able 
to report that almost every Organised Science School under my 
own immediate supervision has, during the past year, worked 
conscientiously, and with results which, so far as I have been abl 
to judge, afford every reason for satisfaction. It is, perhaps, not 
out of place to record the fact that in spite of the serious responsi- 
bility attaching to the recommendation of rewards, which must 
have been somewhat disappointing to the school, I have had nm 
complaint made either as to my methods of instruction or as to their 
results, In all cases I have acted on the principle that the maximum 
possible sum which the Department can award to a school should 
be the reward not of a general satisfactory level of attainment, but 
should be utilisable to encourage special excellence in one or more 
departments of life work.’ his is where the mischief comes 
in, since the ordinary manager believes the inability to obtain 
the maxima indicates reprehensible mediocrity. There must bea 
change here, especially as laboratory provision and equipment must 
be of a very high order of excellence to satisfy the Department, as 
Mr. Buckmaster, in common with all the Inspectors, avers that 
this undoubtedly is the main point in settling the question as to the 
payment of the maximum grant in Chemistry and Physics, and 
probably in the variable grant also. 

On this point Mr, T. B. Shaw, Senior Inspector, has some very 
sensible observations to make. ‘ The very large variation possible 
in the grant is a cause of great anxiety both to school managers and 
inspectors, and it would, no doubt, be a relief, when the require- 
ments of the Department are generally understood and complied 
with, if this variation were considerably reduced.’ It qwow/d bea 
relief, and it is greatly to be desired that substantial relief in this 
direction should be speedily afforded. Mr. Shaw cries out for more 
co-ordination in the various subjects of instruction, since ‘all the 
science subjects in the course are mutually dependent.’ He also 
would like a test in manual work on the lines of the course, but not 
consisting exactly in an exercise that has already been performed. 
‘All that is required is that the students should be tested in their 
power of using the tools and interpreting a drawing or making one, 
and it does not appear unreasonable that they might be asked to con- 
struct something they have not already practised at, as this is the 
most ready method of testing the effect of the instruction. Whatever 
they have to make must be capable of completion within the time 
of inspection, and the more elaborate models made in some schools 
take several hours to complete.’ We should like to further dwell 
upon these interesting reports, but space will not permit, The 
concluding word most pertinent is one of gratification that the 
inspectors should so properly realise the vital importance of the 
work they are called upon to judge, and of hope that they will pre 
serve freedom and exercise wisdom in fully considering the cone 
tions under which the work is done. ’ 

Science Schools and Classes. JHlere we read of a steacy 
increase both in numbers and in efficiency. With respect to the 
method of payment soon to become general, we learn ‘hat oni) 
593 out of 2,443 schools classes selected payment on attendance a 
opposed to result payment. As to this we must protest that muc' 
hardship will follow, and many classes will cease to exist, unless 
the rate of payment be increased. The syllabuses, which we we 
soon to receive, will comprise an introductory syllabus in Biology 
and Physiology, which will be on all fours with that known ® 
Section I. in Physiography. In addition, mention is made of Me 
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jvision of most (not all) of the Honours Stages into two stages as 
nentioned in a previous article. This is painfully apparent from 
the small number taking up the new departure. There is also to 
be a revision ‘in some small degree’ of the existing syllabus, which 
will not be good news for the publishers of text books. 

Art. Mr. F. B. Barwell, Senior Art Inspector, writes in a very 
interesting manner on art schools and classes. He cannot but be 
srack with the enormous advance made during his 30 years’ con- 
nection with the Department. Concerning the examination of 
Freehand Outline Drawing from the Flat, he writes words that 
may well be taken to heart by those whose duty it is to teach this 
subjec ‘Those schools had the best returns where the student 
jrew from large examples at a distance from the eye, and where the 
se of small examples, one to each student, has been relinquished. 
lhe teacher gives a demonstration on the blackboard as to method, 
and it is found further necessary to see that all students obey the 
given instructions, for experience shows that if this is not done a 

ve number will try in their own way, and will certainly fail. 
Many have been wrongly taught in the elementary school, and it is 
most ditficult afterwards to lead them aright. In Birmingham, 
where 65 per cent. of first class passes were gained, the teaching of 
Drawing in the Primary Schools is directly under the supervision of 
the headmaster of the Art School, who either supplies teachers o1 
else directs the methods to be employed in teaching. Would that 
his system were adopted in other towns, instead of allowing the 
School Boards to start drawing classes of their own in opposition to 
the Art School. The interests of the assistant and pupil teachers 
would be much better served if the Birmingham system prevailed.’ 
This is not the only instance in which the Report fails to applaud the 
nere elementary teacher. His Training College is wofully lacking in 
roviding proper experimental instruction in the principles of science 

s opposed to examination in cram. He does not know how to 
teach science even as she is known in the specific subjects. The 
same remark is again and again made as to the instruction of the 
Pupil Teacher in science and art. The Continuation School is not 
sccessful in art inst-uction, mainly, however, it is confessed, on 

count of the twenty attendances insisted upon as-a qualific ation, 





ut also because the scheme of instruction rarely goes beyond the 
work of Standard V., which the scholar has over and over again 
previously performed, All this, and more, is contained within the 


f the interesting Blue Book, which we commend to the 
consideration of all and sundry who have part or lot in the 
ientific and artistic instruction of Young England. 





NOTES ON THE EXAMINATIONS 
IN ELEMENTARY AND 
ADVANCED PRACTICAL 

CHEMISTRY. 


THESE examinations are of great interest as being the second 


nder the new regulations. Of the theoretical part of the work 


ittle need be said, as the questions set were perfectly reasonable, 
except perhaps a question set in the evening examination of the 
elementary stage, where the students were asked to describe how 
they would set about the preparation of a silicate from silica. As 
neit! ilicon, silica, nor silicates bear upon the syllabus for elemen- 
tary nistry either directly or indirectly, it seems that the exami- 
ners were not very wise to set this question. 
I practical part of the work, as a rule fair exercises were set. 
In t lay examinations the preparation of copper oxide by the 
ment of copper by magnesium, to be followed by heating, 
was a compulsory exercise. Against this it has been urged 
t nagnesium sent by the Department was impure, and there- 
re apable of simple and speedy action, and secondly any one 
whe ried to displace the copper of copper sulphate and then to 
is by heating will know that it is utterly impossible to 
the operation in the given time, as, indeed, most of the 
tudents found, The results, so far as I have been able to find out, 
re p to the average, which means that passes have been 
giver scores of candidates who obtained no quantitative result 
wi r. Instead of being thus unduly lenient after a cry of injus- 


een raised, it would be infinitely more righteous if the 
; would satisfy themselves as to the fairness of the proposed 
re setting them. 


The other two tests, of which one only had to be taken, were in 
every way suitable and suggestive. 

The first of the two was to prepare and collect a gas by dis- 
placement of water, the gas being evolved by the addition of H,SO, 
to the substance given (oxalic acid). In the third exercise nitre had 
to be dissolved, and from the saturated solution thus obtained 
crystals were to be got, and their shape to be shown by 
drawing. 


a rough 


In the day examination there were also three questions, one com 
pulsory and two optional, as will be seen from the questions which 
follow. 

1. White Bottle—Obigatory.—Weigh out one gram of the salt, 
place it in a flask which will hold about 300 to 400 cubic centi- 
metres, in which it can be subsequently mixed with dilute sulphuric 
acid sufficient to dissolve it, when gas will be evo'ved. Collect by 
suitable means all the air expelled from the flask in a jar of about 
the same capacity as the tlask, and ascertain its volume at the tem- 
perature of the laboratory. 

In your paper give a drawing of the apparatus used ; write down 
the temperature of the laboratory ; write down the volume of the 
air collected. 

2. Blue Bottle. —A mixture of two substances is given to you, one 
of which is soluble in water, the other is insoluble. Separate the 
soluble from the insoluble part, obtain crystals of the former, and 
draw a picture of one or two of them, 

3. Box containing Copper Wire. —Convert one of these pieces of 
copper into the black oxide by any process you 
weigh it. 


prefer, and 


Describe your process shortly, and state the weight of the pro- 
duct. 

Concerning 2 and 3 we have had no complaints, but we have re- 
ceived more than one complaint concerning the compulsory exercise, 
the moral of which is that some one should be allowed to be present 
who could distribute suitable apparatus, since the young students do 
not naturally know what apparatus is in stock, and granted the 
absence of a particular piece of apparatus they cannot be expected 
to rig up a substitute without knowing what is on hand. This also 
impels us to demand that the Department should state beforehand 
what apparatus is required in bulk, for it is certain that many labo 
ratories would not have, say, flasks of 300 to 400 cubic centimetres, 
in sufficient quantity to pass round to all students. Why not let 
the teacher be present to superintend the distribution of apparatus, 
and why not send out a circular informing the teachers what would 
be required in the way of apparatus? To show that we are not 
cavilling needlessly we insert a letter from a valued correspondent, 
who has had much experience in teaching chemistry to young 
students :— 


*DEAR Sirk,—As you will probably be offering some remarks in 
a future number of the PRACTICAL TEACHER on the recent Science 
and Art Day examinations, | should like to point out what I con 
sider a most unsatisfactory experiment in the Elementary Practical 
Chemistry Examination. 

‘No. 1 (Odligatory) required flasks of 300 to 400 cubic centi- 
metre capacity, and, of course, corks to fit. 

‘1t so happened that in the laboratory of which I have charge there 
were only a few flasks of that capacity, and they contained certain 
reagents, but there were smaller ones (100 cubic centimetres), and 
large wash bottles 

‘Each boy had been previously provided with a small flask of 
about 100 cubic centimetres for estimating loss of CO, (according 
to Turpin’s Book), and those were the only flasks available. 
sequently the amount of air expelled was very little, because the 
gas generated, if CO, or HCl, would dissolve in the water. And 
even here there was nothing definite. 

‘Some boys added much more acid than others 
air expelled. Some held the flasks in one hand and _ leading 
tube in the other, and hence the temperature was not that of 
the laboratory but of the boys’ hands. 

‘ The flasks required small corks, so that two holes could not be 
properly bored and thistle funnels could not be used. 

*‘One-hole corks had to be used—the acid poured in—the cork 
replaced as quickly as possible ; but a certain quantity of air wa 
sure to escape in the meantime. 

‘If the Department had only informed us that flasks of the given 
capacity would be required all might have been well. As it is, | 
don’t know what to expect. 

‘I had prepared apparatus for collecting H, O, N, CO, and other 
gases before the examination commenced, but one hardly knows 
what to get ready, and it seems to me absurd to leave young boys 
to devise apparatus in the examination room, That might be done at 
the Inspector’s visit. 

* What do you think of the experiment ? 

* The other questions were, in my opinion, very fair ones, 


Con- 
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‘ mixture of average diff t nd volumetric 
itativ <periment wi ndard solution of permanganate 
We print the tions, and at the same time draw special 
ention to the first part of Question II. because we have good 
son to believe that m of tudents omitted to set out their 
thod of ascertaining the strength of the permanganate solution, 
} wl y omitting one part—and ; very important part of the 
minati leachers will do well to call the special attention of 
tudents to this point Che theory part of examination 
erfect traightforward 
vill not permit us to deal more fully with these examina- 
ns, t a postcard, marked ‘¢.5 ( tion,’ as to any point of 
ty wil elve prompt attention in this column. 
ADVANCED STAG! 
oth exer s are lo be attempted by all candidates. 
| Pott Che substance supplied f talitative analys 
tes in the vanced stage consists of a mixture which may 
n more than four salt radicles, selected from the following 
ilver, l, mercury, copper, bismuth, cadmium, tin, 
rsenic, antimony, iron, manganese, aluminium, chromium, 
, obalt, nix , calcium, strontium, barium, magnesium, 
tassium, sodium, ammonium ; Oxide, hydroxide, chloride, 
nide, iodide, fluoride, sulphide, sulphite, sulphate, chrb- 
e, « mate, phosphate, arsenate, borate, nitrate, chlorate, 
inate 
I] ¢ Bot You are suppiied with solution of potas 
nanganate the strength of which 4 must ascertain in the 
way by m I weighed quantity of ferrous ammonium 
| { » your pa the result in the following form : 
I f rm” a a vised Y crams of 
1 he much of thi ermanyvanate so ion is de- 
1 we tity of the salt in the white bottle 
1 ¢ of dil ulphuric acid and gently heated. Write 
. the resu n the fo wing form 
J a Fé 0 € I } f 
An Extraordinary Solar Protuberance.—M. HI. lerlander 
‘ hed, in four separate phases, a remarkabk rotuber- 
In the fourth phase it was found t ave attained the enor- 
$ of 10’ 25 f arc, the third of the sun’s diameter. 
| lition th phenomenon w observe o be in the neighbour- 
the South Pole of tl n, being comprised between 70 
' Si, in whi ) latitudes such elevated protuberances are 
ry 
Weather Report.— According to a re publication of the 
Meteor ical Council, whi roes back several years, the highest 
mer temperature ur in England mostly in July, at times 
ing go” in several 1 ‘ Che maximum was reached at 
ndon in Augt 1876, when a temperature of 96° was recorded, 
vi nperature recorded within this period was at Lough 
1 February 180s. w cw ched. The driest 
eins Spurn Head, where the me nnual rainfall is 
. I r London for th rmeé ‘riod being 
' he I} ter amount o inshine occurs in May, 
vest | 1 being most favoured in this respect London 
»y eNjOYS OF iarter of t possible amount of stinshine. 
; Venus and Mercury their Rotation Periods. —Schroeter, 
1, rs 1800 ar tSNor, observed t uuithern horn of Mer- 
ent t i led, which e inferred wa 
inte ion of lig ya Mer n mountain. By 
recurren { t henot on he deduced a rotation 
24 {on his w “d by Bessel, who redis- 
me rvation >4 h. 53.s., with an inclination 
; its it of 7 In 1894 Mr. Denny 
ton " racy b higures, in consequen 
| 1 | ‘ \ IA on ral Tht Ing 
: ‘ rSS2, fi which infe period of about 25 ! 
. ; is schi | i i vations of Venu nd 
\ . 1] rve | { une ntinuously 
to detect y apparent chang 
ion = r ngs 7) W - sistent wit l 
r terresti lav, an t ncluded that in 
{ t n v1 \ M ry the rotation is 
y ri ‘ that of dereal revolution 
nd t f Lowe the most recent 
\I ! veen 33 nd 25 | s., and 
t wi mpa “ ny iod 
: no f ] volutl 





CAL TEACHER. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES TO 
ADVANCED AND HONOURS anes 
QUESTIONS IN PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


30. What is a transit of Venus? Explain how observations of 


which 
this phenomenon help us in determining the distance of the sun, some 
To answer this question we must understand (1) that the dis. plain 


tances of Venus from the earth and sun respectively are in th 
proportion of 28 : 72 (p. 87, A..), (2) the meaning of parallax 
(p. 74, A.P.), (3) that when Venus is between the earth S 
and the sun the sun acts as a screen upon which Venus is seen, ] 
and therefore the apparent position of Venus upon the sun 
varies according to the point from which the planet is 


- 
go 


viewed, 


The rest will be easily understood from p. 79, 4.7. 
31. What is meant by a periodic comet? Describe the appear. | 
ance of a comet as the sun is approached. t} 
For periodic comets see Halley’s, Encke’s, Biela’s, etc., 
p. 210, A. /., and for the appearance presented upon ap. W 
proaching the sun, see p. 208, 4. ?. y 
32. Describe briefly how the proper motions of the stars have f 
been determined from observations made with the transit instra- 


ment ? 
If a star does not transit at the proper time as obtained 
from previous transits, the phenomenon can only be explained 








I 
by the real or proper motion of the star, which is also apparent W 
from the displacement of the star as compared with other stars t] 
in a constellation. See p. 219, A. 7° 

Ww 
Ci 
HONOURS. Si 
41. State what is known concerning the nature of nebule ? t] 
Che hypothesis of Laplace was that nebulz are masses of n 
vapour. Tait in 1871 advanced the theory that nebule ar 
simply swarms of meteorites, which Lockyer has elaborated 
and Prof. Darwin has put forward arcuments reconciling the tw 
theories. See 4. 7. p. 234, and Honours Physiograp 
p- 7°. 
42. Give an account of the observations which have been mace 
on the physical features of Mars ? 
Chis was dealt with in Physiography Notes in connect 
with Lowell’s book on Mars. See also 4. and //. 7’. 65 
43. Give an account of the condition in which carbon and silicon n 
ire present in meteorites. ! 


meteorites graphite. It is also found 
occlude din the int rstices of meteorite s as carbon 
carbon dioxide, and marsh 
when the 


Carbon occurs in 


as 
onoxide, 
FAS, 
be 

ineteorite is exposed In a 


these gase 
vacuum. 
Silicon never occurs as free silica, as is commonly the 


’ s being given out 
ase In 
silicates, 
viz., olivine, enstatite, and augite, the component mine! uls 

which are—o/ 
silica (SiO4) ; « 


the earth; it, however, is commonly found as basi 


ine: magnesia (Mg), ferrous oxide | 
a 


magnesia and silica; augit 
and alumina (AloQs). 





magnesia, 


44. What are the chief causes which have 
giving rise to earthquake vibrations. 

Chis is dealt with in /Joxours Ph 
researches which ha 
e density 
d rocks of the earth 
nsity of the earth is 

-aphy, pp. 126-1 
mainly ait : 
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HONOURS (THEORY) EXAMINATION—cowé. 


= 64. Several members of the chromium family afford chlorides in 
; of which each element exhibits both even and uneven valence. Give 
some account of these substances, and frame an hypothesis to ex- 
dis. plain their existence. (66.) 
the The members of the chromium group are chromium, molyb- 
lax denum, terbium, tungsten and uranium. The family valency, 
arth to speak, .is even, being hexad, and diad; but Roscoe 
en, has conclusively established the existence of uranium penta- 
san hloride, UCI;, and has also proved that the vapour density of 
red. tungsten pentachloride is such as to warrant the formula WCI,, 
and there is a similar compound of molybdenum, viz., MoCl;, 
1 black crystalline mass melting at 180°C., and subliming un- 
ear- hanged in an atmosphere of chlorine. Heated in air it forms 
the dioxydichloride MoO,Cl., a bright yellow crystalline body. 
tc. WCI, consists of black, shining, highly deliquescent needles, 
ap- § which melt at 248° C. and boil at 275 °6°C., yielding a greenish- 
yellow vapour. UCI; is formed by passing Cl over a mixture 
of charcoal and uranium oxide, the mixture being heated to a 
fairly high temperature. Needle-shaped crystals result, which 
show green by reflected light, and red by transmitted light. 
The chloride is also obtained as a pale-brown, light, amorphous 
powder, The compound, of whatever variety, deliquesces 
rapidly to a yellowish green liquid. It is decomposed by 
water with the evolution of heat. It is not possible to volatilize 
the chloride without decomposition. 

The undoubted existence of these chlorides of elements 
whose characteristic compounds attest an even valenecy can 
only be explained by giving up the assumption that no element 
can have both odd and even atomicities. The rule as to the 
same element remaining consistently either an artiad or a 
perissad may be trne as a tendency ; but it is equally true that 
there are influences, imperfectly understood at present, which 
neutralise this tendency so that the valency of an element must 

regarded as not altogether fixed and characteristic, but as 

ing, to some extent at all events, conditioned by the circum- 
nees under which reactions take place, and also upon the 
ements taking part in the reaction; for it is clear that 
chlorine brings out, in some way not as yet clearly understood, 
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1¢ power of exhibiting, an odd valenecy on the part of these 
mbers of the chromium group which is not evident in the 
tions of these elements with elements other than chlorine. 


65. The facts on which the principle of isomorphous replacement 
licon n minerals is based apparently contravene the law of constant 
sition of chemical compounds, How would you proceed to 
with a statement to that effect? (60.) 

lhe facts upon which the principles of isomorphous replace- 
nt in minerals rest, are in themselves somewhat contradic- 
tory. The statement of Mitschirlich that equal numbers of 
s similarly combined exhibit the same crystalline form, 
that identity of crystalline form is independent of the 
nical nature of the atoms, and is conditioned only by the 
er and configuration of the atoms, is not in accordanc« 
» and with experiment, and his law has been modified by later ex- 
iment is such a way as to include three classes of isomor- 
n, viz, (I) Between compounds containing the same num- 
{ atoms similarly combined and which are chemically alike 
her respects (to this there are many well-known excep- 
(2) Between compounds containing a different number 
oms but chemically analogous; and (3) Between com- 
; is having little or no chemical resemblance, and containing 
; r the same ora different number of elements. It is apparent 
this that the underlying law is not easy to understand, and 
a the whole subject of the growth of crystals is imper- 
understood ; but the facts point to cohesion as the con- 
* force rather than that of chemical affinity, since the 
. ment takes place in any proportion—that is, the change 
iysical one and not a chemical one, although it is difficult 
lain why the isomorphic replacement should take place 

next e cases and not in others. 


an account of persulphuric acid, and of the anhydro- 


a" How can the latter be used in the production of sul- 
” iydride ? (00. ) 
iphuric acid—HSO,, or, according to some, H,.S,Og 


yet been isolated, although several of its salts have been 
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carefully examined. Of these the best known is KyS,O,, which 
is prepared by the action of a current of 3 ampéres upon a 
saturated solution of KHSO,. The acid is produced in appre- 
ciable quantities during the electrolysis of H,SO, being tound 
at the anode. Its anhydride is S,O;. It rapidly breaks up 
into SO, and O when heated. 

S,0, = 2SO, + O. 

The barium salt is soluble in water, wherefore persulphuric 
acid can be distinguished from sulphuric acid by means of 
BaCl, The most characteristic property of both and the acid 
and its salts is a powerful oxidising reaction, whereby ferrous 
salts are easily converted into ferric, etc. 

The anhydro-sulphates are otherwise known as pyrosul- 
phates, of which the most important is sodium pyrosulphate, 
This is formed by the action of heat upon sodium hydrogen 
sul phate. 

2 NaHSO, = H,O + Na,S,.0O,. 

Wher this sodium pyrosulphate is heated to bright redness, 

sulphur trioxide results according to the following equation — 
NagS,O; = Na SO, + SOs. 

It is because of the formation of NasS.O; from NalISO, by the 

action of heat as above indicated, that the 

bisulphate is applied to this body. 


term anhydrosodium 


67. Recent researches have made known the existence of several 
well-defined lead salts in which the metal is quadrivalent. 
have these salts been obtained ? 
nificance of the results. (64.) 

The well defined lead salts in which lead functions as a 
tetrad are the tetrachloride and the tetrafluoride. ‘The former 
is a translucent, highly refractive, yellow liquid ot specific 
gravity 3°2. It easily decomposes into the dichloride and 
chlorine. At—15° C. it becomes a yellowish crystalline mass. 
In the presence of water it forms a hydrate, which decomposes 
into PbO, and HCl. The tetrachloride forms double salts with 
alkaline chlorides, which are crystalline and fairly stable. 

Che tetrafluoride —PbCl,—is not so well known. It is formed 
when the tetracetate of lead is dissolved in strong hydrofluoric 
acid. 

The theoretical importance of these results, as establishing 
the tetrad valency of lead, is very great, as will be apparent 
from the following considerations. In the periodic classifica 
tion of the elements, lead appears in Group IV. Family B with 
carbon, silicon, germanicum, and tin. Now carbon, silicon, and 
tin are well known as tetrad elements, but until the formation 
of the compounds just described in 1893 and 1894, the likeness 
of lead to these other members of Group IV. Family B, with 
respect to valency, was not apparent. When this fact was 
established, and when also it was noted how closely PbCl, 
resembled SiCl,, the justice of this classification of lead with 
the other tetrad elements was notably demonstrated. 


Hlow 
Point out the theoretical sig- 


68. Describe one method for determining the molecular weight 
of a substance dissolved in water. What anomalies have been ob- 
served in the case of metallic salts, and by what hypothesis are they 
usually explained ? (66. ) 

There are two methods of determining the molecular weight 
of a compound dissolved in water, viz. (1) by calculations based 
upon the lowering of the freezing point ; and (2) by calculations 
based upon the rise in the boiling point in consequence of the 
solution of the substance in the water. 

(1) The apparatus required for this determination is described 
in ‘ Thorpe’s Inorganic Chemistry,’ Vol. I. p. 118, so that no 
description thereot is needed here. 

The molecular weight m is got from the following equa- 


tion :— 
K 
m ’ 
A 
where A is got by dividing the observed depression in the 


freezing point by the percentage contents of the solution, and 
K is a constant when the water is 189. 

The anomalies observed in connection with metallic salts 
(and other electrolytes) are that numbers much less than the true 
molecular weights are sometimes obtained. 
by analogy with abnormal vapour densities 
ation as in the cases quoted above. It is argued that the elec- 
trolytes in question, amongst which, as just pointed out, must 
be included metallic salts, are decomposed upon solution into 
ions, and that these latter severally exert their individual action 


his is explained 


due to dissoci- 


in lowering the freezing point. This is further confirmed by 
reference to the known facts of electrolysis. See for further 
information Thorpe (oc. cit.), and Tilden, ‘Chemical Philoso- 


phy,’ pp. 133 and 217. 
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69. Describe the apparatus required and the method of procedure 
for the determination of the electric conductivity of an acid. What 
veoretical conclusions relating to the constitution of acids have 
een drawn from the results of such determinations ? (72.) 

rhe molecular conductivity of acids was dealt with exhaust- 

ively by Ostwald He took the molecular weight in grams of 
ved it in water, which was placed in a vessel, 
the parallel sides of which are formed of infinite electrodes 
1 centimetre part. Che electrical conductivity of the system, 
expressed either in ohms or in mercury units, is known as the 
molecu conductivity of the electrolyte. The experiment 
iffords confirmatory proof of the basicity of acids, since mono- 


an acid and dissol 





ds behave quite differently from dibasic, and dibasic 
from tribasic, et Che law of dilution from monobasic acids 


1TiSi¢ 1 


is that “Ae dilutions at which the molecular conductivities of 
monobasic acids exhibit equal values bear a constant relation 
lo each ther. 


This draws attention to one very important point in these 
researches, viz., that the point of maximum conductivity varies 
rreatly with the degree of dilution. The strong monobasic 
is, viz., hydrochloric, hydrobromic, hydriodic, nitric, and 
wic, need to be but moder itely diluted in order to arrive at 
the point of maximum conductivity, but the weaker monobasic 
acids increase greatly in conducting power until the maximum 
is obtained at an advanced stave of dilution. 


a 


ck 
chk 


There is a close 
connection between the affinities of the various acids and their 
relative conductivitic With poly basic acids the facts are not so 
clear, nor have they been so well ascertained, but it is believed 
that they break up into hydrogen and a radicle containing re- 
placeable hydrogen ; then, as dilution increases, into hydrogen 
ind a radicle containing less replaceable hydrogen ; and finally 
into hydrogen and the acid radicle containing no replaceable 
hydrogen This subject, which is closely connected with the 
dissociation of Compour ds in solution, is dealt with at length in 
Muir’s ‘Principles of Chemistry,’ to which the student is 
referred, as space will not permit a more lemgthy discussion. 
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Royal ¢ olle re of Science. 


SCIENCI ANI) ART EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 
MAY 1897 (ADVANCED STAGE), WITH ANSWERS. 


Voltaic Electricity 
Question 10.—Describe a method of investigating the relation 
between the strength of an electric current and the rate of chemical 
change produced by it 


j The definition of unit current must be carefully borne in 
mind, viz., wid “rrent, flow through a piece of wire 
I me, bent into an arc of a circle of 1 cm. radius, 

juces unit field at the centre of the circle. 

Also, remembering that a current flowing through a wire 
bent into the are of a circle produces a field at the centre of 
the circle, directly proportional to the current and the length 
of the wire, and inversely proportional to the square of the 
radius of the circle, we shall have the field at the centre of 
single turn of wire, wound into a circle of radius 7, when a 

: curr nt C tlows through it, 
ar rt on ( 
z (1) 
? 

Let such a circle of wire be placed with its axis east and 
west (magnetic), and let a small magnetic needle be suspended 
«) as to be free to turn in a horizontal plane, at the centre of 
the circle. When a current C flows through the wire, there will 
be two fields, at right angles to each other, and respectively 
equal to Hi (the « urth’s horizontal ¢ mponent) and to 

ar 
. , 


The needle will be acted upon by two couplk s, which must b« 


equal and opposite, so that the position of equilibrium of th« 
needle will be determined by 
wr ( 

Ii tan @, 
where @ leflection of galvanometer needk 

ril 

( tan ¢ 
27 
, 
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Consequently, if the value of H, the earth’s horizont: 
component, be known at any point, then the value C of 
given current can be determined by making it flow through g 
tangent galvanometer adjusted as above, and observing th 
deflection of the needle. 

The same current may be caused to produce chemical hange, 
and the amount of the latter compared with the strength of 
the current. The following instance will illustrate the method 
employed. 


Dissociation of Copper Sulprate.—A sheet of copper is bent 
into a YU (A, A), Fig. 1), and is suspended in a vessel partly 


poset or 


ala 7 
| 
| | 
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filled with copper sulphate solution, to which a few drops of 
strong sulphuric acid have been added in order to increase its 
conductivity. Another sheet of copper C is suspended in th 
solution, between A and A, care being taken that it does not 
touch either of them. A is connected through an adjustable 
resistance R with the + (copper) terminal of a couple 
Daniell’s cells, placed in series (E, Fig. 1). The negative of 
the cells is connected through a reversing commutator K 
with C. By means of the commutator, the current through t! 
tangent galvanometer © can be reversed, whilst the curre: 
through the voltameter AC is unaltered in direction. By 
weighing the copper cathode C before and after the current has 
been allowed to flow for an observed time, the quantity of 
copper deposited per second can be determined. The process 
is repeated with various currents, when it will be found that 
the quantity of copper deposited per second is proportional to 
the tangent of the angle of detlection of the galvanometer 
needle—z.e., to the curent flowing round the circuit. 


Question 11.—A circular hoop of wire is suddenly twisted half 
round about a vertical axis. What is its electrical condition during 


movement? Determine in what position of the hoop as it 


moves the E.M.F. is the largest. 


It is evidently intended here that the vertical axis about 
which the hoop is twisted is a diameter. Let us suppose that 
originally the axis of the hoop (7.¢., the line through the centr 
of the circle, perpendicular to the plane of the hoop) points 
north and south. If we look at the hoop from that side whicl 
is turned towards the north, the lines of force will come through 
the hoop from the further side. If now the hoop is rotated 
with the sun, then when the axis points east and west th 
lines of force will be in the plane of the hoop ; consequently, 
negative lines of force have been removed, which is equivalent 
to adding positive lines of force. A current will therefore flow 
round the hoop in an anti-clockwise fashion, looking at t 
same side of the hoop as before. 


In further rotating the hoop till the axis points south and 
north, positive lines of force will be introduced into the circuit, 
ind therefore the current will be in the same direction 
previously. 

To find in what position of the hoop the E.M.F. produced 
is the largest, let us suppose that it is rotated with an uniform 


velocity. At any moment, when the angle that the axis 
the hoop makes with the meridian is @, the total number 
lines of force passing through the hoop = H a cos @, where 
H = the earth’s horizontal component, and a = area of hoo} 
When the hoop has been twisted through a further angle ¢é, 


he number of lines of force now passing through it 
= Hacos(@ + @@). 
Consequently the number of lines of force introduc 
— Haj{cos (0 + a0) — cos 8} 
= Hajcos@ cos d@ sin @ sin @@ — cas 6} 
= Hajcos@ x I —sin@ xX 48—cos8@} 
Hasin@d@, (1) 


remembering that if @@ is the circular measure of a very s@ 
angle, 
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t , ha alle = : 
the hoop is revolved with an uniform velocity, what we 
to know is, for what value of @ will (1) be the greatest, 
“ae n what position of the coil will a small angular deflection 
™ troduce the greatest number of lines of force. Since th 
‘ test value of sin@=1, the greatest E.M.F. will obtaii 
~~ n 
ot 
d in @ I, or 6 of 
when the plane of the hoop is in the meridia At that 
a ll the negative lines will have just been removed, whilst 
y itive lines are just about to be introduc 
12.—A circuit is made up of (1) a battery with ter 
\, B, its resistance being 3 ohms, and its E.M.F. 2°7 volts; 
2 re BC, of resistance 1°5 ohms; (3) two wires in paralle 
CDF, CEF, with respective resistances 3 and 7 ohms ; 
> F\ of resistance +73 ohms. The middle point of the last wi 
t uth ; find the potential at the points A, B, C, 
ils = . 
he Earth 





| 
ha 
‘9 \ be supposed tl inc), and B the + (copper) ter- 
¥ f the battery. 
. » find the total resistance round the circuit, we must add 
nce of that part of the circuit between C and F t 
er resistances round the circuit. 
half luctivity between C and ] +4; 
> resistance 9 ? : 2°1 ohms 
$1 10 


lotal resistance round circuit 





stUS + 2:7 + 1°5 = 811 ohms 
t I M.1 ae 
ve (urrent f . ampere. 
ints Kes S'i ; 
: oint which is put to earth will be at zero potenti 
uy tween earthed pol tand | 
“st re x resistance 4X °75 25 volts 
the ( te ’ 75 25 : 
tly. ial of ¢ £(°75 + 2°1) 
lent 2°35 —- "OS V lt 
olt 
flow : T 5 ‘ 
of | 4 (°75 2° 1°5) 
und y a9 r I°IiO volts. 
3 
the current flows from the carthed point to A, A must 
wer potential than the earth , its potential must 
‘ ve 
orn uu oe 2S *25 volts. 
“ llowing is a summary of results 
here Potential of A 25 volt 
Bb I‘116 : 
e, ( "95 99 
I + °25 , 


13 \ current flows through two tangent galvano 
, each of which consists of a singie ring of copper, 
i one ring being three times that of the other. In 
galvanometers will the deflection of the needle be 
1e greater deflection be 60°, what will the smaller bx 


soning similar to that employed at the beginning 


yn 10, we have current ¢, flowing round a ring of wir 
27 . — 
roduces a held » at the centre of the ci € 
or 
H tan @ 
§ 
, 
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Let 0, @, represent tl det! i t galvanometers, 
the radii of whose rings nd 37° respectively hen since 
and Hare the same in both cases 








Il t ¢ (2 
3 
Dividing (1) by (2), w ve 
tan dé 
‘ tan 9 
e tan @ tan @ (3) 
Consequently the tangen vanometer with the la tring 
will show the least deflection 
If 0, 60°, tan @ tan 60 3 
° I I 
.. tan é tan @ .: 
} } 3 
. , 
Uuestion 14.—Describe the general principles of the construct 
fa simple form of dynam 
\ 
= ‘\ 
\ ) \ \ 
, \NQC\\|Y \ \ 
4 \\\\\ y 





2 4 

| | | 

| B A 
| 

| i 
—_- 

| 


Pic. 3 

hig. 3 represents diagrammatically tl ssential parts of 
dynamo.* NS are the pole picces to the field magnets AB, 
which we may for the present consider to be of the permanen 
type. The armature consists of a number of H shaped piec 

if soft iron, insulated from each other, and bolted together o1 
an axis. ‘lhe shaded portion CC is w 

turn only being It will be seen that 
when the line DE of the armature is vertical, no lines of fore 
will pass within the coils of wire, but as the armature is rotate 

| t number 


und with wire, a single 


hown in the diagram. 


clockwise until it is horizontal, ea 
f lines of force will be introduced, thus producing an E.M.I 
i current upward in the 
As the line DI 
vertical, these lines of force will be taken out of the 
thus sending a downward current in ¢ 
rotation till DE is again hori 
similar direction. 

It is thus seen that during half a revolutix 
luced tending 


r and vreater 


to send conductor C, and 


endi 


downward in C’ further rotates till agair 
circuit, 
lurthe: 


a current in: 


, upward in ¢ 
ntal will produce 


nan k.M.F. is pr 

to drive a current one way round the armature, 
whilst during the other half revolution au posite E.M.F. i 
produced, If, therefore, the two ends of the wires be con- 
nected to two segments of copper which 

and if fixed metal brushes press on thes¢ 
osition that, when the « 


rotate with the axis, 
projections in such 


lirection of the k. M. I. in the armature 








charges, eac h brush also passes to a new segment, the k.M.1 
in the external circuit (7.¢., joined to the brushes) will always 
act in the same direction. 


lhe field magnets, instead of he 
magnetized by the current produc windi: 
being adopted according to the requirement f the machine 


ing permane! 
; 


t, are generally 


a shunt or rit 








THE 
REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 


” Descri refully how you would measure the Inten- 
ty of the Field between the poles of an electro-magnet, giving full 
xperimental details, | paying special attention to those points 
which influence the uracy of the results. —Firth College, Shef 
eld, kxam. Papers, Session 1890-1891 (p. 117). 

Let A, ] ly I, epresent the two pol pieces of the 
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lired to 


determine the 


intensity of 
we itt two tlat sur ce where 


these pole pieces ay 
will be seen trom the dispo 
in big. 1 th 


n th ines of fore it the field is uniform be- 
veen these surfaces, but that it falls off rapidly in the region where 
im il ym the sides of the conical pole pieces. 

\ se is procured whose area is smaller than that of the 

rfaces between which the field is to be measured. This coil 

ime nm series with a v resistance Ballistic valvanometer, and 

en | | between the pole pieces Ab If this coil be sud- 

y rough tw ight angles about a diameter, then all 

ine f { which previously passed in one direction through 

will have been oved and reintr duced, passing through it in the 

i ti If the above rotation wa completed before the 

e of the galvanometer had sensibly moved, then the first throw 

{ the e will be proportional to the total quantity of electricity 
h ed tl ugh lvanometer coils. 

Ky Farada w, the rate at which lines of force are being re- 
ved from tl ircuit gives the electro-motive force acting round 
circull ¥ 
] the number of lines of force | ing, at any instant, through 

cireul 
\ , let 1c number of lines of force n+ dn, 
in mm n lines of force have been introduced. 
in 1 second lines of force have been introduced. 
m= 


t ‘ t vhere R total resistance of 
iN 
A ! I that w flow round circuit in time a 
- | 
: i 
| 1 quantity that w low ind circuit whilst coil is being 
: verse 
N 
, aN 
I iN 
N 
ere N maximum number of lines of force that can be em- 
ed by coil 
it | I ity of ld, ¢.¢., number of lines of force per square 
' , nal if area of pyle turn of t Wire composing the coil, 
I e! turns of wire tn coil, 
N = Fam. 
Ilet i the quantity of electricity passing through galvano- 
is proportiot to the first throw (@,) of the needle, 
N\ 7 
Ké@). 
kx KX 
, 
Ke 
. (1) 
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The only quantity not immediately determinable in the above ex 
pression is K. This can be obtained by a separate experiment 

A long solenoid is wound evenly with insulated wire. Then jf 
the length is great in comparison with the diameter of the solenoid, 
a current ¢ (in C.G.S. units) flowing through the wire will produc 
an uniform field within the solenoid, whose magnitude is given by 
jmcm,, where #z, = number of turns of wire fer cm length of sole. 
noid. If now a secondary coil of m, turns, each of area a,, are wound 
over the above solenoid, then the total quantity of electricity that 
will pass round the secondary circuit when the primary current 
x AWM, X Moa, 


suddenly reversed = 


K 
If this secondary coil was included in the circuit of th previous 
¢ xperiment (so that R had the same value in both cases) we have 





\ 
WM Ma , 
\= K@,, 
IN 


where @, = first throw of the galvanometer needle on reversin 


coil C, Pa 
. Sac toa, ree N 
From this, iN , New-bo 
Ke - 
: Blind B 
Substituting this value of K in (1), F is determined completely 


- Lost Pi; 


P> fa C 
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Fig. 2 gives a diagrammatic representation of the necessary con- 
nections, 

P,, Ps are the pole pieces, S the searchcoil placed between them 
If S cannot be reversed, because of want of room between the pol 
pieces, then the current in the electro-magnet may be rev: rsed i ~ 
stead. In this case, great care must be taken that the Ballist 
valvanometer is placed at such a distance as to be undisturbed by 
the reversal of the magnetization in the electro-magnet, when the 
search coil is removed from between the pole pieces. The use 
a suspended coil galvanometer will remove any difficulty due to th 
cause. 


RTON’S 


BIN'S | 


S is joined in series with the low-resistance Ballistic galvan | LI 
meter G, and the secondary winding CD of the sclenoid, whose 
primary is represented by A and B, The current in the primar 
can be read on the ammeter A, and can be reversed by the key K 
G must not be placed near AB, for reasons similar to thos 
mentioned above, unless it is a suspended coil galvanomet 
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‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PAPER KNIFE.’ 








MR. HALL CAINE’S *‘ THE CHRISTIAN.’ 


Mr. TIA CAINI ‘The Christian’ is 
ldemomiaco-serap! 
Penman test piece of gray hic, 

but it is something more. It is a pitiless criticism of life, 
marked by sincerity of purpose and honest workmanship. [ot 
the courave and consummate dramatic skill with which the 
story is unfolded, | have no words to do sufficient justice. | 
have called it a pitiless criticism of lif It certainly belonys 
to the Literature of Despair. The hero makes a martyr’s pro 
gress through a terrible Slough of Despond, and only gets a 


glimpse of earthly satisfaction as he lies a-dying, with the 
bitter consciousness that his life-work has led nowhither. 
The heroine, after trudging, unspotted through the mire that 
leads to the applause of the theatre, finds the way of duty in 
renunciation of all that is attractive to her beautiful youth 


and talents The pi ture of | mndon life which the book dis 


closes is sordid and depressing in the extreme. ‘Oh, this 
London, says the hero, ‘ Oh, this London with its society, its 
worldly clergy, its art, its literature, its luxury, its idle life, all 


built on the toil of the country and compounded of the sweat 
Oh, this “Circe of Cities,” drawing 


of the nameless poor! 
t. d them, seducing them, and then 


good people to . decoy 

turning them into swine! It seems impossible to live in the 

world and to be spiritually minded.’ Probably there will be 

many to cry out that life is not all shadows, and that London 
1s not entire one testering sore, 
* * * 

I almost ce pair of giving my readers an outline of the storv. 


lhe canvas is a vreat one, the fivures are crowded, the scheme 
of composition |i iks them all so deftly. john Storm, the son 
of an old peer residing in the Isle of Man and nephew of the 
Prime Minister of England, has been educated by the dis 
illusionment of fore travel for a political career. At two 
and twenty he becomes a ‘ Christian Socialist,’ and, to the dis- 


gust and consequent estrangement of his father, decides to 


take orders in the Church of England. In the opening 
chapter we see him leaving the ‘lil oilan’ to take up a 
curacy in a fashionable London church. His companion on 
the deck of the Isle of Man steamship 7yawald is Glory 
Ouayle, grand-daughter of an old Manx parson. She is about 
to become a probationer nurse im a stropolitan hospital. 


ts the mimetic charm and vivacity of a 
reature with ‘golden red hai 
()ne of her eyes 


Glory, who inher 
French mother, is an exquisite ¢ 
and magniticent dark grey eyes of great size. 
had a brown spot, which gave at the first slance the efiect of 
a squint, at the next glance a coq lettish expression, and ever 
after a sense of tremendous powe! ind passiol But her most 
noticeable feature w her mouth, which was somewhat too 
iarge for beauty, and was always moving nervously. When 
startled you with its depth, which was a 
s, but capabl of every shade of colour. 


she spoke her voice 


kind of soft hoarsenes 


There was a playful and impetuous raillery in nearly all she 
said, and everything seemed to be expressed by mind and 
body at the same time Chese two had tirst made acquaint 
ance when John Stor n his yacht came to the rescue of 
Glory, who as a roguish tom-boy in a sailor’s blue stocking- 
cap and voollen jersey had persuaded an English boy 
visitor to elope with her in a sailin boat. Already, though 
uncontessedly, they are love, but the terrible earnestness of 
John : S spirit nature overrid $ passi at the 


moment. The whole story concerns itself with the struvvles 
and trials of these two—the one to subordinate his love to his 
intense exaltation of spiritual duty, the other to reconcile he; 
sheer delight in the pulsating pleasures of life with the loft 
ideal’ her lover desires her to attain. 

* * * x * 

Chere are sure to be protests from clerical quarters ; 
this book, as there have been already against the descriptior 
of hospital life. Rarely in fiction has there been so unsparit 
an onslaught on the truckling, time-serving, tuft-hunting typ 
of clergyman, who, like the poor, is always with us, , 

* * * * * 

Part of John Storm’s clerical duty is to act as « haplain to 
the hospital in which Glory is being trained. In this ¢ apacity 
he is able to fulfil his promise to her grandfather, and s 
exercise a sort of guardianship over the high-spirited Man) 
girl. Through the medium of a flighty sister-nurse, who falls 
a prey to the designs of Lord Robert Ure, a debauchee of th 
basest type, Glory happens to meet Francis Drake, the con 
panion of her girlish elopment. Drake, after a course of 
Harrow and Oxford, has ‘entered the subterranean catacombs 
of public life,’ and is private secretary to one of the ministers 
He is a young man of great promise and strong character, 
leading, however, in his unofficial hours, the life of a ‘man of 
pleasure.’ The meeting comes about at a nurses’ ball, given 
in the lecture theatre of a medical school. Glory’s acquaint- 
ance with Drake ripens, and their friendship is no secret t 
the chaplain, whose warnings and reproofs are naturally 
galling to the light-hearted girl. Tortured by her apparent 
frivolity, and disgusted with the popularity tricks, the glozins 
over of vice in the great, and the sham conventional Chris 
tianity of his Vicar, poor Storm disappears for a time to a 
monastic establishment within the English Church, known as 
the Society of the Holy Gethsemane. Scarcely has he 
assumed the long black cassock of the community befor 
Glory, whose generous infractions of hospital discipline bring 
her into disgrace with the authorities, finds herself dismissed 
and wandering homeless in the great void of the crowded 


metropolis. 
al * » - * 


While poor Storm is saying farewell to the world, ‘the 
great, vain, cruel, hypocritical world, and farewell at the 
same-time to ‘life and liberty and—love !,’ Glory is a wait 
in London. An appeal to Drake is misunderstood, and th 
girl is without a friend. She lodges with a baby farmer, 
serves behind a tobacconist’s counter, sells programmes at a 
theatre, lives amidst the dregs of the town, waiting and watch- 
ing for an opportunity of putting to the test the histrioni 
gifts with which she has amused her friends. Eventualiy, she 
becomes a dresser in a music hall, and at length flashes upon 
London as the new ‘star’ Gloria. Her success in singing 
Manx songs and in general mimicry is instantaneous, and 
notoriety is hers immediately. Meanwhile, John Storm, in the 
solitude of his conventual cell, struggles to forget Glory, but in 
vain. He revolts at last, and once more comes into the world 
with the belief that ‘ Work is religion! Work is prayer! 
Work is praise ! Work is the love of man and the glory o 
God!’ His uncle advances the money wherewith to purchas 
a proprietary church in a Soho slum, appropriately christened 
‘The Devil’s Acre.’ Here, as Father Storm, he sets about 
his mission of championing fallen and oppressed women, onl) 


} th 
he 


to reap the militant opposition of the neighbourhood, 


attempted repression of the clergy, and the coarse joculanity 

of the reptile press. Just when he has, at great cost, esta- 

blished his parish organisations and is seeing some fruit of his 

labours, he is confronted with the intelligence that Lord /obert 

Ure has bought the church over his head in order to 

inte a theatre, where Glory shall appear in a new ‘sex uma 
sed 


of doubtful reticen: Storm’s natural and loudly ex 
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Popular Publications for Practical Teachers. 


POEMS FOR THE 


Schooltoom = = 
and the Scholar. 


For READING, RECITATION, 


ND 


FIRST STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


n Red Cloth, and str 








ngly sewn 
Price 6d. Nett, or 8d. Post Free. 


Reading for 
Home and School 








IN LIBRARY BOX. 
ONE HUNDRED SELECTED TOLLS, 
With Cloth Reading Cases, 


Voucher Cards, &c. 


PRICE TWO POUNDS COMPLETE. 


PORTRAITS 
POETS. 


A SERIES OF 


24 LARGE PICTURES 


IN ARTISTIC 





OF THE 





TINTS. 


Sent for 3s. post free, or Sample Copies 
3d. each. 





Her Majesty 
«= the Queen. 


Studies of the Sovereign 
and the Reign. 
By W. T. STEAD. 








Handsomely bound.  Splendidly Mlustrat 


Price 3s. 6d. 





LORD MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY, °F 
ENGLAND. 


EARLIEST ‘TIMES TO 
RESTORATION 








FROM rH 


Price One Penny. If sent by post, price 2d. 





Hymns that - 
have Helped. 


A Popular Hymnal for the People. 








(128 pp. in Wrapper.) 


Price TWOPENCE. By Post, 3d. 


Round in Cloth, Gd. By Post, 7d. 





Published by W. T. STEAD, at the ‘Review of Reviews’ Office, London. 


SOME of W. T. STEAD'S PUBLICATIONS for SCHOOL READING. 


One Penny Each. 


Six Shillings per Hundred to SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





THE PENNY POETS. 


No. 1.—Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ 
and other Poems. 

No. 2.Scott’s ‘Marmion.’ 

No. 4.—Lowell’s Poems. Selections. 

No. j.. Burns’ Poems. Selections. 

No. 6. Shakespeare's ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 

No. 7.~Longfellow’s *‘ Evangeline,’ &c. 

No. 8.—Selections from Mrs. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning’s Poems. 

No. 9. Selections from Thomas Campbell. 

No. 13. Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 

No. 14. Tales from Chaucer in Prose and 

erse. 

No. 16. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

No. 18. The Story of St. George and the 
Dragon. From Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene.’ 

No. 20..-Scott’s * Lady of the Lake.’ 

No. 21.-Whittier’s Poems. Part II. 

No, 22. Shakespeare's ‘ Julius Caesar.’ 

No. 24..Tom Hood’s Poems. 

No. 25.Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner,’ and 

. Other Poems. 

a S|. Scott's * Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 

0. 32. Poems of Wordsworth. Part I. 

No 33. Poems of Cowper. 

No. 36. Legends and Ballads. 

a 3/.Wordsworth’s Poems. Part II. 

.~ Poems of Mrs. Hemans and Eliza 
0K, 
me, ‘0. Poems of Gray and Goldsmith. 


0.42. Shakespeare's ‘As You Like It.’ 


Had Keble’s ‘Christian Year.’ 

~ 46. Longfellow’s Poems. Part II. 

oo 48. Spenser's ‘Faerie Queene.’ Part II. 
7 _Poems for the Schoolroom and the 

C ar. 

No, 5] Hymns that Have Helped.’ (Double 

» r. Price Twopence.) 

“4 82 oems by Robert Browning. 


he Poets’ Christmas. 


PENNY POETS. continued. 
No. 54.—Poems for the Schoolroom and the 

Scholar. Part Il. 
No. 55.—Longfellow’s * Hiawatha.’ 
No. 56.—Poems for the Schoolroom, 
No. 57.—American Humorous Poetry. 
No. 58.—Victorian Verse. Part I. 
No. 59.—Victorian Verse. Part. II. 


PENNY NOVELS. 


No. 6.—‘ Little Em'ly.’ (From * David Copper- 
field.” 


Part Ill. 





No. 7.—* Ben Hur,’ By Gen. Lew Wallace. 

No. 9.—*Mary Barton.’ Mrs. Gaskell. 

No. 10.—* Lay Down Your Arms.’ Baroness 
Von Suttner. 

No. 14.—* Jane Eyre.’ Charlotte Bronté. 

No. 15.."The Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.’ 

No. 17.—* Hypatia.’ Charles Kingsley. 

No, 2°,—* Fifth Form at St. Dominic's.’ 

No. 24.—* Five Weeks ina Balloon.’ By Jules 
Verne. 

No. 32.—* Helen's Babies.’ 

No. 38.—‘ Adventures of Jimmy Brown.’ 

No. 41.—* The Scottish Chiefs.” 

No. 45.—* Guy Fawkes.’ 

No. 47.—* Round the World in Eighty Days.’ 
By Jules Verne. 

No. 48.—* Queechy.” 

No. 51.—* The Christmas Carol.’ 

No. 52.‘ Trying to Find Europe.’ 

No. 54.—* Dred.’ By Mrs. Stowe. 

No. 57.—‘ Harold.’ By Lord Lytton. 

No. 60.—* The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 

No. 62.—* Little Women Wedded.’ 

No 64.—* Windsor Castle.’ 

No. 65.—* The Talisman.’ 

No. 67.—* Rienzi.” 

No. 68. Masterman Ready.’ 


PENNY NOVELS—continued. 
No. 69.— Kenilworth.’ 
No. 70.* Two Years before the Mast.’ 
No. 71.‘ Last of the Barons.’ 


No. 73.—* At the Mercy of Tiberius.’ 
No. 74.—* Other People’s Children.’ Part I. 
No. 75.—* Other People’s Children.’ Part II, 


* Fabiola.’ 
* Quentin Durward.’ 
‘Jeanie Deans.’ By Sir Walter Scott. 


No. 78. 
No. 79. 
No. 81. 


BOOKS for the BAIRNS. 


Illustrated. 





Monthly, One Penny. 


No. 1.—* Zsop’s Fables.’ With nearly 200 
Drawings. 
No. 2.--"The Tales and Wonders of Jesus.’ 


Illustrated. 


No. 3.—*Nursery Rhymes.’ With charming 
Drawings. 

No. 4.—‘Nursery Tales.” With nearly 200 
Drawings. 

No 5.—* Reynard the Fox.’ 


No. 6.—* Brer Rabbit.’ 
No. 7.—‘* Cinderella,” and other Fairy Tales. 
No. 8.—Bunyan's ‘ Pilgrim's Progress ' 


No. 9.—* The Story of the Robins.’ 
No. 10.—* The Christmas Stocking.’ 
No. 11.—* Gulliver's Travels among the Little 


People of Lilliput.” 
No. 12.—Stories from Hans Andersen. 


No. 13.—-Stories from ‘Grimm's Fairy Tales.” 

No. 14.—* Eyes and No Eyes’ and * The Three 
Giants.’ 

No. 15. ‘Gulliver among the Giants.’ 

No. 16.—* Our Mother Queen.’ 

No. 17.‘ The Jubilee Story Book.’ 

No. 18. Twice One are Two,’ the Multiplica- 
tion Table in Rhyme. With 100 Drawings. 

Annual Subscription, post free, 1s. 6d, 
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irritation brings a torrent of newspaper abuse about his ears. 
Already he has sought out Gloria, but she has refused to vive 
up her life at his biddin A deepening of the public feeling 
against him rouses all the chivalry in Glory’s nature, and she 
attends his farewell service at the Soho church. 


* * * 7 * 

The church was crowded, chiefly by the poor, and the air was 
heavy with the smell of oranges and beer. It was a week-day 
evening, and when the choir came in, followed by John Storm in 
his black cassock, Glory could not he Ip a thrill of physical joy at 
being near him, 

The text was, ‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites ! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outside, but are within full of dead men’s bones and all 
uncleanness ! Ihe first half of the sermon was a denunciation of 
the morality of men. . . The second half was a defence ot 
womal The sins of the world against women were the most 
crying wrongs of the time. . . . There had been scarcely a breach 
of the law of nature by women, and not one that men were not 
chiefly to blame for Men tempted them by love of dress, of ease, 
of money, and of fame, to forget their proper vecation ; but every 
true woman came right in the end, and preferred to the false and 
fictitious labour for worldly glory a mother’s silent and unseen devo- 
tion, counting it no virtue at all. ‘Ves; women, mothers, girls, 
in your hands lies the salvation of England, May you live in this 
prospect, and may God and his ever-blessed Mother be your 


reward all through this weary life and in glory everlasting.’ 
There was a procession with banners, cross, stars, green and blue 


fleur-de-lis, vat Glory saw none of it. She was kneeling with head 
down, and heart choked with emotion. The next she knew the 
service wa ver, the congregation was gone ; only one old woman 
in widow's weeds was left, jingling a bunch of keys. 


*Tlas the Father vone’ 

* No, ma’am ; he is still in the sacristy. 

*Show me to it. 

At the next moment, with fluttering throat an 1a look of mingled 
love and awe, she was standing eye to eye with John Storm in the 
little bare chamber of the church ; 





‘Glory, wl lo you come here ?’ 

*I can’t help it. 

* But we said good-bye and parted 

* You did; I didn’t. It was not so casy- 

* Easy | told you it wouldn't be easy, my child; and it hasn't 
been ] id I should suffer, and I have sutfered, But Ive borne 
it —you see I’ve borne it Don't ask me at what cost . 

‘Oh, oh, oh ' " he covered her face 

‘Ves, ‘ evil tortured me with love first. I wa ecing you 
and hearing you everywhere and in everything, Glory But I got 
over t ul, nd then he t riuread me with remorse, ] h: I left you 
to the mercy of the worl It was my duty to watch over you. I 
did it toc 

She glanced up quickly 

Ah ! you never knew that! But no matter! It’s all over now, 
and I'm a different man entirely But why do you come and tor- 
ment me again? It is nothing to you, nothing at al You can 
shake it of! in a moment rhat’s your nature, Glory ; you can’t 
help it But have you no pity You find me here, trying to help 
the help! the ve girls who have the virtue to be poor, and 
the strength to be weak, and the courage to be friendless. Why 
can’t you leave me alone What am I to you? Nothing at all! 
You care nothing lor me, nothing whatever 

She glanced up again, and the look of love in her eyes was 
stronger now than the look of awe. Ile saw it, and could not 
help knowing how strongly it worked upon his feelings. * Go back 
to your own world, unhappy girl! You love it—-you must; you 
have sacrificed the best impulses of your heart to it!’ She was 
smiling now. It was the old radiant smile, but with a gleam of 
triumph in it that he had never seen before. It worked like mad- 
ness ul hi 1 he tried to insult her ayain. 

*Go back to your own company, to the peopl who //ay at real 
life, and build toy houses, and give themselves away body and soul 
for the clapping of hands in a theatre! Go back to the lies and 
hypocrisies of society, and the brainless mashers who adorn it! 
“i hey dan uperbly, and are at home in drawing-rooms, and know 
all about sporting matter nd theatrical affairs! I know nene of 
these things, and I am kicked and cutled, and ridiculed and hounded 
down : n indecent man, shunned as a moral leper! Why do 
you come to me? he cr hoarse and husky 

But she only stretched out her hands to him and said. * Because I 
love yo 

‘What are you saying Ile was quivering with pair 

*1 love you, and have always loved you, and vou love me—you 
know vou — yt l 

ark ry ' 


* John !’ 

* For God’s sake ! Glory y” 

With a wild shout of joy he rushed upon her, flung his a 
about her, and covered her face and hands with kisses. Afte, 
moment he whispered, ‘ Not here, not here’ ; and she felt, 
that the room was suffocating them, and they must go out int 
open air, the fields, the Park.’ 

* * * * * 

John’s idea is that they shall marry, and devote the 
selves body and soul to mission work among the poorest 
London’s poor. But on a nearer and calmer view, Glon 
knows that the sights and scenes of the work will repe! | 


and she says so in a letter that cuts her lover to the heart's 


core. In the bitterness of his despair he hears that Fath. 
Damien is dead, and he instantly conceives the plan 
offering himself as successor to the Apostle of the Lepers 


Brimful of the idea, he proposes that Glory shall share his 


exile. The sacrifice is too much for her. She cannot re 
up to John’s austere heights. Storm reverses his decisi 


and vanishes to the sanctuary of the Bishopgate Fathers 


once more, where he takes the triple life-vows. Book |\ 
which leads*up to the climax, makes some rather heavy 
demands upon one’s credulity. A panic—terror, a frenzy 
has seized upon London. John Storm’s feverish preach 
ing has convinced thousands of people that the consumm 
tion of London’s wickedness is near, and that a swift a 
mysterious destruction is at hand. Popular imaginatio 


fixes upon the Derby Day as the time of doom. Thousands 


of people determine to spend the night of that day in the ope 
air. The panic is such that the newspapers call upont 

authorities to shut up the man who is the centre of this acti 
sedition. On the Derby Day, Glory, yielding to the very 
natural impulses of youth, consents to occupy a place \ 

Drake’s coach. Father Storm is at the races too. In th 
intervals of the racing, he is adjuring the mocking crowdt 
flee from the wrath to come. He sees Glory in Drake’s cor 

pany, under Drake’s protection, ‘ he proud and triumphant, shi 
bright and gay and happy.’ The sight throws him int 

paroxysm of jealousy, and he returns with the mad reso 

‘to slay her body that he might save her soul.’ 


* * * * * . 


When Glory returns to her rooms at midnight, John iswa 
ing with murder in his heart. ‘The sensational scene tl 
ensues is perhaps the finest in the book. It is too long! 
quote, and I do not care to mutilate it. The rest is p 
tragedy. Knocked on the head by a ruffian whom he 
given over to justice, John is found in a dying conditic 
There is a death-bed marriage to ring down the curtain, a 
we are left with the hint that Glory will henceforth devo! 
herself to the furtherance of the work which her martyr 
husband has begun. 

* * * + * 

A gaunt freczs of the plot can, of course, give no 1 dicat 
of the throbbing interest with which the story is invested, 
of the tremendous wealth of detail that is introduced. Th 
is scarcely a phase of London life that is not pourtrayed, ott 
powerfully, and always vividly. Elaboration of picture 
scarce go farther. The book is developed from two points 
view; Storm grows in the narrative, Glory stands self-revea' 
in a series of letters of extraordinary charm. Though 
plan does not make for artistic unity, it is undoubtedly po ve! 
ful in presentation. The whole book might stand as 
illustration of Byron’s lines : 

* Man’s love is of his life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman's whole existence.’ 


Storm’s selfish asceticism, his absorption in the idea 
demands of his sacred office, never permit him to regara Gi 


in any other light but that of a clerical helpmeet. lory, 
the other hand, sacrifices success and fame to love. | kn 
that the book has been advertised to death, but let one 


deterred from reading it by the blaring trumpets and shawms 


of the high priests of ‘ Boom." It comes amidst the no\ els 
the last two or three seasons like the moon a! tal 
Fawkes display of squibs and rockets. 

. * * * * * 


I am sorry that space es not permit me t sal with O 
*An Altruist’ (Fisher Unwi n this isi As it mov 
} the } f first sp t ut 
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THE TEMPLE READER. 








Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. (Lond.) 
With Introduction by Prof. E. DOWDEN, LL.D., Litt.D. 


A NEW ENGLISH READING-BOOK, containing selections from the 
great writers and great writings of the world. It is intended as an introduction 
to the Study of Literature, and will be found useful in various departments 
of instruction. Many Schools and institutions have already decided to adopt 
the Temple Reader, amongst which may be mentioned the London School 
Board and King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and use is to be made of it 
in the English Classes of several European Universities. The reception 
accorded by the highest authorities and by the Educational Press has been 
most favourable, many journals and magazines of importance having devoted 
special articles to the Reader. 


Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A.:—It is an admirable vo Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D.:— |} ea is an excellent one, ar 
n¢ iN The selection is ex cellent made by a man who knows the best in has not been carried out with equel boldness or with equal firmness, in the pursut 
terature, and who has the « age to give it. I like particularly the mottoes of classical quality in any othes book known to me. 
| also hike the complete sbsence of notes. Scottish Educational News:—‘Ihe Rewler is full of tl 
The Journal of Education :—Mr. Speight has struck out a literature ef influences, and is so good that we commend it heartily as a text 
ne for himself, avoided the trite and commonplace, and taken toll of Greek, * ok and test on the culture of tast 
Ron Italian, and Scandinavian li ature . The selection shows taste Prof. A. S. a A., Ph.D.:—1 think you have made a ver 
3 ement good selection, and the book should be a success. 
One of Her Majesty's Inspectors:—! like tl , and. still The Bookman :—W: have not ng but praise for the plan of this readin 
ve 6 way in which it is carried out. ‘There is not a piece in t ook which, book, ind for the way in which the plan has been carried out The extract 
t is of a capable teacher, cannot be of value to any class. vdimirably and very unconventionally chosen. Walt Whitman and Thoreau a 
4 here well as Shakespear room has been found for beautiful things ft 
Reape ya yd We venture to think that this will be an excellent ok in Montaigee, Cervantes, and from the Bible, as well as from our own English writ 
of good teacher We can imagine it providing material for ideal lesson ind all the piece we good and inspiring If children were used to this kin 


thing in schools, the st wd of literary taste would of a certainty rise 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


CURWEN’S CURRENT ISSUES. 


Performed in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, by the CINDERELLA PRINCE 
El é Schools of the City. 
ementary Schools of the City AND THE b 
VICTORIA’S GOLDEN REIGN An Operetta for Schools. 
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p-sa0e SAY MA 
An Operetta for Schools. =~ ‘ —_— , * Prin rant gael 


By MAY BYRON and E. OUSELEY GILBERT. 








Staj}, 2s. Gd.; Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. 


I the § ”% Board Chror ‘The Diamond” Jubilee 


noratin is it does, an event unique in the whole course of our history, i 
t ver and done with in a single week. Especially amongst the school 
dren ma e look for a Diamond Jubilee colouring to thing ind 
ts right away through the remainder of the year And when we begin a 
| wh th eason of long evening f school-room entertainment 
kin p, and what not, then will it be the turn of the indoor festiviti A CHART 36 by 12: inches, 
take a special character appropriate to this memorable year In thi Z 
pation it would seem none too lote, therefore, to take notice of such an Containing the Sol-fa Se tw tave with the micdcle ctave in very large 





etta or cantata writt jen by May Byron letters, re d und gr — ry ind Fa sre added. Satisty ll Code requirement 





nposed by E. Ouseley Gill a foe aie title of / , Golden Rei: Metal laths at top and bottom Tough cartridge paper 
H il material for a very original ent ertainment, by a body of youn et 
unised and aided by their teachers, which will serve to keep the Price N ne pence,. 
f the “ Diamond” Jubilee fresh and green until the whole of th 
| ye h run its course 


O.N., 2s.; Tonic Sel-fa, 6d. Orchestral Parts 

on tire RIDING IN THE TRAM 
8 

THE DANCE VAMPIRES AN ACTION SONG FOR SCHOOL CONCERTS, 

OF THE 7 Words by A. J. FOXWELL, 
A Dance for Pianoforte with Original Drill for Boys. 
Arranged by H. E. TURNER. 
Music by H. LONGHURST and G. G. LEWIS. | *** Describes the incidents and sensation of a Tramway Ride, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. Price One Shilling. 


LONDON: J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 and 9, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 





Music by C. HUTCHINS LEWIS. 
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GEORKGE BELL AND LONDON, 
Register of Examination Results, Part I. by 


wi INS, 


pe Mic 


Cublin, B.A., Lond his is a very compreh nsive handbook for 
class teachers It provides for a syllabus with reports of progress, 
note-book for summaries of lessons, a mark-book and register of 
promotion, a register of backward papils, examination charts, time 
table, et Surely this should suffice for the most exacting inspec- 
tor under the new conditions of school inspection. 
From the same firm we we received handbooks to Hampton 


Court and to Westminster Abbey, by Felix Summerly (the late 
sir Henry Cole, K.C.B.) These pleasantly-written and copiously 
illustrated Litth Il have a place in the article 
on guide books in our travel number. They have been brought up 
very handy and cheap, 

BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED. 
The Raleigh History Reader, No. VI. The Reign of ()ucen 


night we found 


book 


date, and are 


Victoria, by J. II. Rose, M.A. The important epoch of the pre- 
sent long reign, and the remarkable developments which it has 
witnessed, are treated in a manner likely to appeal to the minds of 


intelligent pupils, and indeed to stimulate attention and inquiry. 
We can heartily commend the book as a reader for a higher class. 

Paradise Lost, Book II. Ly I. Gorse, M.A. Milton’s Sam- 
son Agonistes. I:dited by Edmund K. Chambers. Two volumes 
of the neat, handy, and carefully edited and annotated series of 
K:nglish classics, by which this firm has done excellent service to the 
tudy of literature 

The Gallic War of Julius Cesar, Book IV. I:dited by John 
Brown, B.A., with a copious introduction, a well-printed text, clear 
notes, exercises and two vocabularies. 

Blackie’s Gems of School Song, a 
of the British Isles arranged for use in 
The choice is 


selection of popular songs 
and set in two parts, 
well for a year’s 


schools, 
and would serve 


in ordinary primary schools, 


practice ] 

Vere Foster's Upright Writing Charts for Class Teaching. 
\ set of twenty-four long sheets in a strong cardboard box for use 
in schools where Vere bl oster of writing is taught. This 
quite upright, and has been issued not 
the earlier but for adoption where the newer kind of 
preferred, ‘The reason adduced for giving a slight slope 
perfectly upright, namely, that the 
a backward slope, does not seem to us 
will, however, be found a capital aid 


wide and varied, 


latest style 
style is very nearly but not 
to supt rsec 
writing i 
instead of making the 
latter is apt 


lusive. Che 


wriling 
to encourage 
quite cone charts 
to the teacher 

Hygiene and Physiology, |y II. Rowland Wakefield. The 
aim of this little book with its 200 odd pages is twofold, Inthe first 
place it aims requirements of the Science and Art 
ldepartnent in Elementary Ilygiene. Secondly, supplemental matter 
has been added on School Hygiene with the view of satisfying the 
Education Department’s requirements for the certificate examination. 
\n introductory section treats of ’hysiology in so far as a knowledge 


+} 
at covering the 


of this branch of science is required for the intelligent grasp of 
hygienic principl Mr. Waketield’s work may aptly be assessed 

well up to the average text-book designed to meet the require- 
ments of South Kensington, The most satisfactory section is that 


which 
7O page Ss 


dealing with foods ; the least satisfactory is of necessity that 
has physiology for its subject, for within the compass of the 
devoted introductory physiological matter no adequate treatise 
of the subjects dealt with could be given. Mr. ‘Vakefield has done 
be blamed {i and Art Departmeht’s 


to the 


his best, and cannot wr the Science 


ortcominy 
WILLIAM BLA¢ 
lo the handy and wel 
English Readers have been added in rapid 
irgil and Cicero, Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 


KWOOD 
Issuc 


ANI) SONS. 

of Ancient Classics for 
succession the volumes 
Horace bv 


ome re 


by the 


“ir Theodor: Martin, Aeschylus by Bishop ( ople ston, Xenophon 
by Sir Alexander Grant, and Sophocles by Clifton W. Collins, 
M.A, ‘"o name these books and their authors should be sufficient 


to recommend them, 
BURNS AND OATES, 
A Long Probation. [iy Ilenry 


LIMITED. 


Gibbs. This is really an ad- 


mirable novel. Of more than common length, it is also of more than 
ordinary interest. ‘The story opens in a little country town of Nor- 

andy, and the scene « hanges in turn to ()ueensholme (Windsor), 
o Che a, back to France, and to the trontier at the date of the 


disaster at Sedan. The characters are remarkably well d: 
incidents are exciting, and the moral teaching excellent, 
characteristic glimpses of Napoleon III. and the Sage of sea 
The dedication to Cardinal Vaughan indicates the writer's religious 
point of view ; but a truly tolerant spirit pervades the book, and it 
would be difficult for anyone of Christian faith to find in it any 
reasonable ground of offence. We have read the whole with deep 
interest and hearty enjoyment. 

The Story of Dorothy Close, by Mary Ilutchinson, js a 
pretty but rather sad story told to the girls in a convent. 
veys wholesome moral teaching in an attractive form, and 
suitable for elder girls. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Arnold « Rugby, his school life and contributions to educat 10n, 
edited by J. Findlay, M.A., is based largely on Dean Stanley's 

* Life of Aras 1.’ It is a book of which we hope to give a fuller 
account on another occasion. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools: The Books of Joel 
and Amos, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D.D. This exhibits all the thoroughness of explanation and anno- 
tation which make this series so valuable tothe student. The most 
recent researches and the most trustworthy authorities are drawn 
upon, and pictorial illustrations are introduced from the works of 
eminent specialists. 


W. B. CLIVE : 





It con- 


1s very 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE PRESS. 

ZEschylus: Persae, edited by J. Haydon, M.A. A service- 
able annotated edition for students preparing for the London B.A, 
examination. 

Inorganic Chemistry, by G. H. Bailey, D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg). Dr. Bailey is an Assistant Examiner to the Science 
and Art Department, which in itself is a good reason why 
teachers, preparing students for these examinations should look 
well into this littke number of the Organised Science Series 
which Messrs. W. B. Clive and Co. are issuing for tie benefit of 
organised science schools. We have looked into the book, and, as 
a result, we recommend it as containing an unusually thorough ex- 
position of those parts of chemical science that are set out for study 
in the syllabus for Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. 


WILLIAM COLLINS AND CO,, LIMITED. 
The Patriotic Historical Reader, Standard III. ‘The stories 
ire well chosen, suitably told, and abundantly illustrated, many 
of the pictures being printed in colours. 


JARROLD AND SONS. 

The Empire Arithmetic: Scheme B. Parts I. to IV. These 
cheap books will be found to afford plenty of practice of a great 
variety of exercises. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 

A New Manual of Method. By A. H. Garlick, B.A. This 
book, which is based on the practical teaching of a London Pupil 
Teacher Centre, contains an immense amount of valuable instruc- 
tion on school management and teaching. To give a bare outline 
of its contents would take much room, and would convey but an in- 
adequate idea of its scope. We may find room later for fuller treat- 
ment than is possible at present. 

The Victorian Era. By T. Anderson Graham. 
the best of the numerous volumes called forth by the (ueen’s 
Jubilee. It is c: apit: lly illustrated, and the matter is arranged in 
chapters on special subjects in a way to arouse interest and assist the 
memory. The book is produced in two styles, one for use as 4 
school-reading book, and the other as a prize or gift-book. 

Preparatory Questions on S. R. Gardiner's Students’ His- 
tory of England. ly K. Somervell, M.A. This book of q) estions 
is intended to be helpful to the learner by suggesting observant 


This is one of 


reading. The. questions, which number more than thirteen 
hundred, are arranged in one hundred and twelve groups, the portion 
covered by each group being as a rule of suitable length for one 


lesson. 

Object Lessons for Standards I.-III., by A. Il. (aritck, 
B.A., and T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc. Now that object ye 
what 


ompulsorily constitute the first class subject, let the other | 
it may, it behoves all teachers of enterprise to get the best light upon 
the how and whai of object teaching 


Circular 369 was the quota 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THREE NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY. His School Life, and Contributions to Educa- 
I fW 





tion. | y J. J MELA te S r ( 
Principal of the ( t Lraining | With 
tion t R t } I I Hert 
( . 5s 
“Tl — | - 
{ passage iS { is 
ith a few brief in g a | 
phy and analy ing 
vd we to the t 5 
tin th t sucee \n 
1g portion of hi t! tr n written by the Bi | { 
. « This bri scrim g, very practical paper, ing ’ 
e hand, with what Arnold ‘ ot , and, on the other, wit 
> chief needs of modern 100ls, z a te See ay eae 


y both ll ilu 
CHAPTERS ON THE AIMS AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. Edited by 








R, M.A., Phil. D Messor of the French Lang ge and 
m ae : University Colleg f x rth Wal! ly Chief Master 
Modern Side in tl Leys S » S ag Cr n Svo., ¢ 
“The essays are vig s ygestive ul display a mir 
and pract I ¢ at hi hou ure the ttenti 
e interested 1 ry 
VITTORINO — FELTRE. AND (OTHER “HUMANIST wrt fc toe 
sions. An Intr e History of Classical 
Vv. H s .ODWARD, M.A., ¢ st Ch h, Oxford Lecturer on E ‘ 
Vict ria t niversity, 1 Pr ’ f University Training Colk 
[ s 
Mopr S MASTEI M 
! t of this g teache is 
per id d it d devo 
, t ume \ 1 
y and full of instruct 
PITT PRESS SERIES NEW VOLUMES. 
N loth, 3s. 6d. Als t, gilt top, suitable for 
» Ol Pelco . 
Bacon Ss Esear>. Edited, with Int: iction and Notes, by A RED S 
lrinity College, Cambridg Fellow of University College 
Review,.—* This ertain e of the very best educational 
f Bacon now in the mark ° I} ntroducti m is very forcible 
10t pretend to ] t vork f such authorities as 
t Is, Dean Chur ry in his more fortunate moment 
nsed for hs e benefit « general reader in a way which a dds ‘ 
fa most admirable edition f this great clas ie 
WACAULAY.- “LORD CLIVE. Edited by A. D. INNeEs, M.A., Oriel College, 
*Mr. Innes’ *ption of t ties of an editor seems t 
y just one, and he | ert y omplished the work with a 
s worthy of himself and the Pitt Press Series We shall hope to 
f Ma aula} ‘s Es \ edited y Mr Inne , and treated with the 
eedom from padding 
MACAULAY. “WARREN HASTINGS. Edit \. D. 4 , M.A, Is. 6d. 
un ident ribe this edition as eminently suitable 


— . LEGEND oF MONTROSE. Edi I y H. F. Morvanp Sim 
le< rT 6b 
sort. tHE LAY ‘OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Edited by J. H. I rHE! 


a. 2 manuel College 
rn.—* It is one of the ve best edited i-texts ev pl 
ef tblic 
scoTT.. MARMION. Edited, wi Introduction, Notes, and Gl ry, 
J » B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridy 
.—‘ Far and away the best school edition of the poem we have 
t will be dificult, probably impossi Oo improve on it. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1897. 
THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE ar With Ir trodu tion, Note and Index. By A. br 








\., sometime Scholar of ‘Trit College. New Edition. Is. 
t *Mr. Verity is an almost i | editor of sch I texts.” 
t a Peview.—* Probably the 1 t mplete school edition 
ypest” that has ever ss 


y Correspondent It 1 m that the ideal 1 editi 
e has at last been developed.’ 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


WEST.— THE ELE MENTS OF a GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d. 


*It is far and way the f its class hitherto published for 
*n to sixteen years of ge, an l, if we mistake not, will soon 
_ d te xt in s nd \ wols, and mark a new epoch in 
iglish Gramm 
WEST. NG CISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. ls. 
uster.-~‘ lt is a capital litthe work, which we can heartily recom 


SCOTT. ADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by J. H. B. Master AN 
—* Boys are ¢ is and bored by stupid 
nd, in our experience of school editions, the tact whicl 
t to say and what to leave unsaid is a rare gift, and « 
t be reduced to an de or non. - ; the m 
editors of the volume before us (Cambr e School Edition f 
f the Lake,” ** Lay of the Last M nstre el,’ ind ** Legend 
1 re kably 1 difficulties in 
nd ell r 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
e University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
Glasgow: 263, Argyle Street. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. Balit W.G. CLAY A 
W.A Dd 
The Merchant of Venice. | | Macbeth, 1s. | 
Richard the Second. | Hamlet. 
Edit W. Atos W nr, DCL 


The Tempest. ls. ¢ 

As You Like It. ls. 6 
Julius Casar. 2 
Richard the Third. 2s. ( 
King Lear. ls. ¢ 


A ‘Midsummer Night's Dream. 


manos the Eighth. 
Tweltth Night. 1s. ¢ 
King John. ls. ¢ 


Coriolanus, 2s. ¢ Henry the Fifth. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 1s. | 

CHAUCER.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. ilite:! Ww. W 
| SKEAT, Lit.D. 1 
| MILTON.—Areopagitica. With Int: ction and Notes by Joun W. Ha 
| M.A. Third Edition, 3s, 
| MILTON.—Fdited, with Not y O. Evrox, B.A. Lycidas, 6 L’Allegro 
| id. ; IL Penseroso, 4 Comus, | 

SCOTT. 7 Talloman. dit vith Int t Not ‘ 
} Rev B. Georce, M.A, 2 
} tec Edited, with Introduction Not I. Bayat f 


hoe TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. ly 1. H. Stroxor, DD 
t L.—From the Creation to the Settlement in Palestine. 
p rtll.—From the Settlement to the Disruption of the Kingdom. 

2 lL. each, with May 


NOTES ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. ly F. Jj. M KS 


ls. 6 
nee GERMAN PLAYS FOR READING AND ACTING. With Not 
| ry. ByE.S.B r 
ELE MENTARY Saanes — COMPOSITION. With Notes, \ 
kedit sult cove ( 
nt, ‘De Bello Gallic, Seats land TH. buit y¥ CHEM 
M.A. 2s. 
| CICERO.—De Senectute. Eudited by L. Huxiny, M.A. 2 
| HORACE.—The Odes, Book I. Edited by B.C. W HAM, DD 
LIVY.—Book VII. Edited by A. R.Ciurr, BA PE. Marny M.A. 2 
VIRGIL,—Aeneid, Books IV.-VI. Edited r b Pa MLA id 
A. EK. HaiGu, M A, 2s 
| AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, By J. Barrow \ M.A. 2s. 6 
A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, ly J. 1). Arcen, M.A. 1 th Edition 
2s. 6d. 
| A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. [iy the same Author ‘ Editi 
bs. Gd. 
| *A Key to the tand § ul Latin I I n pri 
| 5 , Sup} t s 1 py { it { hl t 
| Clar 1 Pre 
| HERODOTUS, Book IX. Hiited by Everyn A M.A 
| PLATO.—The Apology. buit y St. Geor sre MLA. 2s. 6d 
| EURIPIDES.—Hecuba, Fudited by ©. H. R M.A. 2 
HOMER.—Odyssey, Books VI., VII. bdited by W. W. M DD. 15.6 
XENOPHON. Anabasis, Book I. AVith Introduction, Notes, ¢ | | 
M Hatt, M.A 2s. 6 
- Vocabulary to the Anabasis. ly t ume Edit ls. € 
mass. a HELPS FOR are BLROIAGS. By H. 1 \ er, M.A 
ds . Key, for Tutors on 6d. me 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK 
| AND LATIN. By J. b. Ki M.A., Cor MLA 6 
| ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen 
Translation. By C.S. Je M.A Fourth Edition kxtra feap. 8v 
. 6d 
ee a eT a wh 
PRIMER OF GREEK PROSE eee By J. ¥. Sarcs M.A 
Extra feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. Key, 5 It rs on 


CLASS BOOK OF ye By W. W. Fisner, M.A., FCS 


Edition, Crown 


BOOK-KEEPING. Fy Sir R. G. CG. H mw, K.C.B., 1 Joun Bat 
New and Enlar 1 Edition extra feap. 8vo., 2 
*.* Ruled Exc Books adapted to t aay | ls. 6 
Also, adapted to the Prelim ry ¢ m 4 


PRACTICAL WORK IN GENERAL PHYSICS. PRACTICAL WORK ” 
HEAT. ee WORK IN LIGHT AND SOUND, | { 





Schools and Colleg By W. G. Woo ) M.A., B.S Crown By 
3s cat h. 

SLERRETARY neeneas OF SOLIDS AND FLUIDS. [ly \. 1. S: 
M.A. Crown 7s. 6d. 

scheuae and TOYNBEE. A a Grammer of the Frenc h 
Language. From the French of 8 ue Rewritt 
Enlarged by Pacer ‘loynuge, M.A. Crows 7s. € 

PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE, By Georce Saint M.A 
Fourth Edition, Revised 

A MUSIC PRIMER. by J. Pro BI D.D., and F. Date, M.A. 1s. 6 

GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, By’. P.! BA 61 
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of light contributed by the Department. 
lick, startin 


Messrs. Dexter and Gar- 
’ from this, have elaborated a scheme - ible of execution 
nd statesmanlike in conception Moreover, ‘a choice is offered to 
predilections, or localities,’ s« » thes both rusti- 
find themselves catered for in the excellent 
an for which the head ard Pupil 
leacher Centres, viz., Woolwich and Finsbury, are responsible. 


uit pec ] ptitudes, 
cus and urbicus wil 


masters of two London B« 


We hav derived yreat pleasure from the perusal cf * Object 
Lessons,’ the merits of which may be summed up in the verdict 

imply excellent.” We recommend every teacher to procure a copy 
of the book, and to study it intently, whereby we prophesy new 
light upon that sadly neglected branch of school teaching, viz. 
object lessons from and by object The illustrations and general 
get-up leave almost nothing to be desired, 


SAMPSON LOW, MAKSTON AND CO. 

Elementary Experiments in Inorganic Chemistry, ly 
Chapman Jones, F.1.C., F.C.S. Mr. Jones is Senior Demonstrator 
at the Koyal College of Science, and Assistant Examiner to the 
Science and Art Department in Chemistry. Ilis latest book now 
before us is an attempt to assist both teachers and taught in the 
matter of the examination in Elementary Chemistry, both practical 
and theoretical. Many most useful hints may be gleaned from the 
pages of the book, which should be read by all teachers of the 


subject This does not mean that the book is perfect. It is far from 
thi In the first place there is but one single illustration, and in 
the second place Mr. Jones passes over several difliculties by simply 


l‘uthermore, but a few of 
g elementary syllabus are to be prepared 
by the students. We say that they should prepare all. Those who 
know and have used the book on lecture experiments—much more 
expensive, it is true—bv Mr. Newth, <n is Mr. Jones’ subordinate, 
will understand why we regard this little book with a mixture of 
disappointment. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED. 

Word-Building, Derivation, and Composition. By Kobert S. 
\ood. Part V. for Standard VY. ‘This is a further instalment 
of a capital aids to the practical study of English. The 
exercises are very numerous and varied in character, including the 
construction of words, anomalous forms, familiar pitfalls, shifting 
vccentuation, punctuation, and letter writ- 
attention and to 


a matter for the teacher. 
ases referred to in the 


aying * this i 
the ¢ 


serics ol 


narrative composition, 
ing. ‘This variety is likely to secure the pupils’ 
help in extending their vocabulary. 

The Civil Service Reader ; the Civil Service Essay Writer ; 
Companion to the same; and Indexing and Précis Writing; al! 
by T. Evan Jacob, B..\., have been specially prepared to assist Civil 
Service ¢ appear to be carefully and judiciously 

lapted to this end Che Reader consists of rather long passages 
of a serious character from the works of the British essayists and 
other standard writers of English prose, the object being to serve as 
models of style. ‘The Essay Writer and its companion give instruc- 
tions leading up to the composition of such essays as are expected in 
the Civil Service and the book on Indexing and 
Precis Writing provides a plentiful supply of material for practice 

Metric Arithmetic, by Kichard Wiison, B.A., gives a brief but 
sulliciently complete and clear account of the Metric system, with 
historical 


vdidates, and they 


Examinations ; 


notes On its extension, and provides copious examples for 
a very handy little book. 

Science Readers. Book VI. This 
er capital series of reading books. The 
ubjects of the l)welling, Warming, Ventilation, and Cle aning, and 
Food and its Preparation are treated in a thoroughly practical manner. 

Macmillan’s Geography Readers, Book IY. We have 
lready commended the other books of this series, and the present 
one which deals with Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies 
similar prai 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS RECE 
AT THE MOMENT OF GOING 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, 1896 1897. 

The Temple Reader. \ Literary Reader for School and Home. 
By FE. Speight, B.A. (Ilorace Marshall & Son). 
Books for the Bairns; or, Arithmetic in Rhyme (W. ° 
Manual of Needlework and Cutting-Out. Hy Agnes 

1. L.A. (Blackie & Son). 
French Stumbling Blocks and English Stepping Stones. 1) 
. Tarver, M.A. (John Murray). 


Donizetti's * Daughter of the Regiment.” An (pera arranged 
for Schools and College By A. C. Foxwell and Dr, Fisher 


practice with answers. It is 
Murché’s Domestic 
volume « mpletes anotl 


deserves 


I’. Stead). 
Walker, 


(C urwen) 


Moffatt's Edition of Milton’s Comus; with Life, Introduction, 
Notes arranged and classified, Paraphrasing, etc. ly 


T. Page (Moffatt & Paige). 


Arithmetic for Promotion: Scheme B. Part VII. 
Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and R. F. Macdonald. A numer 
tion of exercises carefully arranged, and forming the final 
admirable series of class-books for practice. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LONDON. 

Victoria the Great: the Story of the Queen's Life. 
for schools. This volume is written in a charmingly « 
teresting fashion. It deals with the personal life of our 
from her earliest years, and gives much information on the ev 
and persons that have made her reign so remarkable as 
social and industrial progress. The fina’ chapter sket 
rejoicings of the 22nd of June last in connection with the 1)j 
Jubilee, and is illustrated by a full-page picture of the gre 
mony at St. Paul’s Cathedral. While the book is bright in sty 
it is made all the more attractive by the numerous portraits ; 
other illustrations of a most appropriate kind. 

The St. George History Readers, Book II. The s; 
of this volume is * A Book of Beginnings,’ and its various « 2 
tell the story of such subjects as ‘ The First Inhabitants of Britaiy 
‘The First Traders,’ ‘The First Schools,’ ‘The First Coal, 
First Potatoes,’ and so on to ‘ The First Empress of India, 
‘The First British Colonies.’ These lessons, printed in lar 
type, form an admirable reading book for the second stand 
The whole is copiously and suitably illustrated. 

Varied Occupations for Infants. By Mrs. Louisa Walk 
This is a beautifully printed and copiously illustrated handbook 
teachers of infant schools and classes. It begins with Winding 
exercises for the babies, to make balls, stars, and other articles 
great variety of patterns, ‘These lead up to making flowers an 
leaves, mat-making, reel-work, and frame-knitting. Another ser 
includes drawing, paper-folding, and cutting, with the making 
paper mats and tlowers. ‘Then we have sections on Straw work 
Cork work, which finishes Mrs. Walker’s portion of the book 
final section, by K.F.S., treats of a simple method of making pa; 
flowers. The whole book is the work of experts, and should pr 
a valuable guide to teachers of young children. 

The Royal Portfolio of Pictures and Diagrams for Object 
Lessons. Plant Life. Second Series. We have had the pleas 
of praising previous sets of these beautiful educational helps. T! 
now under notice is, if possible, superior to the earlier series. 
colour printing is truly excellent, and the selections of matter wi 
serve, as our readers have had opportunity of judging, for a lug 
number of thoroughly practical lessons on such subjects as the Part 








,of a Flower, Mode of Fertilisation, Dispersion of Seeds, and Var 


ties of Leaves. Professor Huxley used to deplore the lack of g 
large diagrams for teaching biological subjects. With these avai 
the possibilities of such teaching are immensely advanc¢ 

Tables for Reduction and Compound Rules. A 5s 
assisting in arithmetical teaching. ‘The tables of money, welg 
and measures printed in black and red, are ingeniously arrang 
as to emphasize the important points of method in reducti 
likely to be found a useful aid to the teacher. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. 
Education of Girls and Women, by Miss C. M. Bremner. 

is the kind of book to which the PRACTICAL TEACHER most ferve 
says ‘ welcome’ and ‘ God speed.’ It is an interesting and sugges 
account of the present state of English education as it applies 
girls and women, with many plain indications as to what should 
the state if Miss Bremner had the wishing-cap. In a preface, 
certainly is not the least interesting part of the book, Miss | 
Hughes, of Cambridge, says a few wise words as to the aim 
scope of the book and as to the persons who should be interes 
therein. The book should certainly be on the shelves of ali ¥ 
profess and call themselves progressive with respect ucatt 
general and women in particular. 
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TO PRESS. 


Penny Poets, LIX.: Victorian Verse (\W. T. Sic 
The U.C.C. Euclid, Books I.-I¥Y. By &. Deakin, ° 


The U.C.C, Tutorial Trigonometry, By W. Brigg-. 
G. H. Bryan, Se. 1). (Clive). 

Class Register. By C. Bowden (Abbott, Jones & 

The Scholar’s Progress Record. A Book of S)« 
(Jarrold), 

Pictorial Portfolios: All about Animals. Tarts ! N 


The Royal Portfolio: Pictures and Diagrams for Onje 
Lessons. Third Series: Plant life. With H 00 
Dr. M. C. Cooke, M.A. 


The School Board Chronicle Edition and Manual! of the Sot 
for Evening Schools, 1897 8. 


(Grant & Co.) 
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THE 


EQUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker’s List 
and designs, 


apply to the 
MANAGER, 
43, 
Estate 
Buildings, 
NESS ss Huddersfield 





21, ARGYLE CRESCENT, JOPPA, EDINBURGH; or at 20, HIGHBURY 
PLACE, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


This Company is conducted by Teachers for Teachers, School Managers, &c., 
and supplies Pianos, American Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices unequalled 
by any other Firm, Dealer, or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a month's free 
trial, a 10 years’ warranty, carriage paid, and free exchange or return at our risk 
and cost if not fully satisfactory. Iron-Framed School Pianos, new and guaranteed, 
from 14 Guineas Cash. 

N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully 
subdues the tone,and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 

Mr. W. Ness, Clerk to the Wemyss Schoo! 


for 


Board, writes :—‘I am directed to 
i 
to supply five Pianos same as sample sent.’ 

Mr. J. H. Yoxatt, M.P., writes —‘I enclose cheque in payment for Piano ; 
the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with it 
in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advan- 
tage of your experience and large connection.’ 

Show Rooms open Daily. Cail and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


Kindly mention this Paper. 


you that the School Board have agreed to accept your offer (competitive)- 


BRUSH DRAWING. 


By J. VAUGHAN. 
Price Bee 

This will be found a complete and exhaustive manual on tl infterestin 
occupation, It contains ry pl ite nearly z e\ampies), print m ¢ ur wit 
full instruction 

The Plates may also be had separately, printed on Cardboard. 
Price As. per dozen net. 

Specimen Plate free on application, 


MOFFATT'S COLOURED FREEHAND DESIGNS. 


By J. VAUGHAN. 
Price Qs. 
Adopted by London and principal School Boards. 
A series of 12 cards examples), printed in colours. Spe lly gerne f 
Upper Standards and Evening Continuation Schools. With f i instr n 
louring 
Specimen Card free on application, 


MOFFATT’S CARDBOARD TEMPLATES. 


Price 6A. 
Adopted by London and many other School Boards. 
Twentieth Thousand, 
These are indispensable for the colour and paper work in lower Standards, an 


we often used as an alternative Kindergarten exercise. Many simple yet beautifu 
designs can be made with them. ‘Templates are recommeniled in the Specia 
Circular issued by the Department on * Manual Occupation 


Send for Specimen Bow, post free. 


Fust Published. 


MOFFATT’S COLOUR CHART. 


Price Se 
chart showing the primary, secondary, intermediate se lary, an 
tertiarv colours. It is made from coloured papers of prismatic purity and intensity 
and will be found a unique thing of its kind. 

A Full Descriptive Pamphlet (32 pp.) on the ‘Teaching of Colour i 
with the chart, or may be had separately, price 8d. 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR DRAWING AND MANUAL OCCUPATIONS. 
All School Requisites Supplied. 
Catalogues gratis and post free 


A complete 


riven grat 


on applic thion 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, 28, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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afterwards you can afé « 


By paying 


very Cash 
* Young Woman’ 





YOUNG WOMAN'S watcu 


shown here is offered on special EASY TERMS TO 
10/- down and 3/- monthly 


and popular Watches which have g 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purchaser of either 


ave one 0 » handsome CATALOGUE. 
hav va the hand Key - Winding 30)/- a 
Keyless, 42/- Watches and 
abe Jewellery 
‘Young Man’s’ or Gratis and Post Free. 
. Made in Will’ parsculas 
TWO SIZES: FREE GIFT 


’ Watch is presented with a 
GENUINE SILVER ALBERT FREE. pr Rit 


vue, 


MASTERS, Watchmaker, 


WRITE 


THE BEST 
30/- WATCH bi a ‘DA 


MASTERS’ 


IN THE WORLD. Revise 


Larger for Men 
and Boys. 
Smaller for Girls. | 


20 per cent. 
below 


RYE, Sussex. London Prices. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY & POLITICAL SCIENCE. 








The ST. GEORGE’S 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
L.L.A,, CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL, 


fnd other BEwraminatious, 


Begin SEPTEMBER 28th. 


E rospectus and particulars apply to the Secretary, 
5, MELVILLE STREET, EDINBURGH 


‘THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


SKCOND ANNUAL, 


Amateur Photographic Competition. 


WSF Our Readers are reminded that all Photo- 
graphs must reach the Office of this Journal 
not later than SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4th. 
Envelopes to be marked *PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION.’ 

Office of ‘The Practical Teacher,’ 


33, PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON, E.C 


















































OUR FRENCH PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Editor.—w. T. THOMPSON, B.A. 
First Class French L[lonours. 


THE JULY COMPETITION. 


The Prize is awarded to Cyrus, the pseudonym of Hella FE. 


Pr iZeé 


(LOND.), 


RESULT Ol 


Moir, Straton Cottaye, St. Cyrus, Montrose, N. B, 

first Fourteen, Gorilla, Minotaur, Orient, Saxon, 
Mme. Bouton, St. Servan, Salopia, Tryer, Evondale, Toi et Moi, 
Manresa, Thelma, J|.S.K., Kettering, sque Conabor, Vincent, 
Couperose, Coup de Main, Couleur Verte, Sir Bedivére, Samaro- 
brive, Nie, Mercédés, Camillus, Era, Elma, Leek, Capri, La 
Kelle Nivernaise, Pincushion Poppet, Aquino, St. Rognvald, 
Floreat E:tona, Ignoramus, Kirkby, Maconrite, Port of Spain, Jack 
Straw, Hazard Warily, St. Keverne, Phyllis, Nannette, Qui Donc ? 
issit, N’importe. 

Second Class. —Campagne, Srewot, Try again, Camille, Eblis, 
Crochetwuds, Scholastica, B. Jim, Dapple Grey, Galatea, E.S., 
Vigilabo, Somercote Darcy, Winefride, Jubilee, Friar Tuck, 
Violet, T.D., Applique, I xcelsior, Rouge, Yllop, Windyraw, C. R., 
Venus, Etak, Labore et Constantia, Agarjnog, Nicias, Work, 
l’atience, Trafalgar, M. C. Knox, Treherbert, | élicit , Vera, Stour, 
Spa, Kutte, Persimmon, Pierrille, Albion, Monts Riphées, Nor- 
toniensis, Norway, Abandonné, Rivulet, W.M.E., Horatio, Hart- 


fell, Lame Durden, Omega, Maid Marian, Pelican, Salton, Veronica, 


Echo, Lysistrata, M. |. P. 
ri Cla Southdown, Penholder, Lumitre, Mercia, Legeo- 
ium, Supérieur, Glencairn, lLobgesang, Spa(2), S« arlet Poppy, 


ventus, Neptune, L’espoir, L’éclair, Adelphos, Try, Lotus, Hebe, 


kkdna, Ia Mayeux, Kuby, Espérance, Patience (2), Buttercup, Scot, 
imbabwe, Celandine, Heath, Nester, Blanchet, Egerton, E. 
Walpole 
Translation. 
(See Vum cr.) 
\. 
1. The night before my departure for Paris, I slept very soundly. 
2. I got up early in the morning, but I had to wait for my friend, 
and consequently I almost lost the train. 


i 


3, When I took my ticket for Paris, I had my luggage booked. 


1. The sea was beautiful, and we remained on deck the whole 
voyage. 
s. The custom-house officer examined the luggaye at Dieppe, 
and I was asked if I had any declaration to make. : 
6. After putting some parcels in the cloak-room we w ilked to 
our hotel, 
B 
t. Llow do you like the cotlee ? 
2 Allow e to give you some of this wine. 
>. I have eaten two of buttered bread. 
}. Will you have more 
s. Just help yourself, please. 


onists’ shops. 


6 Vostage stamps are sold in tobacc | 


‘abby, drive me to the Italian boulevard. 


7 
S. What's the tare ’ 


». L called for my old music-master, but he wasn’t at home. 


10, Do you know when he will be back ? 

it. Wi'l you call again, su 

12, Woald you please shew me the way to ‘ Notre Dame’ ? 
i} You ive taken the wrony way. 

14. Ilave you change for sone 





rood as to 


is Would you be so 


tad 
1. Ile won't need twice telling. . 
>» Hle can lay the blame on no one but himself. 
3. That will not answer my purpose, 
3 1 him plainly wl I thought of him. 


5. He made off, without saying a word. 
6. They are hand and glove together. 
7. It’s difficult to hold with the hare, 
S. He is like one who would look for 
g. I give up guessing. 
10. My poor friend is henpecked, 
11. 1 have out-done him. 
12. The same may happen to himself. 
13. He is blessed with good health. 
14 


and run with the | 
a knot on a bulrus 


b 
Ile can’t stand joking on this subject. 


The innovation in the form of the competition for 
vidently popular with our readers. The number of papers sent 
was very largely in excess of the highest number hitherto record 
The sentences given for translation in sections A and B we: 
a much easier character than those in the last section, with | 
result that some who have done very well indeed in the first tw 
sections have failed to score marks in section C. In deter 
inining the relative positions of competitors, much greater im 
tance has been attached to correctness in the last section the 
the first two. It is rather singular that the prize winner has do 
nuch better in the difficult section than in either of the two easic 
ones. ‘The renderings of sentence 5 in A, and of 3, 7 and 9g in 
night have been improved. I do not intend to make any furt 
criticisms on the translations sent in, as the Editor has kindly 
invited me to write a special paper for the (ctober number on t 
results of my examination of these papers. W.T.T. BI 
L 


good 








OCTOBER PRIZE COMPETITION. | 


A Prize of One Guinea will be given for 
into English of the following extract :— 





the best translatic 


Le musicien était un jeune homme plein de feu, une de ces org 
nisations puissantes que vous reconnaissez tout d’abord 4 je ne sai 
quels sigues certains; l’ceil qui brille sous sa paupiére noire, 
cheveux longs et souples, tant vourmenteés par une ma 
distraite. Le poéte, tout au rebours : c’¢tait un illustre faiser 
d’opéras-comiques, qui avait son entrée chez M. Auber et « 
M. Scribe ; il etait frais de visage, bien portant, heureux. Conter 
de lui-méme, content des autres, il espérait sams trop d’angoisses 
fauteuil de |’Institut, soutenu qu’il était dans cet espoir par tant 
nominations récentes ; il se croyait aussi grand que M. Meyerlx 
ou tout autre grand musicien ; il se souriait 4 lui-méme, au ded: 


MANU 


ils ont été 


MANU 


et au dehors ; il se disait tout bas : La musique, est m et, pot 

peu qu’on l’en edit prié, il Petit dit aux autres.  Bref, c’étaitu WHI 
homme heureux dans toute la force de cette belle, et heureuse, I { 
poétique expression: /e donheur! WD /ailleurs, c’était un homne ——— 


ures habile 4 trouver quand il voulait, et toutes les fois qu’il ¢ 
besoin, toutes sortes de pointes, jeux d’esprit, calembours, s 


I ‘ rs, nes, 
air du récitatif ; il avait Be 





entrées, sorties et autres ingredients du drame lyrique ; il fais 
couplet a boire aussi bien que la tendre romance ; il excellait 

le dialogue ; il écrivait & ravir le grand 

talent tout particulier pour la ronde pastorale, il entendait le ¢ 
plet final 4 merveille ; pour le chant patriotique, pour |’épigrau 
rimée, notre homme ne le cedait méme pas a Béranger ; i! produ! 
sait des vers bons a musique, aussi facilement et 
naturellement que les pommiers de Normandie produisent la pc 

a cidre. J. JANIN 


RULES. 
1. All translations should be posted not later than Septem 10, and 


addressed :—Prize L£ditor, Office of THE PRACTICA 
TEACHER, 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Competitors should cut out, and send the Coupon which appea’s 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 
3- Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name ave ‘ 
address written on a separate piece of paper. 
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Reading Books, 
History Readers, 
Copy Books, &c. 


SERIES 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY 


CTICA 
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sO. O80. | A AIO HT ATI ON, 


B.A., and B.Sc. 


(London, Royal, and Dublin Universities.) 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


On a thoroughly individual system, which ensures to 
each student the closest care and attention. Weak 
subjects receive special help. Fees may be based 


; ON success, 


Science and Art Students By JoHN CARROL! 32nd 
Edition. Strong Cloth, 1s. 6d. | 
KEY to ditto, is. 6d. | 
I. Ca S yi ery. | 
S S | 
| 
LONDON : 


BURNS & QATES, Ltd., 28, Orchard Street, W. 


PRACTICAL MILLINERY. With 47 


ctice. By Mrs. O1 I Examiner in av ag to 





Illustrations taken from 
the Domesti 


y Board of the L.C.C., and to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
2s. 6d. [Fust published. 
FIRST BOOK OF SLeereersy AND BACHE TISe. By 
M ) M.1.E. S | Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
trations 2s. 6d. 
vho purchase a copy, and carefully study it, will obtain an excelent 
f the Science .’—/ d . 
MANUAL ry irene 3+ WOODWORK. By S. BARTER, 
r and Instructor of Manual Training in Woodwork 1¢ London 
Boar &e. Wit i Preface by Georce R BS g btw Fourtt 
Witl 4 Illustrations. F’. ) , Ts. 6d. 
MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAWING. by S. Barrer. Show 
rical Drawing nual instruction in ind 
1 cover the R. me tee the ( “4 fos Guilds if i ond SES amina 
Vhirty Plat f Ninet ght figures, cloth. F'cap 4t 3s. 6d. 
tration re a I nd the work is a worthy com 


LON DON: 


WHITTAKER & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C 


BORD'S Pianos 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of C. STILES & Co., 40 & 42, Southampton-row, 
Holborn. London. W.C.—Pianos exchanged 


BECHSTEIN Pianos 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 & 42, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C. 








Single 
French, 
Physics, 
Kconomy, 


Greek, 
Mechanics, 
Political 


subjects may be taken—Latin, 
German, Italian, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Logic, Psychology, 
etc. 


PERSONAL TUITION. 


Efficient Tuition in any Subject included in the 
B.A. and B.Sc. Courses. 
TUTORS. 


The Staff includes a number of Hlonours Graduates of Oxford, 


Cambridge, and London Universities, Science Medallists, and 
Spe cialists. 

Vor Terms, Testimonials, etec., 
Address, Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 


BURLINGTON CLASSES, 


27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


CODE BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. Ste l., Intro 
ductory ; I1., Practical; I11., Theory cr Journalising. Eac h 48 pp. “3 e 4d 
Full Keys "MS. Books, ad. each. Schoolmaster say ‘They are the dest 
and cheapest manuals « if the kind in the amie" 

SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK - KEEPING. 

rreatly impro ved K« _ m Teachers’ Aid says 
call safer guide. Consists of Sead. Reaves ond Haun. Papers 
or outline Keys. 128 pp. 1s. MS. Books, superior, 1s. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 








Thirteenth and 
There is no cheaper 
, with Judi 
( heap, qd. 


Tenth Edition. 


as. Complete with /ud/ or outline Keys. Practical Teacher says ;—‘ We 
heartily recommend it as the dest and chegfest manual we have seen.’ For 
Soc. of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pp. MS. Books, 1s. Cheap, 4d 


SARLL & SOC. OF ARTS NEARLY 1,200 CERTIFICATES and 


‘lwo Bronze Mepats. Results unsurpassed by any teacher in Great Britain. 


*." Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels for inspec 
tion, Post Free, from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer People's Palace, E 
Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Road, London, N. 

Twenty Lessons by Correspondence for 10s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 
iZzms 


PUPILS OF THE 
ROYAL IRISH CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL AT THESE EXAMS. 
At the last Examination nearly 
15 PER CENT. oF THE WHOLE PASS LIST 
OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 
WERE PUPILS OF THE R.I.C.C. 


COURSES usually include (1) Notes, (2) ‘Tests, (3) Corrections, (4 


GUIDE TO THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 


For 1897 Examinations, 
Post Free, is. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 
SCHCOLMAST t-. R.—‘ Our readers will do well to procure this Guide, which 
will acquaint them fully with the initial steps.’ 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL,.—‘Anyone who wishes to obtain a degree has only 





Solutions 


to provide himself with this volume.’ 


Apply, SECRETARY,,R.!.C.C., Lightcliffe, Halifax. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By DR. 


} ‘We ave quatijied by ample 


CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value, 





We have 


nerer 


known so much interest evinced, 


or so much progress made, as since we have 





employed these as our school books.’ 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 





A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 87th Edition. 
vith 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 
ery superior to the « 
useful matter of a more practical kin 


3s. 6d.3 or 





ymmon run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
1 than usual, which the exercises are likely 


deeply than by the parrot system.’—A thenaum. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 


Companion Atlas to the Author’s ‘ School Geography.’ 


to impress on the mind more 


Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A 
2s. 6d.; or 4s. coloured. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 66th Edition. 1s.; 


r with 48 pp. of Questions, is. 4d. (juestions, 6d. 

‘A very useful series of Educati mal Works of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
author or editor. It (‘* The Geography for Beginners”) is an admirable introduc- 
tion. ‘There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell 
has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is required 
for the task.’—Fohn Bull. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching 


sth Edition. 1s. 











Reading and Spelling at the same time. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM. 
AR. 64th Edition. 28. red leather; or 1s, 9d. cloth. 
‘The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and D; 


Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement jg 
this department.’—A thenaum. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Ano Introduction 
Allen and Cornwell’s ‘School Grammar.” 86th Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed, 
* This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’—Sfectato» 


@@ The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exer ises for 
Young Children. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises ; 
English Composition. 48th Edition. 1is.6d. Key, 3s. 


*The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book y 
be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’— Westminster Review. 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short ang 


ihasy Poems for Keading and Kecitation. 13th Edition. 1s. 














LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT,&CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 











DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR TEACHERS. 
Specially (| for Pupil-Teachers, Students in Training, 
(ertitieate Candidates, = School mistresses. 511 pages. 
‘ th ‘rice 4s. 6d. 

7 |.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (Elements “of). 
By WA ! EREND, M.B. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond.), late 
fl iol Colle and Radclitle Trave Hing lellow. 
7 : il DOMESTIC HYGIENE. By Piizancru 
1 rir, BoSe. (Lond 
sh \{l.-PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR THE 
SICK I} \LPRED CARPENTER, M.D., Ph.D), late 
Iixan to the London and Cambridge Universities 


IV. PLAIN COOKERY. By Mrs. b. W. | 


ARD, Gs Medallist in Cookery, &c. 


CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY WCRK. by 
Miss MANN, Lecturer at the Domestic Economy Training 


. Liverpool, 


\I HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, EX- 
PENSES, AND INVESTMENTS. by Mrs. Burcwin, 





Vlem r ol the xecutive National Union of Te: whers 
.\IL—HOW TO MAKE THE HOME PRETTY. 
| Mav Morr 
The Educational News —‘ it y to peruse sucl | 
1 wit t ! tt 
\ th , 
nth Idition, 
\ Text-Book for Pupil-Teachers and Scholarship, Certiti- 
te, utriculation Candidates By SAMUEL Brook, 
tlead-Master > w Practising Schools, Westminster Train- 
r 4 eve With liagrams and Illustrations. 640 pages. 
rice 3s. 6d. 
An Inspector's Assistant It is a thor yi 
tt | ‘ t ' vervthi hat 
t It ’ nt 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 86, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


] ighth Edition. 


SCHOLARSHIP SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By A. T. Fux, First on the Scholarship List ; Head-Mas 
Vupil-Teachers’ School, | Price 1s. 6d. 





jelvedere, Kent, 


Fourth Edition. 


MENTAL SCIENCE & LOGIC FOR __ 





By THomas Cartwricnut, B. B.Sc., London, 
Principal of the Birkbeck Training Classes ; Double ‘ 
duate in Mental Science ; |lead-Master of the East Fin 
Board School, London. Crown Svo., cloth. Price 2s, 6d. 


VARIED OCCUPATIONS FOR INFANTS. 


With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Including Straw-w 
und Cork-work. By Mrs. Louisa WALKER. Also SIMPLE 
METHOD OF MAKING PAPER FLOWERS. ly \.Fs 
Cloth, Price 2s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition. 


PRACTICAL KINDERGARTEN LESSONS. 


By Mrs. E. Mortimer, late 
the Hlome and Colonial 
| Illustrations. 








Lecturer on Kindergar 
Training College. With pn 
Crown Svo., cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL NEEDLEWORK. 


With nume 
Miss J. W. 
Kxaminer in 


Origin 





rous Iliustrations, Diagrams, and Patter 
WARREN, Inspectress ot Infants’ S« 
Needlework Leicester Scho 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE SCHOLARS’ LAUNDRY WORK. 


By Mrs. kK. 1 and Superinte 
Laundry to the London School Board. Cloth extr: 


trated. V’rice 8d. Adopted by the London Sch 


to the 


Cloth extra 





ORD, Senior Organiser 


Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York 
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~~ WEW ALTERNATIVE READER FOR THE UPPER STANDARDS, OR FOR EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. JUST PUBLISHED. 






VICTORIA THE GREAT 5 The Story of the Queen's Life. 





le 
- A READER FOR SCHOOLS. 
Reautifally Tustrated with numerous Pictures and Portraits, Post Svo., Cloth, 183 pages.  Vrice ts, 8d, 

< Veachers in search of an Autr ictive an i Interesting Reading Book f hg wt Upper Standar 4 should make a point of seeing this volume, It is brought { 
“ e ast ¢ - onta ng chapter ith stratio: or he Diar nd “ce tells re r he ueen's ife and Reign u *resting 
iRAM. hog tring Sates aoa = se et he faye scenaenefl - ut he fy f the 4 k. , / er ee ee ee 
1 and Dr T. NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. \ 
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43 MIDLAND RAILWAY, MAP OF MIDLAND RAILWAY AND ITS CONNECTIONS. 
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LE Blackburn, Nottingham, Sheffield, i ees), Se / 
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To keep up with the times you must have a GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 


st anything. Recommended by the Scholastic Papers. 


| Testimonials from all parts of the Country. 
Ol? t 


ment ud for She 


Tea 


S¢ nens of Printing, Pri 
Ss to hers who ora tivect from 


G. WATSON & CO., 


Cr: AYVYEN ST., COVENTRY. 


t this Paper. 





e Lists, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by Grocers, 
labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa-Nib Extract: a thin beverage of full flavour 
with many beneficially taking the place of tea. 























*) - 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 
FOR SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE’ AND PUPIL TEACHERS 
' 
r al e] al : 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Extra Cloth, 220 pages. Price 2/-= 
BY 
THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Headmaster Finchley Organised Science School; Lecturer in Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council; Late Lecturer 
in Physiography to the Birkbeck Institution, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
la BESIDES COVERING THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT'S 
SYLLABUS FOR SECTION I. OF THE ELEMENTARY STAGE OF PHYSIOGRAPHY, THE BOOK ALSO 
COVERS THE COURSE TO BE TAKEN BY ALL PUPIL TEACHERS WHO ELECT TO TAKE UP THE 
OPTIONAL SUBJECT PHYSIOGRAPHY ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE V. OF THE NEW CODE. TO THIS 
END, AN APPENDIX ON THE PROPERTIES OF THE LODESTONE, ARTIFICIAL MAGNETS, AND 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM HAS BEEN ADDED. 
} 
RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
The School Board Chronicle says:—* Mr homas Cartwright’s ** Sects One” P. ‘iy, as its name indicates, deals with 
t in fundamental principles of phy ul science according to the first stage in the recent very necessary division of the syllabus in 
‘ entary pbysiography, in the Directory. In our preliminary notice of the book, on its first appearance, we gave the chief parts of the 
r’s own account of the experience which has determined his mode of treatment, his great emphasis on the importance of ample 
‘ iment, and his determination to n he utmost possible provision for experiment which text and illustration can make, The 
: therefore resol v« emselves largely into groups of experiments, with explanation, commentary and illustration, prefaced witha 
the apparatus and materials required, and having appended a series of recapitulation notes and questions on the work that has been 
Both plan and treatment are well adapted to the object of the course, which is to prepare a class for satisfying the requir meats of 
t yllabus or a pupil-teacher for passing in the optional subject of Physiography. Such additions as the latter purpose renders necessary 
urse made to the chapter N ; have een spared to make the book complete, and in every way serviceable. Almost every 
{ elped by clear, well-drawn illustrations. (Questions already asked by the Department in these subjects are given in an appendix. 
tw be hard to suggest in what way more thorough provision could have been made for teaching under Section 1. 
The Educational News says:—‘'! author has founded his work skilfully, planned it thoughtfully, wrought it out intelli- 
An excellent Ir x feren easy to all the chief points on which this highly efficient and praiseworthy book 
| i stworthy f x 
The Teacher's Aid says:—* by r new departure in syllabus-emaking the S Kensington authorities, appreciating the wide 
ato be covered by a cot in what has now become known as physiography, have wisely split the subject into a couple of sections, the 
fi which deals with main fun et principles of physical science. It is to meet the want thus created of a text-book treating 
e subjects included in tl ect that has led Mr. Cartwright to prepare and publish this manual. There is rather more in the book 
n len é y the syllabus as t roperties of the lodestone, artificial magnets, and terrestrial magnetism have been discussed, and 
“ off the course more completely lhe matter is treated well from the experimental side, and the various laws and definitions 
} een very cle l isely l. The illustrations are both worthy of the book and of the well-known house which 1s 
The Head Master of a large London P.T. Centre writes :—‘ Your book is without t. so far, facile princes in the market 
: It will bet here int ing year 
The Head Master of a London Board School writes: —‘ Teachers of Ihysi y (Secti I.) will find this little volume of 
© servic hove y s evider of a skilled practitioner’s hand Che matter. illustrations, and diagrams are all that could 
esire very experi t mentioned in the Science Directory is included lo economise the Teacher’s time, each c! ter B 
| by of ¢ riments ¢ f the apparatus required, and followed by a concise pitulatory suamary and test questions. 
l wn deserves, } will ck 5 n nad, ; very extensive sale.’ 
SPECIMEN PAGES ON APPLICATION. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; & New York. 
yu 
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GREGORY'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, | 






























Crown 8vo. Cloth. 420 pp. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. Price 2s, 6d. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
By R. A. GREGORY, 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Formeriy Computor to Solar Physies Committee, 
The Royal College of Science, South Kensington ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Correspondent 
of the *‘ Revue Générale des Sciences.’ 
With AN APPENDIX by THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 


First-class HTonoursman in Chemistry, Science and Art Department; Lecturer in Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council, &e. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 


J. BANNISTER, Esq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, E., A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says :—‘ Gregory's 
wntes ~~‘ We like the book very much and intend to use it at once. book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in 
J. W. SMI 1 H, Esq., B.A., (Lond.), Central Higher Grade "Se chool, Hull, a thoroughly workmanlike way. 
wtes :—‘I am delighted gs the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ | JOHN R. MALEY, Lecturer on Physiography, Poplar, E., writes +‘ Shall 
Miss E. J. ¢ LAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— | certainly recommend it this season.’ 
* ol ry’s Physiography” is simply splendid, aud I intend it to supersede the JAS. WALLIS, Esq. , St. Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Goswell 
ordinary ‘‘ Physical Geography” in use in my classes.’ Road, E.C., writes :—* Its great feature is the splendid way in which the Physical 
A. HARV EY SMITH, Esq., Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, writes:— | and Astronomical Geography is treated.’ 


‘| consider it is most admirable and thorough. It is certainly a more complete JAS. WAUGH, Esq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
manual than any I have previously seen on the subject.’ writes :—‘I am so pleased with it that I intend to introduce it into my school. It 
| D. RENTON, Esq., School-house, Macduff, writes :—‘I have now carefully | is just such a book as I have wished for a | ong time—one si re enough to be used 
\j examined the Physiography, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the | almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just condensed enough to 














| best books on the subject that I know.’ | make suitable answers to the science questions. I am particularly pleased with the 
| ARTHUR WHEATLEY, Esgq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, Tech- | Astronomical part. Your manner of dealing with this difficult section of the 
| tial College, Bradford, writes :>—‘ The best I have seen. I shall recommend it.’ Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital.’ 
| inigeascve tind is eS = Ret Ee iiietiets 
iii 
ie | nd R d Bilt th $ lementary Matt 
| ew and Revised Edition, wi upp emen ary Matter, by THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Ht) With Numerous Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 304 pp. Price 4s. 
MADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.AS., ond J. C. CHRISTIE, F..G.S., 
Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
NATURE says:—‘ We confidently recommend the book to the notice of teachers, for it is certainly one of the most excellent expositions of the subject we 
yet seen.’ 
Mr. T. W. PIPER, St. Katherine’s Training College, Tottenham, says :—‘ We shall at once adopt it at the College.’ 
Now Ready. Cloth Extra. Price 6s. 
| R. A. GREGORY, F.R.AS., 


anp H. G. WELLS, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Lecturer in Geology at the University Tutorial College ; Third in Honours in Geology and Physical Geography at B.Sc. ; Fellow of the 
Zoological Society ; Fellow (in Honours) and Doreck Scholar of the College of Preceptors. 


ma SS Pte FY 
| ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 


| 
| SIXTH EDITION. Crown 8Svo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
} 
| . 
| By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 
Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I 
OPINION S. 
ONE oa THE BEST-KNOWN EDUC ATIONALISTS OF THE DAY | NATURE says :—‘The general conception and arrangements of this volume are 
writes —* r. Gregory’s Manual is simply magnificent.’ | very good, and - oe ame may be said of the detailed treatment of most of the subjects 
SHARL ES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Geography, Pupil Teachers’ School, | discussed. ‘The chapter on ‘the rotation of the Earth and consequent phenomena is ex- 
ba as Street, London, E., writes :—* | have no hesitation in saying that the book | ceedingly good, as is the following one on its revolution. The account of eclipses and 


it h lone. Mr. Gregory should pe ofit. I shall certainly recommend | of the tides is exceedingly good, and well calculated to render these phenomena 
Ou, 


t to be not only in the hands of those for whom it is especially written, | intelligible to learners. ‘The chapters on the atmosphere and its movements are also 
5 also of Bene J teacher of ge: gph. The illustrations, type, and style of pub- clear and instructive, as are those on oceans and ocean currents, The numerous 
= all.’ illustrations are clear, and elucidate some of the most difficult aUcus discussed.’ 


‘THO MAS NELSON & SONS, 85 & 36, Paternoster RoW, ‘London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; “and New York. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES 


(Lond.), and 


4s. 6d. 


Among the more prominent and special features of this book may be 
mentioned : 
1. Full, but concise, mathematical explanations of all principles and 
processes. 
a Proofs of Rules (which are more and more demanded at Public 
Examinations) 
§ Carefully graduated and well-arranged Exercises, comprising— 


A ag! ARITHMETIC. By G. A. 


. CoLiar, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 


CHRISTIAN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo., 562 pp. 





(e) A creat variety of examples selected from Pupil Teachers (all years), 

Queen's Scholarship (1 snd and Scotland), Certificate (England and 
tiand), London Ma lation Papers, Oxford and Cambridge Senior 

and Junior Local Exan tiows, &c., &c. The sources of the examples 
selected are mentioned, so that any Examination: Candidate may work 
the particular examples he requires. 

(0 A very full explanati f the principles of numbers, factors, & 

(c) A very full treatme f Decimals, both terminating and repeating. 

(ad A free use f 16er tted and moderm methods, as substitutes for, or 
alternatives to, those commonly w 








THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Litera- 


ture. By J. M. D. MerIkLejonn, M.A. Fifteenth Edition. 
Enlarecd, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. Crown §vo., 
pp. 470 4s. 6d. 


To this well-known standard work the following important practical 
additions have just been made 
1. A new chapter on Auxiliary, Defective, Anomalous, Peculiar, and 
Impersonal Verbs, furnishing clear guidance on disputed and 
difficult points 
a A full list of Words which are used as Different Parts of Speech. 





§ The most recent Examination Papers—Pupil Teachers’, Queen’s 
Scholarship, and London Matriculation—with references to the 
pages suppl) ing answers, 

*T kmow of no book gener! suitable for an ordinary student.’—ALrrep Barratt 
Keq., B.A., Westminster Training College 

* Ap admirable book, adapted for pupil teachers, training college students, and London 
University matriculation students."—H. Major, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., School Board 
Inspector, Leicester 
A HEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With 


Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial Geography 


By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Eighteenth Edition, Ninety- 
fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo., pp. 630 4s. 6d. 
*A moct usefal manual for examiners, and full of stimulating matter for students. of 


Geography Its picturesqueness of description and vividness of style make it almost as 
interesting and enjoyable reading as a book « of travels ‘~The Journal af Education. 

* For all that is best worth knowing no better book than this could be studied.’— 
Bducational News 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Maps and Tables. By]. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN,'M.A. L£ilevénth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. 740 4s. 6d. 

* Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate Examina 
the, and to pupil teachers."—One or Her Majesty's Insrecrors. 

* The amount of pains, of which I have already seen proofs, and the ingenuity of the 
methods for assisting students’ memories, are fairly overwhelming.’—One of Her 

Majasty's Insracrors. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND CLASS 
MANAGEMENT. By Josern Lanpon, F.G.S., Vice-Principal 
and late Master of Method in the Saltley Training at Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Bs. 

*We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best weatises on ‘his subject 
which has appeared for some time, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the atten- 
dew of all interested in the practical work of education.’—Lducational News. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, 
Landways, and Waterways. By J. M. D. MeIKLEjoHN, M.A., 
Crown 8vo., pp. 350. Fourth Edition : , 3s. 

‘le is certainly one of the best books of the kind that have come under our notice 
for » long time, and.can be heartily recommended to teachers.’—S/. James's Gazette. 

* Professor Meiklejoha’s work is of high educational value, and the facts are handled 
with much picturesquencss.'— Zhe Scottish Geographical Magazine. 





‘THE. NEW DRAWING CARDS. 










































AUSTRALASIA: Its Geography, Resources, Comm 
Chronicle of Discovery. be: M. J. C. MEIKLEJORN. BT 
Crown. 8vo., pp. 88 x Loe , 


TEERUAGGAE 


This book gives a succinct account of the geog aphy, resources, and @ 
the different Colonies in Australasia. It inctudes a notice ofthe recently exp 
fields of Western Australia, and contains a full chronicle of Australian dise dise »very, 


Th 








THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: Their 
sources and Commerce. With Chapters on the Intercly 
Productions and Climatic Conditions, Adapted to the requit 
of the Code for the Upper Standards. By M. J. C. Mereg 
B.A. Crown 8vo., pp: 96 > br 

‘This manual is terse and full ; inteffigently nnesliiinan and skilfully managed 


graphically. It does credit to the compiler, and we hope this work may 
recognition it really merits.’—Aducational News. oe 
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AFRICA: Its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle of D 
up to 1697.. By M. J. C. MeIKLEJoHN, B.A., Oxon: 
Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. 76 


‘ This little book is, for its size, remarkably full of information about 


; ica, and 
pithy explanations of such current expressions as “sphere of ig ata Ay ts 
land,” &c.— The Teachers* Aid. 





For Infants, Kinder 
= Cards in Packet, in 


Designed by F. G. JACKSON. 
os is. 


Colours, Red and Blue 


*The Kindergarten Cards are beautifully designed, tastefully ‘qoloured, aid tie 
executed. The figures are interesting and varied. The training given to hand and eye 
the usé of this excellent seties of cards must be great.’-- The Educational Nem, 





THE NEW DRAWING CARDS. Standards I. and Il. 
for Varied Occupations. . Designed by FRANK G. 7 KSON, 
two Cards in, Packet (in Colour) as ‘ 

‘A packet of thirty-two splendid cards to gladden the hearts of the youngaaas Wy 


two Lower Standards. ‘As a varied occupation, nothing could be nicer than ‘tq 
both in shape and colour, these beautiful designs.’ —The Teachers A 





THE NEW FREEHAND DRAWING CARDS. By Frank 
JAcKSON, of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art ;, Author 
‘Lessons in. Decorative Art,’ and ‘Theory, and Practice 
Design.’ 


Standards III., IV., and ¥. 2s. each, 
Standards VI. and VII. 2s. 6d. each. 


* Nothing so good has yet been offered to teachers of drawing as this excellent.series 
cards.’— The Schoolmaster. 

‘These cards are excellent. The systematic arrangement, combined wit ¢ 
thoroughness of their artistic analysis, ought to make them very acceptable to 
In each standard there is plenty of variety uf the designs, und included in eachserd 
ire good examples of brush work. ‘There should be a large demaw#l for theseygan. =) 
The Head Teacher. 


BS > S. . to 


Adopted by the Schooi Board for London. 


THE NEW READERS. New Matter. New Pictures 
Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 


The F'rst Primer. Cloth, 3d. | The Second Primer. Cloth, @ 


New Style. 


The Infant Reader. Sopp. Cloth, 6d. 
Book First. i28 pp. 8d. Book Fourth. 234 pp. 16-34. 
Book Second. 160 pp. 9d: | ‘Book Fifth. 302 pp. 1aM@ 
Book Third. 200 pp. is. Book Sixth. 322 pp. i667 
“We were thoroughly pleased with the earlier Readers of this series; we a0@ 


Readers to 


pleased with this later instalment. We most heartily commend these 
notice of teachers.’—7%e Jeachers’ Monthly. 


New Readers ” are printed in an unusually clear type, ‘and are bound in 3 


* The “ 
and tear of sch 


that is likely to prove well adapted to the every-day wear 
The School Guardian. 





London: Published by A. mM. ‘HOLDEN, 23, Paternoster Row, EG i 
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